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Preface 


The first edition of this text was a pioneer m its field Its purpose was 
to provide basic information, for college students shortly to enter teach 
mg and for recent graduates who had begun a teaching career on a cluster 
of problems with which members of the teaching profession must deal 
daily as practitioners and as effective members of their professional 
organizations The wide use of this volume and several other textbooks 
subsequently published in the field attest to the interest in providing such 
onentation 

The text, therefore, was an effort to contribute to the growing move 
ment to professionalize teaching by developing competence in the in 
dividual to function as a professional person as well as a teacher 

The book was designed primarily to serve two groups First, it was in- 
tended to provide a suitable text or source book for teacher-education 
students as an orientation to the pressing professional problems with 
which they will inevitably be confronted when they become teachers 
Second, it was intended to serve teachers who feel the need for more m 
tensive study of the problems of their profession concerning which they 
had some instruction while still m college, but to whom practical expert 
ence revealed the need for more information The volume was organized 
to serve as a text for a specific course or as a source book for appropriate 
units of more general courses 

The second edition is an almost complete rewrite of the first Several 
new chapters have been added some chapters have been consolidated 
and a few chapters have been dropped Data, procedures and examples 
have been brought up to date These changes have been made at the sug- 
gestions of college teachers who usedthe first edition in theircJasses The 
changes seek to strengthen the text and to extend its use to introductory 
courses in education 

Among the new chapters are “Development of the American System 
of ‘ TJw Great Tssues jn American Education.” a second 

chapter on ‘ Professional Working Conditions for Teachers (covering 
teacher leaves non wage benefits, and political rights for teachers). 

‘ Autonomy for the Teaching Profession.” and ‘ The Professional Educa 
tion of Teachers ” In addition separate chapters were developed on 
“Professional Certification of Teachers” and “Professional Accreditation 
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of Teacher Education " which consUtuted a single chapter in the first 
edition ‘ The Role of Teachers as Educational Leaders" consolidates 
and expands the matenal m two chapters of the first edition Where chap- 
ter titles were retained, these chapters were completely rewritten 

It IS hoped that this new edition will provide a suitable basic text by 
which teacher-education institutions may seek to provide effective 
orientation to education and the teaching profession All recognized 
professions deliberately seek to do these things m their prepanng pro 
grams and to do them as a matter of course, pridcfully and vigorously 
The teaching profession should expect no less for its members 

The undersigned is indebted to many individuals and groups for in- 
\aluable help m the preparation of this new volume College teachers 
and local and state education association leaders have been most helpful 
Special gratitude is expressed to my colleagues at the NEA Heads of 
many of the units and members of their professional staffs, the work of 
which IS descnbed herein read appropnate portions of the manuscnpt 
and suggested needed additions and revisions The NEA Research Di 
vision was generous m providing the most recent available data on most 
of the problems discussed None of these individuals and units, of course, 
are responsible for any factual errors or errors of interpretation that may 
have crept into the writing 

The careful work of Geraldine E Pershing in reading and correcting 
the final draft, checking footnotes, graphs, and tables, and the illustrations 
developed by William J Ellena and Kenneth Frye are gratefully ac- 
knowledged 

And this list of acknowledgements would be incomplete without 
reference to the great contribution of the late Dr Albert J Hoggett 
whose basic work formed the foundation of the first edition and the in- 
spiration and solid base for the new book 


Washington. D C 
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Professional Organizations 
and Their Symbols 


The following is a list of professional organizations for teachers to 
which frequent references are made in this book, together with the alpha 
betical symbols by which (hey are identi/ied Since, throughout this book 
and quite commonly in educational literature, the symbols are used 
rather than the complete title, the reader should familiarize himself with 
them 

AAAS - American Association for the Advancement of Science 
AAC - Association of American Colleges 

AACTE - American Association ofColleges for Teacher Education 
AAHPER • American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 

AASA • American Association of School Administrators 

AAU - Association of American Universities 

AAUP - American Association of University Professors 

ACE • American Council on Education 

ACEI • Association for Childhood Education International 

ACLS - American Council of Learned Societies 

ACS - American Chemical Society 

AERA - American Educational Research Association 

AFT American Federation of Teachers 

AHA - American Historical Association 

AHE - Association for Higher Education 

ASCD - Association for Supervision and Curriculum De\elop 
men! 

AST Association for Student Teaching 

CCSSO - Council of Chief State School Officers 

CCTE • Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education 

CEC - Council for Exceptional Children 

DAVI - Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 

DCT - Department of Classroom Teachers 

DESP - Department of Elementary School Principals 
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Department of Kindergarten Primary Education 

Department of Rural Education 

Future Teachers of America 
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National Art Education Association 

National Association of State Directors of Teacher 
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■ National Association of Secondary School Principals 
National Business Education Association 
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PART ONE 


EDUCATION IN AMERICA 

1 Development of the American 
System of Education 


2 The Great Issues m 
American Education 
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Development of the 
American 

System of Education 


ANY real understanding of the problems that teachers m 
the United States face as members of a profession must be grounded 
m the knowledge of the American system of education Where and how 
did the system begin*^ How has it grown’ What are the histone land 
marks in its development? What are the forces and influences that have 
shaped its evolution’ Knight has wnllen 

Few activities in Amencan life are more conservative than education 
and few are more afflicted by tradition and the dead hands of the past Much 
of the work of the school is conventionaJ or traditional A knowledge of 
the history of education is a necessary preliminary to educational reform and 
improvement It leads educational workers to a willingness to re evaluate and 
perhaps even to change their theones and practices m the light of the past 
It leads to a more exalted ideal of the teacher s work By increasing his knowl 
edge of the history of his occupation, it develops his desire for higher personal 
effectiveness and heightens his sense of the dignity and importance of teach 
mg * 

•Edgar W Knighl Educationm the Uialed Slates 3rd rev ed Boston Ginn & Com 
pany 1941 pp 39-40 
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EOUCATJON fN AMER/CA 


Only a superficial glance at the magnificent array of schools mam 
tamed by the Amencan people is enough to convey the idea of the faith 
the people have had m education as a bulwark of freedom and as an 
instrument of progress There are schools for everybody, of almost every 
conceivable type, from nursery schools to graduate schools in univer 
sities There are public schools and private schools There are schools 
maintained by local school districts, by municipalities, by counties, by 
states, and by the federal government There are schools maintained by 
churches and by private corporauons, and by individuals 

1957-58 there were 95,466 public elementary 
ana 25,507 public high schools, or a total of 120,973 public schools 
n t e same year there were 13,065 nonpublic (or pnvately controlled 
and financed) elementary schools, and 3,994 nonpublic high schools, 
ellml r 17,059 Thus, there were in that year a grand total of 138,032 
and secondary schools available to American children * 
which 38 200 mnT 'fs'-ez were about 45 000 000, of 

There were in 196o'^ “'tendmE public schools “ 

by 166 820 sehoAi 37,153 school districts operated 

and board memh members Both the number of school distncts 

distne,sandahoutV5,000l^^^ 

system Almo'rioo' pcf L^nrof'’V''' American school 

thirteen years of ageWre enrooL <<■''= •“ 

age (fourteen to seventeen) are enmir^"' 

lege age youth (eighteen to Iwe , “"0 almost 40 per cent of col 

children and youm are enrXT a At least 49,000,000 
some 3 000 000 adults are enroll"/'^™ * “ “liiH'O'’ 

In 1958-59 there were 2 nil "li ’’‘>'7 time or evening courses 
Staies-698 public and 1 universities in the United 

junior colleges. 718 Included m the total were 585 

■<62 offenng the master’s degree 'Ins '*"= bachelor’s degree) 

olfenng other types of decrees V “ “iCEree, and 41 

one or more colleges or universiijs' '“PP°''« f™™ Public funds 
canes from one m Alaska number of colleges of all types 

Enrollment m colleges in 196?^ nl' '^'''uda to 165 in New York 
■0 5 Drp„„„, " ixei -62 was estimated at about 4,300,000 

Smim 1«6 35^*00 yefare Office of Education Stalls 
pp 26 74 ^ "'Mhington D C Educaiiort In the United 

‘Naiwnal Educa.tnn A Government Pnciting Office 1961 

m/-« Rcearch Report <’/ 

Wathmpon D C nie Assoc.at.on 1961 
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TABLE I 

Enrollment fn Amentan 
Public High Schools 

Ytor CnroUmtnl 

>870 80 000 

1880 ttOOOO 

>890 203 000 

>900 5T9 000 

1910 915000 

>920 2 200 000 

>930 4 390 000 

>940 5 601000 

>950 6 783 956 

>960 11 374 707 

Source For 6e<> •* >870 IMO U S OTce 
oJ Educateit Fe6e«al S«c»» »y Agency * »» 
" ol Survey oF fWuCeton n Ifie Vn Sfofer 
I94S >930 Wath ngten 0 C U $ Gi»e n 
ment P nt ng OITce I9S2 Chopt 2 f gurct 
Far I9S0 and I960 freo Not enal fduce'sn 
Atjec at an Ketearch Ovton fii ef 

Schael S(ali(« I9S9^60 (tetaarck Report 

19S9I123 Wathngtan 0 C TheAoacai an 
1959 p 7 
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EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


The range of schools maintained by the American people is impres* 
sive The federal government maintains special schools for Indian chil 
dren living on reservations (these are now rapidly being merged with 
nearby public school distncls) The federal government also maintains 
an extensive school system, estimated to be the tenth largest in size of 
American public school systems, for the children of military personnel 
stationed m foreign countnes In 1961 there were about 300 such schools 
in 36 countnes, with approximately 6,000 teachers and enrolling at 
least 150,000 children These are called Overseas Dependent Schools 
In fact, schools are provided for America for almost every range of 
human needs and operations 


How Did the American People 
Come fo Develop Such a System? 

THE AMERICAN SYSTEM IS A DUAL SYSTEM 

While the United Slates has come to symbolize the concept of the 
public free school, our system of education started with pnvate schools, 
and we now have a dual system in which public and nonpublic schools 
function to supplement and complement each other Although the number 

public elementary and secondary schools presently far outnumber 
‘f enrollment of the five to seventeen age group is 

public schools, these conditions do not obtain m 
about twice as many private colleges and 
public, and the enrollments are fairly evenly balanced, 
^Mth Slightly more than half being enrolled m public institutions 

BACKGROUND OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 

lish^'htmafe° Smce^he *y***='" education is largely Eng 

quite naturallv Fn i i. * Preponderance of our colonists were English, 
English the^r^ of '^erc transplanted to the New World 

large dXc was 7rans'. T!!”" to a 

lime was that the so called cn*” colonies The English belief at that 
were bom to obey and noi People were unfit to rule, that they 

lion therefore w is rntp,i ‘bat their social and economic posi 

masses as superior bcincs were considered, even by the 

m the fact that ihc thiri**i.n of this viewpoint is reflected 

other property of a specified required the ownership of land, or 

among the masses, some behevJJf ’ “ » qualification for voting Learning 
Berkley of Virginia declared m i mT”!!? disobedience Governor 
'1 I thank God that there are no free 
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schools and no printing presses in the Province, and I hope there will be 
none for a hundred years Learning has brought disobedience and heresy, 
and sects into the world, and pnnting has divulged them, and libels 
against the best government God keep us from both ’ ■* 

With such a concept, which was widespread, it is not surprising that 
the notion persisted, during the seventeenth and much of the eighteenth 
centuries, that education was not a responsibility of the state It is not 
surprising that the Sunday School (which also gave instruction m the three 
R’s) the Dame Schools (taught by a housewife in her home for the masses 
of children) and the Lancastrian Schools (monitorial schools for poor 
children) flourished in England and ivere transplanted to early Amenca 
It was natural, also, for the class educational system to be transplanted 
to the colonies in the New World The universities of Oxford and Cam 
bndge were patterns for the founding of Harvard William and Mary, 
Yale, Princeton, University of Pennsylvania (Academy and College of 
Pennsylvania), Columbia (King’s College), Brown, Rutgers, and Dart 
mouth, all founded by 1769 The Latin Grammar Schools of England, 
established to prepare the sons of the pnvileged for college, became 
models for similar schools in all colonies except Georgia Eton and 
Westminister, endowed preparatory academies, were copied in the New 
World with the founding of Symms and Eaton, Andover, Exeter, and 
many other pnvaie academies The class distinctions were especially 
marked in the early colleges At Harvard and Vale the names of students 
were not listed alphabetically but in the order of the social rank of their 
families According to Knight, ‘‘At both institutions a name of renown 
was Its own justification for an unnvallcd place m the college lists, though 
at both an ample fartane seems also to have been taken into account in 
estimating family rank ' * 

In time, other European influences were introduced, and after the 
Revolution an independent nation began to mike its own adaptations 
Thus, a distinctly American system eventually emerged For the first 
175 years or so (from about 1600 to 1775) England was the home coun 
try of the vast majority of the colonists The English governmental sys 
tern was our system And the English concept of education became our 
concept, to be modified in time, to be sure, but basically English m its 
origins 

Thus, our first schools were neither free schools nor universal ones 
They were church schools, and restricted in attendance In England the 
privileged classes sent their boys to private elcmenfar> schools .ind then 
to the Grammar Schools (the private secondary schools which oddly 
enough, are still referred to as ‘ public schools”), from which it w-as possi 


♦Edgar W Knighi op cii p 64 
*/lnJ p ?9 
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ble for them to enter the universities, such as Oxford and Cambndge 
The education of girls m England was at this tune restricted to pnvate 
tutoring There was little public concern for the education of the children 
of the poor They had access only to the Dame Schools or church schools 
Responsibility for education was not considered to be that of the govern- 
ment but of the parents and the church 

The colonists tended to transplant these concepts to the New World 
The aristocratic influences in the southern colonies tended to place com 
plete responsibility upon parents and the chweVi for the scboobng of 
children The class system of England was transplanted here Education 
was considered a privilege, not a right (as we have come to view it in 
modem America), except for orphans and pauper children, who were 
apprenticed and required to learn a trade * The Middle Colonies, stretch 
mg along the Atlantic seaboard from New England to the South and 
settled by a number of religious groups, tended to reflect European back- 
grounds and to view education as a function of the church, for the pur 
pose of instruction m the three R’s and religion 

The Dutch m New Amsterdam (New York) copied the form of coop 
eration between church and state that had been worked out m the mother 


country The Dutch West India Company was actually the governing 
power, appointing the school teacher and paying his salary Schools 
were free only for the poor The company demanded town rates or com 
pulsory payments to support the schools for the poor The schools were 
modeled after the parochial schools in Holland, and the church selected 
and certified the teachers, based on competence and religious orthodoxy 
The early development of schools in New England took a somewhat 
different form Here the state church dominated The Puntans were 
firm believers m education as a means of salvation, m the necessity of all 
to be able to read m order to find from the Scriptures the means of salva 
tion They believed firmly, also, in an educated minister for every church 
These beliefs made necessary the establishment of elementary schools 
for all children, both boys and girls, and Latin schools and colleges for 
the education of church leaders It was inevitable that these beliefs would 
w \a\eT fm* expression m'law It was inevitable, also, that these 
beliefs would become forerunners of the public school system, which 
eventually would be divorced from the church and sectarian religious 

instni(*liiTn 


THE FIRST PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

was^ouSd m ‘‘n "Jo”' «> Ktablishvd m the New World 

was rounded m New Netberland m 1638 However, it was short lived 

19J6*p°6°°^ New York The Macmillan Company, 
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because, in 1664, the English took over New York and resorted to the 
concept of limited governmental responsibility for schools In Penn 
sylvania, William Penn attempted to establish a public school system 
but church controls of schools continued 

Massachusetts passed two laws m the 1640*s that are often pointed 
to as the planting of the seeds of the Amencan public school system The 
schools established by these laws were not, in reality, public schools but 
arms of the established church, they were not secular, they were not 
compulsory, and the teachers were paid by the parents 

The first law, passed in 1642 by the Massachusetts Bay Colony, sim 
ply copied an act passed in 1641 by the Plymouth Colony, the latter 
adopting the principle of the English Poor Law of 1601, to theelfect that 
the care of poor children was a public responsibility The 1642 act re 
quired local officers to check on whether parents and masters were teach 
mg their children to read and to understand the pnnciples of religion and 
the capital laws of the country These officers were also empowered to 
apprentice children whose parents were unable or unwilling to give such 
training ’ Similar laws were subsequently enacted m Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia Obviously, these laws did not 
establish public schools m the sense that we understand the term today 
They were efforts to mandate a degree of learning and vocational train- 
ing, but not at public expense 

The 1647 law, commonly known as the "old deluder Satan” act, en 
acted by Massachusetts, was the first general school law in the colonies 
This act of the General Court required every town of fifty householders 
to make provision for instruction in reading and writing The language 
of the act, in modernized spelling, is as follows 

It being one chief object of that old deluder, Satan, to keep men from the 
knowledge of the Scnpiures. as m former Irnies by keeping them in an unknown 
tongue, so m these latter times by persuading them from the use of tongues 
that so at least the true sense and meaning of the original might be clouded by 
feJse glosses of saint seeming deceivers, that learning may not be boned in ihc 
grave of our fathers in the Church and Commonwealth, the Lord assisting our 
endeavors 

It IS therefore ordered, that every township m ihis junsdjction after the 
Lord hath increased them lo the number of fifty householders shall then forth 
With appoint one within their town to leach all such children as shall resort 
to him to write and read whose wages shall be paid either by the parents or 
masters of such children, or by the inhabitants in general by way of supply, as 
the major part of those that order the pnidenliaJs of the town shall appoint 
Pr()\ ided Those that send their children be not oppressed by paying much more 
than they can have them taught for in other towns and 

It IS further ordered. That where any town shall increase to the number of 


’Edgar NN Knight f>p fit p tOI 
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one hundred families or householders they shall set up a grammar school, the 
master thereof being able to instruct youth so far as they may be fitted for the 
university ProMded That if any town neglect the performance hereof above 
one year, that every such town shall pay five pounds to the next school till 
they shall perform this order * 


Despite the doubts that the intent of the act was to establish a public 
school system, it was the first of its type to be enacted, and it did contain 
some of the basic principles that were later incorporated into public 
school legislation ft did provide for public taxation, and the appoint 
ment of a teacher for all children who might come to him Moreover, it 
was widely copied by other colonies And by 1671, all of the New Eng 
land colonies except Rhode Island had adopted some degree of compul 
sory education 


The 1647 law was unpopular from several standpoints Parents re 
sisted the compulsory attendance because they needed their children to 
help with the crops The levying of a form of public taxation was resisted 
Many features of the law were ignored or evaded Not until much later 
were grammar schools, auihonzed by the law, established by the towns 
And not until a century later did the schools begin to emerge as non 
sectai^n, secular schools, m which no particular religious doctrine was 


outside Massachusetts, 
from Connecticut was haphazard, as settlers spread out 

scanennc »os'»ard migration of the Indies This 

rchor.„li ,™ n ''“^'■er serving sevemi 

on to another Fmnu ^ months m one and then moving 

districts each with t ® *°'™^hips were divided into several school 

mrhs;rftrvrrs:t™^^^^^^ 

withom legislation, being legal, ze^bter r 


free Public Schools in o New Nation 

wnrtVa^b'«„^a[dtr aTyTem\»re'“’'r 

westward from the Atlantic schools As the colonists spread 

of the district ^^em the traditions 

authonzation The seed had k,? often without plan or legal 

nonsectarian system of free ^ flowering of a universal. 

Great impetus in these dtr#^ * supported by public taxation 

these directions was given by the Continental Con 

*lblJ n tns 
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gress (1785 and 1786) and by the Federal Constitution m 1^9 The 

Continental Congress, provided for by the Articles of Confederation 

under which the independent colonies formed a loose ^tganira 

tween mdependence (1781) and the establishment of the Republic (1789), 

passed the Ordinance of 1785, which provided for a ® ciatps of 

tory between the Ohio and Mississippi nvcrs (from which the sMes 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsm were 

the setting aside of the sixteenth section of each township for ™ 

tenance of schools, that is, one square mfle, or 640 acres, o 

miles (23 040 acres) in each congressional ,i,e 

1787 (the Northwest Ordinance) provided a plan of admi B 

new temtory Article 3 contained the following provision 

Religion, morality and knowledgebeingnecessaiy to go^ gov^ 

the happmes; of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever 
encouraged 

This statement refers, of course, to the slate 

new temtory, but it and the land grant set a patt 

added to the Union . ^ nf education. 

The Federal Constitution itself was silent on mat 

but Article X (Tenth Amendment) Lnvenuon for m- 

There was a proposal made S^J'gjycatjon, but no action was 

semon of a statement on responsibility f -d power under the 

taken State responsibility for education is an implied power 
Tenth Amendment, which reads as follows 

The powers not ".S'm •» 

prohibited by it to the states, arc re 
people 

r ™ the Union by 1800 (the thirteen onginal 

Of the sixteen states forming the Uni msened 

colonics and Vermont, Wishing the state's rcsponsibihw f‘>'’ 

clauses in their fanned from the Northwest Tern 

education By the time the i' responsibility had been firaily 

tory were admitted to the U"' • acquired. Congress continued 

established Thus, as ''^,,^ands for ihc mamlenance of schools, 
the principle of setting asi P un,on by treaty and owned ils own 

except in Texas, which name. nlo. he ^^„ed from existing 

land, and Maine and township have been set aside by 

slates Since 185° admitted slate, except in Utah, An 

Congress for schools ^ p,u/acctions were allotted And each new 

re-rderns^:.-- 
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Ali/estones m the Development of the 
American Public Schools 


1638— First public elementary school established in New Netherland 
(New York) 

1642— Law adopted by Massachusetts Bay Colony incorporating the 
principles of the English Poor Law of 1601 

1647— Old Deluder Satan Act, enacted by Massachusetts, requinng es 
tablishment of elementary and grammar schools, to be in part sup 
ported by public funds 

1776- 

1800— Constitutional provisions for public schools in the following 
states 

Pennsylvania- 1776(1790) New Hampshire- 1784 

North Carolina- 1776 Vermont— 1787 

Georgia- 1777(1798) Delaware- 1792 

Massachusetts- 1780 

1785— Chartering of University of Georgia— first state university 

1785-Northwest Land Ordinance provided grant of each sixteenth sec- 
tion of land to be set aside for schools 

1791 -Tenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution reserved to the 
states the responsibility for education 

1818-First grant of money by Congress to states for schools 

1821 -First public high school established in Massachusetts 

1839 Opening of first normal school— Lexington, Massachusetts 

'*™'fchoolf ' provisions for public 

grant colleges m 

1867-Bureau of EdueaUon created by federal government 

1872— The Kalamazoo Case iinTioM u 

high schools ^ support of public 

1917-Smith Hughes Act crovirfeH i 

tion federal grants for vocational educa 


1954-U S Supreme Court ruled . 

segregation unconstitutional 
1958-National Defense Education Act 
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GROWTH OF THE IDEA OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

What were the factors that contnbuted to popular acceptance of the 
concept of state responsibility for the education of all the people be 
tween the founding of the colonies and the founding of the new nation 
(1607 to 1789)'? There were many factors, but two are dominant First, 
there was the slowly expanding desire for political democracy Property 
qualifications for voting, a concept transplanted from England, gradually 
were abolished Then it became apparent that if a ruling, privileged class 
was to give way to rule of the people through the ballot, education of the 
masses was a necessity The second factor, like the first a product largely 
of rugged pioneer conditions, was the deep feeling that a pauper or chanty 
education was not in keeping with the spirit of an independent, proud 
people The masses clearly saw that if their economic lot was to be im 
proved for their children, the opportunity for education was basic An 
other tradition transplanted from England was the jailing of people who 
were unable to pay their debts Horror of the pauper status turned the 
thoughts of the people to the essentiality of education 

To be sure, there was opposition to the establishment of public 
schools The taxing of all for their support met with great opposition 
Compulsory school attendance laws were unpopular And many adhered 
to their European backgrounds in insisting that education was a fami y 
and a church responsibility But the popular will for free schools, freely 
open to all, grew until it prevailed 


THE FIRST PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 

Our first public schools were known as common schools meaning 
available to all These were elementary schools and in time the term 
‘common schools” came to connote elementary schools in t e 
mind Massachusetts established the first public high sc oo in - 
Massachusetts passed laws in 1827 and 1835 requiring * ® ^ 

ment of high schools in communities of a specified size n t e me 
time, private academies flourished, and their proponents oppose 
establishment of competing schools supported by public un s n 
there were 6,085 academies operating in the Unit^ed Stales, 
enrollments of more than 260,000 pupils The golden period o P 
vate academies was the penod from 1820 to I860, when many 
provided some public support for them 

The tide of this opposition was not turned until l87-,"i . . 

Kalamazoo Case In that year a taxpayer filed suit to test 

could be taxed to support a public high school, nro\i 

' common school authonzed by constitutioml an s 

sions, that it was not an extension of the common schoo u 
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of school not authorized by the Mate constitution The Michipin Supreme 
Court in 1874 ruled that hiph schools >fcCTC an extension of the common 
schools and that citizens could be legally taxed for 
decision led to a rapid expansion of the public high school (See T.inic I. 
p 5 and a consequent decline m the number of private academies 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT Of PUBLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

As has been previously slated. ouf first colleges uerc at! private in 
stitutions, for the most part established and m iinlaincd b> churches The 
first colleges were Harvard (1636). the College of Willum and Mary 
(1693), Yale (1701), Princeton (1746). University of rcnnsylvanin 
(1751), Columbn (1754), Drown (1764) Rutgers (1766). and Dart 
mouth (1769) By 1800, the number of colleges in existence was twent) 
five The University of Georgia w.as the first state univcrsil> to be char 
tered, m 1785, but it did not begin operating until 1800 The University 
of North Carolina was chartered in 1789 and began operation m 1795 
The first college for women was Mount HoljoKc. cstiblished m 1838 
Hampton Institute, founded in 1868, was the first college for Negroes 
There were in 1860 a total of 264 colleges and universities in the United 
Stales, of which only seventeen were public institutions Even today two 
of every three (of the 2,000) colleges and universities arc priv itc institu 
lions Total college enrollments have grown from about 150,000 in 1890 
10 about 4,000 000 in 1961 

The Latin Grammar Schools and Colleges were reserved for male 
students Oberlin College was the first to admit women, m 1838 Some 
private schools taught girls penmanship, needlework, music, and Ian 
guages These were classical schools m the best tradition, such courses 
were considered the best possible preparation for the professions, and 
anything smacking of the ‘ practical ’ was considered as diluting proper 
education There were practical schools that developed in some of the 
cities What they offered was sometimes called English education, as the 
basic language was English and the subject milter generally was an ex 
tension of the elementary schools They were not college preparatory, 
the Latin Grammar Schools were In the United States we have come to 
associate the term f,rammar school with elementary schools In the Eng 
lish tradition they are secondary schools 

Of course, the Latin Grammar Schools in Colonial America were 
imitations of the English schools of the same name The name derived 
from the fact that Latin was the basic language studied The highly se 
lective or aristocratic nature of these schools denves from the history of 
Latin as the language of the educated classes of Western Europe Mcr 
chants, government officials, soldiers, and the Roman Catholic Church 
carried the language of Ancient Rome throughout Western Europe While 
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the natives continued their native tongues and dialects, Latin became the 
universal language, at least universal for Western Europe Thus, it came 
to be associated with the cultivated people, as the prize possession of the 
well educated It served to mark the cultured from the peasant 

The Latin schools were never very popular m the New World as re- 
flected by indifference to the 1647 law authorizing them Some of the 
Latin schools m Massachusetts did not prepare a single student for col- 
lege m ten or even twenty years * And Harvard, in its first sixty years, 
graduated an average of eight students each year 

The private academy served to bridge the gap between the Latin 
Grammar School and the public high school, since its curriculum tended 
to reflect both, and since it was both college preparatory and terminal 
The three types of secondary schools that have abounded throughout 
the educational history of the United States are 


Type of School 
The Latin Grammar School 

The Academy 

The Public High School 


Period in Which It Flourished 
From settlement to the Revolution 
(1607-1775) 

From Revolution to about 1875 
From 1875- 


These are not precise dates, of course, there was overlapping from 
one to the other, and all three types still exist 


Some Early Schools as 
Forerunners of fhe Public Schools 

EARLY PHILANTHROPIC SCHOOLS 

The concept that the colonists brought with them from England, 
based upon the notion that education was not a public function but that 
private philanthropy or chanty should support some kind of education 
enterprise for the poor and the indigent, is reflected in some of the ear y 
schools established for this purpose 

THE LANCASTRIAN SCHOOLS 

The basic idea of the Lancastnan School, because of the cost of 
teachers was to use the older and more intelligent children to teach t e 
younger and less gifted children in groups, through a monitonal system 
The function of the teacher was to organize the total group of children 


•GooJ typ nf p 54 
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mlo dusters of nine and asststi a monitor (one of the pupils) to tahe charge 
of teaching them The teacher did give special instruction to the monitors 
and encouraged and disciplined the pupils But, thereafter, the monitors 
were in almost complete charge of their groups -checking attendance and 
truancy, handling instructional materials, examining and promoting pu 
oils By dispensing with qualified teachers and using the more advanced 
pupils as teachers, the inculcation of the rudiments of learning could be 
cheap indeed Under this plan, one teacher could supervise the teaching 
of several hundred pupils Organization was the key to the plan, to have 
each group so organized as to keep things moving, every child kept con 
tinuously busy But there were many weaknesses 

The Lancastrian School idea had its appeal m the United States 
largely because of its economy The first American Lancastrian School 
was established in New York in the first decade of the 1800's, and the 
idea rapidly spread to other parts of the country After wide use, the 
plan declined and disappeared before the Civil War penod The plan 
had some good by products It provided opportunity for some degree 
of learning for children who otherwise would have had little or no op 
portunity for schooling And by reaching large numbers, it stimulated the 
desire for more learning and better school conditions Moreover, it 
focused discussion on the need for special preparation of teachers 
All m all, the Lancastrian system probably helped to hasten popular 
desire for a universal system of free schools The system took its name 
from an English schoolmaster, Joseph Lancaster 


THE INFANT SCHOOL 

Another extension of the chanty or philanthropy idea of education 
in the early part of the nineteenth century in the United Stales was the 
Infant School, borrowed from Scotland, which may have had some m 
fluence on the later estabtishmem of kindergarten and primary schools 
as public institutions At the lime of their founding there was no ban on 
employing children in factories, even the very young The idea was 
introduced into the United States in 1818, when Boston established 
Infant Schoo s as a supplement to the public schools At that time the 

SsZ ■" many 

SOCIETIES TO PROMOTE SCHOOLS 
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purpose was to promote schools for our children These socieues have 
had many counterparts through the years since the public schools became 
well established One of the notable examples has been the movement 
since 1930 to provide special schools or instruction in regular schools 
for handicapped children The rather comprehensive program of “spe 
cial education ’ now existing almost universally in good size school 
districts is a direct result of the vigorous organizations in local commu 
nines of parents of handicapped children The parents, rather than ed 
ucators, promoted the idea until public support demanded that the public 
schools provide services for these children 

One of the early influential societies was the Society for Establishing 
a Free School in the City of New York, m 1805 Since New York did 
not have a public school system until 1842, the Society could be con 
sidered as a forerunner of a public school system In fact, later, its name 
was changed to the Pubhc SchooJ Society of New York When a city 
school board was created in New York, the Society turned all of its 
property over to the new pubhc school system 

Finally, a type of school now maintained by every church had great 
influence on promoting the establishment of pubhc schools This is the 
Sunday School, organized by churches to teach children to read and 
learn the Catechism Onginating m England for the purpose of serving 
children who worked in factories, it was transplanted to Virginia in 
1786 and spread to other areas It served two basic purposes it brought 
together children of all classes in a “common” school of sorts, and it 
emphasized the need for a common school supported by all the people 


Some Early Leaders in the 
Pofafic Scboof Movemenf 

We have traced the economic and social forces prefacing the ultimate 
adoption of the public school concept the aspirations of the working 
classes for education for their children, the recognition that a democracy 
must have enlightened voters, the revulsion of the rugged pioneers 
against the chanty or philanthropy idea m education We saw, also, 
the influence of certain early schools for the evolving concept of a free, 
common school for every man’s child the Lancastnan School, the Dame 
School, the Infant School, the secular Sunday School 

There was another powerful force that contnbuicd significanily to 
the coalescing of public opinion behind the idea of a uniscrsal. publiclj 
supported and controlled system of free schools This force was a group 
of leaders whom history has evaluated as educational statesmen The 
contribution of Franklin and JelTerson to the growing idea of the need of 
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basic education for all had stent influence in creatine a climate of public 
opinion favorable to a mass system of education 


benjamin franklin 

His paper, “Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth m Penn- 
sylvania” (1749), led to the founding of the Philadelphia Academy 
The proposal was a “realist” (practical) education as contrasted with 
the classical Subjects proposed for the ctirrtculum were English, math 
ematics, history, handwriting, geography, oratory and debating, logic, 
morality, and natural history Although Franklin’s plans, were not all 
incorporated into the Philadelphia Academy, he was clearly advocating 
what has evolved into the American comprehensive high school 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 

Jefferson prepared in 1779 the Virginia Bill for the More General 
Diffusion of Knowledge, which provided for a primary school for each 
township to be publicly controlled and supported m part by the public 
Children were to attend three years free, beyond this period they were 
to pay tuition The curriculum was to consist of reading, writing, anih 
metic, and the history of Greece, Rome, England, and the United States 
Twenty secondary schools were to be established m the state, and the 
brightest boys were to be enabled to attend these schools at public ex- 
pense for two or more years The full course was six years The highest of 
this group were to be sent on to the College of William and Mary, and the 
rejects were to become the pnmary-school teachers The sons of parents 
able to pay could be sent on through the full six years of secondary 
school and to the College of William and Mary Jefferson, today, has often 
been vigorously attacked for presuming to limit free education of all to 
three years and for making education beyond that period highly selective 
But it must be remembered that this was a radical proposal for his day It 
has been assumed that Jefferson, being a practical statesman, meant his 
proposal to be only a first step in the implementation of a comprehensive 
program of public education. How far ahead of his time he was is indicated 
by the fact that his 1779 proposal was not acted upon by the Virginia 
Legislature until 1796, and then passed upon in an ineffective form He 
was the founder and chief architect of the University of Virginia He 
favored local control of the pnmary schools, holding that the people were 
the best judges of local issues He believed that education should contrib- 
ute to increased production, labor saving, preserving health, and im 
provement of agnculture (a forerunner of the Momll Act and Land 
Grant College Act of 1862) 
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Benjamin FranWm— Proposed in 1749 a prac- 
tical educational program for youth which lead to 
the founding of the Philadelphia Academy 


Thomas Jefferson— Anihos of a proposed public 
school system for Virginia (1779), providing a 
primary school in each township and twenty sec- 
ondary schools Three years of schooling to be 
free for all Secondary schooling required tuition, 
except for a small select group 


Horace Mann— The “Father of the American 
Public School “ First secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education He led the 
fight to establish the first public normal school 
(1839) and to make the public school a secular 
institution 


Henry Barnard— Led in passage of law estab- 
lishing the Connecticut State Board of Education 
and became the first secretary of the Board In- 
fluenced establishment of the Rhode Island State 
Board of Education Became the first United 
States Commissioner of Education (1867) 
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There was another group which, building upon the past of the young 
nar^-at that critical point in the .830 sand 1840’s “h- •'’= 
whether we would continue to vacdlate between public or philanthrop 
education seemed to hang in the balance-was able 
opinion to embrace the public school concept Some of the most inllucn 
tial of this group follow 


HORACE MANN 


The acknowledged giant of this era. sometimes referred to as the 
Father of the American Public School, was Horace Mann Prepared 
as a lawyer at Brown University, Mann was a successful politician 
But his abiding interest was m education, which he viewed as the means 
of the “infinite improvabihiy of man “ He served as the first secretary 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Education, serving twelve years 
in that position With great forcefulness and utter dedication, he waged 
an uncompromising campaign for improvement of Massachusetts 
schools The prevailing conditions m Massachusetts obtained generally 
inadequate financial support of the schools, short terms (a few weeks), 
poor equipment, indifference to the attendance of children, and incom 
petent teachers Boards violated the certification laws and hired teachers 
as they pleased Mann used two weapons, skillfully and aggressively, 
to swing public opinion toward rectifying the deplorable conditions 
his annual reports and his public addresses In addition, he edited the 
Common 5c/ioo/ Journal He was specific, he cited cases and prepared 
clear remedies His eloquence, his command of language, and his utter 
devotion to his task had great effect upon the people 

Naturally, he had vigorous opposition The conservatives considered 
him a radical and a “troublemaker” The churches were particularly 


vehement m their opposition He was fighting for the seculzir schools, 
and m Massachusetts, it should be remembered, was the home base of 
the church-controlled school supported m large part by public taxation 
His advocacy of Bible reading without comment— in other words, the 
advocacy of the divorcement of public education from sectarian teach 
mg— aroused bitter hostility on the part of the church leaders He saw 
clearly that the teaching of religious creeds in the public schools would 
utaalely destoy these schools So bitter was the opposition that an 
effort was made m the slate leeislature to abolish the State Board of 
Education and, therefore, his job But Mann won In 1855 the people 
raihnr??”? adopted a consututional amendment establishing the 
Massactowm "““ectanan institutions Mann’s fight m 

Massachusetts bad impact in other states, and graduallv the states 

T^e estb^hmlnt onh‘’“'’‘“ ’“’I™'*- “'’“''^''ed 

establishment of this pnneiple, the publicly supported and controlled 
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nonsectanan public school, became a landmark m ibe American s>steni 
of education 

Horace Manns other accomplishments dunng the twelve years of 
bjs secretaryship of the Stale Board of Education were prodigious 
school support was doubled, money was provided for school buildings, 
teachers salaries were increased, the school year was lengthened, high 
schools were established, three norma! schools were founded, school 
libraries were added, teaching methods were improved, and school 
supervision developed The influence of Horace Mann upon the develop 
ment of public schools, not only in the United States but in other coun 
tries, was profound 
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HINBY BARNARD 

The parallelism in the career of Henry Barnard and Horace Mann 
IS striking A graduate of Yale and, like Horace Mann prepared for the 
law he turned to teaching He studied for two years m Europe and be- 
came interested m the theories of Pcslalozzi In 1838 as a member of the 
Connecticut Legislature he was instnimcntal in the passage of the Jaw 
establishing a state board of education Again like Horace Mann he be- 
came the first secretary of the board he had helped to create Through 
much the same procedures Mann used in Massachusetts— annual 
reports speaking correspondence and the founding of the Conned 
icut Common School Journal— he brought about a reawakening of 
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public interest, which resulted m drastic reforms m the public schools of 
his slate Barnard aroused the same opposition as had Horace Mann, and 
the Connecticut Legislature abolished the State Board of Education m 
1842 as well as Barnard s job as secretary (New York had taken a sim- 
ilar action in 1821) But Barnard, by a powerful speech before the Legis- 
lature of Rhode Island, influenced that body in establishing a state board 
of education, and Henry Barnard became the first commissioner of ed 
ucation in that state His impact upon the schools of Rhode Island 
brought about similar advances to those of Horace Mann in Massachu 
setts He later served as principal of the Connecticut Normal School, 
as president of the University of Wisconsin, as president of St John’s 
College, and became in 1867 the first United States commissioner of 
education He helped to establish the American Association for the 
Advancement of Education, and edited ths American Journal of Educa 
non His book Pestalozzi and Peslahzzianism became a classic 


JAMES G CARTER 

Another spirit in the penod of awakening of the American people 
to the need for an adequate public school system was James G Carter 
Known as the “Father of Normal Schools” because of his advocacy 
of professional preparation of teachers and his efforts to establish special 
institutions (normal schools) for this purpose, his crusade for school 
improvement predated those of Horace Mann and Henry Barnard A 
graduate of Harvard in 1 820, he became a teacher and a writer of great 
Vigor His ‘ Letters on the Free Schools of New England” pointed up 
the great weakness of the schools and teachers, and concentrated public 
attention on corrective measures He outlined a comprehensive plan for 
the education of teachers in his “Essays on Education ” He was in 
strumental in the passage of the law creating the State Board of Educa 
tion in Massachusetts, which Horace Mann was to serve with distinc 
tion 


Tbe Organization anc/ 
Financing of American Schools 

of the d=vdopm=„t of the American 
tL ^=5 of r f ^ ■"“■nplete without some discussion of 

WTO nattcLs ST ">»> tavd developed and the ex 

Wing patterns of financial support As for the nonpublie schools, the 

7 The Awakening pp 192-237 seeEdgarW Knight op at Chapt 
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types of organizations vary according to the sponsoring agencies and 
the type of school Private schools, or nonpublic schools, may be cate- 
gonzed as pnvate nonprofit, preparatory, and church or parochial In 
general, nonpublic schools must be chartered by the state and must 
meet certain prescribed minimal standards As a general rule, nonpublic 
and public schools, at the respective levels, have many similarities 
Financing of nonpublic schools comes from several sources, income 
from endowments, gifts, tuition, and foundation grants being the chief 
ones 

The public schools below the college level are organized around basic 
units of local school districts These districts are authonzed or created 
by the state legislatures, and broad authonty goes with their creation, 
such as the right of the voters to select the governing bodies (usually 
called school boards, committees, trustees, or boards of education), 
the right to establish schools and to levy taxes or propose lax levies, 
the right to issue bonds to erect school buildings, and the right to employ 
teachers and fix conditions of their work 

In 1960—61 there were about 37,000 local school districts These 
districts vary widely in size, from one square mile to almost 18,000 
square miles The number of districts also vanes widely among the 
states There is one school distnct in Hawaii, while Nebraska has 3,569 
The population of districts vanes within states New York City is the 
largest, with over 1,000,000 children enrolled and in excess of 40 000 
teachers employed The largest district geographically is the Elks County. 
Nevada, distnci -almost 1 8,000 square miles Sinking vanations are also 
to be found in the ability of school districts within a given state to support 
their schools Taxable wealth per child in some distncts often is scNcral 
times that of others in the same state, or even of adjoining distncts The 
number of school distncts m the United States has been decreasing 
steadily in the last thirty years For example, in 193! there were more 
than 127.000 districts There has been a decline of some 90 000 distncts 
since 1931 This decline has resulted from better highways, good trans- 

be furnished in the small school distncl About 5 000 small school dis- 
tncts still exist as legal entities but operate no schools, either because 
there are too few children within their borders to foster the maintenance 
of a school or because it was found to be more economical to pay tuition 
and transport the children to a nearby school 

TYPES OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Local school distncts are generally classified according to geograph- 
ical Size or areas served Some serve a very small area, a town, a town 
ship, a county, or a state Hawaii has a statewide school unit, and Alaska 
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operates on a stale basis all areas not a part of organized distncts A 
total of thirteen states have county units (one school district serving an 
enure county) In nineteen states there are some county units, but for 
the most part the local or independent school district predontmates 
Twenty nine stales have independent school districts, mixed with other 
types In all, as has been staled, there are some 37,000 separate school 
distncts each with its own govenung board In 1960-61, there were 
more than 166,000 local school board members The number of school 


board members, because of the reduction in the number of school dis 
incts.has declined from more than 400.000 in 1933 to the above number 
in 1960-61 Many of the school distncts are too small and have insuffi 
cicnt resources to provide an adequate educational program for their 
children Only about 13,000 are large enough to employ a supenntendent 
of schools Although some 25,000 one room schools still exist, most of 


these are m school distncts large enough to maintain well rounded ed 


ucational programs 

At the apex of the governing boards for public schools is the state 
board of education, the policy making body for the slate in school mat 
lets All but three states (Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin) have such 
boards These boards function through a state education agency, usually 
called a state department of education or state department of public 
instruction The stale agency consists of an executive officer, usually 
called state commissioner of education or state supenntendent of public 
instruction, and a professional staff on which are experts m every area 
of concerrf to the schools In some slates, members of the state board 
of education arc elected by a vote of the people and m some they are 
appointed by the governor or legislature Likewise, the chief stale school 
officer (commissioner or state supenntendent) is elected m some slates 
and appointed by the state board of education m others Stale boards 
or departments of education are charged with the enforcement of min 
imum standards, as fixed by law or regulation, and with the responsibility 
for stimulating school distncts to attain the best possible educational 
program for children 


HOW PUBLIC SCHOOLS ARE FINANCED 

Tlic ongmal source of support of the public schools, the local prop 

For the school 

)rar 1960 - 61 local sources of taaattoa provrjcrl 56 3 per ccul of the 
total support of the public schools, slate sources providctl 40 I per cent, 
tol ^h^tTr''; ''E'^lE'orcs aulhonze 

I uses on local properly constitute the ch.cf source of funds for schools 
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although m some states school distncts may levy other forms, such as 
sales and income taxes In some distncts, local taxes are ample to op- 
erate the schools, but in others even the highest tax rates do not yield 
sufficient revenues Thus, states have gradually developed programs 
to supplement local sources of support for (he schools These are state 
wide taxes— property, income, severance, and sales taxes are the major 
ones — which they apportion to the schools on formulas designed to assure 
reasonably equal educational opportunity In general, states attempt 
to provide minimum foundation programs, which the local distnct may 
ennch according to its financial ability This trend in states has grown 
rapidly since 1930 In 1929— 30, for example, only 17 per cent of the 
total support of public schools came from stale funds, in contrast to 
about 40 per cent m 1960-61 States vary widely in the extent of their 
support of public schools, ranging from about 4 per cent of the total m 
Nebraska to about 80 per cent in Delaware 

The total income of the public schools in 1960—61 was 517,694,- 
104,000, of which $14,778,972,000 came from taxation and 52,915,132,- 
000 from the sale of bonds (for capital outlay— eonslruclion of budd- 
ings chiefly) The expenditure per pupil m average daily attendance in 
all public schools m 1960-61 was $390, ranging from S208 in one slate 
to $570 in another 
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operates on a state basis all areas not a part of organized disincts A 
total of thirteen states have county untls(ORe school district serving an 
entire county) In nineteen states there are some county units, but for 
the most part the local or independent school district predominates 
Twentj nine states have independent school districts, mixed with other 
types In aU, as has been stated, there are some 37,000 separate school 
disincis each with its ou-n governing board In 1960—61, there were 
more than 166,000 local school board members The number of school 
board members, because of the reduction m the number of school dis 
incts, has declined from more than 400.000 in J 933 to the above number 
in 1960-61 Many of the school distnets are too small and have insufR 
cicnt resources to provide an adequate educational program for their 
children Only about 13,0QQ are large enough to employasupenntendent 
of schools Although some 25.000 one room schools still exist, most of 
these arc m school distnets large enough to maintain well rounded ed 


ucational programs 

At the apex of the governing boards for public schools is the state 
board of education, the policy making body for the slate in school mat 
ters All but three states (lllmois. Michigan, and Wisconsin) have such 


boards These boards function through a state education agency, usually 
called a state department of education or slate department of public 
instruction The stale agency consists of an executive officer, usually 
called slate commissioner of education or state superintendent of public 
instruction, and a professional staff on which are experts m every area 
of concent to the schools In some states, members of the state board 
of education are elected by a vote of the people and in some they are 
appointed b) the governor or legislature Likewise, the chief stale school 
officer (commissioner or state superintendent) is elected in some states 
and appointed by the slate board of education m others State boards 
or dcpnnments of education are charged wuh the enforcement of mm 
imum standards as fixed by law or regulation, and with the responsibility 
for stimulating school disincls to attain the best possible educational 
program for children 
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although in some states school distncts may levy other forms, such as 
sales and income taxes In some distncts, local taxes are ample to op 
erate the schools, but in others even the highest tax rates do not yield 
sufficient revenues Thus, states have gradually developed programs 
to supplement local sources of support for the schools These are state 
wide taxes— property, income, severance, and sales taxes are the major 
ones — which they apportion to the schools on formulas designed to assure 
reasonably equal educational opportunity In general, states attempt 
to provide minimum foundation programs, which the local district may 
enrich according to its financial ability This trend in states has grown 
rapidly since 1930 In 1929—30, for example, only 17 per cent of the 
total support of public schools came from state funds, m contrast to 
about 40 per cent in 1960-61 States vary widely in the extent of their 
support of public schools, ranging from about 4 per cent of the total in 
Nebraska to about 80 per cent in Delaware 

The total income of the public schools in 1960—61 was $17,694,' 
104,000, of which $14,778,972,000 came from taxation and $2, 915, 132,- 
000 from the sale of bonds (for capital outlay-construction of build 
mgs chiefly) The expenditure per pupil m average daily attendance m 
all public schools in 1960-61 was $390, ranging from $208 m one state 
to $570 in another 
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The Great Issues 
in 

American Education 


THERE IS an aphonsm lhat controversy is the Jifeblood 
of a free society This is another way of saying that dissent is essential 
10 the survival of democracy At first glance these seem paradoxical 
principles, but carefully examined, they reveal not only the nature of 
a free society but the secret of its vigor 

Controversy is at the heart of progress in a democracy because it 
enables free men to make free decisions, to amve at conclusions based 
upon evaluation of all sides of an issue In an authontanan society there 
IS only one viewpoint that of the prevailing authonty Free discussion 
IS stifled, and dissent is a mark of disloyally, even treason Any debate 
on decisions of “higher authonty” is considered seditious Tlius, popular 
thought, intellectual ferment, constant probing and questioning of the 
people about public policies and governmental laws and edicts are taboo 
Obviously, such a system stifles intellectual activity, kills interest and 
participation of people m public affairs, and dnves each citizen to 
silence and ultimately to sullenness and rebellion 

In the free society the key to intellectual vigor, pnde in progress, 
IS free discussion— freedom of speech and press Every man is to have 
his say Even when he enunciates “dangerous ideas,” he still can say it 
Why’ Because if one man expresses an extreme, seemingly radical idea, 
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anolhtr v,J\ countemct it w.th a moderate or even r=act.ona^ one 
Somewhere in between, the people, after hearing or studying all expres 
sions on a given issue, come to a conclusion as to the sound one This 
principle of open and free discussion, of vehement dissent, diSferences 
of opinion, and often bitter controveisy is difficult for many people to 
accept A substantial proportion of people believe in free speech only 
if they agree with the speaker s viewpoint 

The public schools, belonging to all the people and subjected to pop 
ular will for support, will always be a subject of great controversy 
Free schools were bom m controversy And evolution of the principle 
of free, public education in the United States moved forward on con 
troversy There is no reason to assume that the schools will ever be 
free of cnticism public discussion, and controversy But this does not 
mean public antagonism, although some segments of the public may be 
violently opposed to the pnnciple of public schools It does not mean 
that a given critic is anti public schools He may be deeply committed 
to their maintenance but is skeptical of their procedures and wants 
them strengthened 


CAUSES OF PRESENT CRITICISM OF SCHOOLS 


While controversy has been present throughout the life of the public 
schools, the ferment of public cnticism seems to be more heated dunng 
a national crisis, such as the threat of war, dunng war, or during a cold 
war such as that in which we are now involved The present penod of 
public school controversy began after Pearl Harbor, stilled somewhat 
dunng World War II, smoldered m the aftermath of the war, began to 
mount again with the Korean War, and flared in sizzling criticisms with 
the launching of the first Russian Sputmk in 1957 The decade 1950- 
1 960 has witnessed the most intense and perhaps the most bitter scrutiny 
of all education in the United Stales, with particular focus upon the public 
schools There are, of course, many reasons why this decade brought 
forth such a development Some of these are 

1 The fraslialitm of Ihe Amencan people, after havmg fought two 
world wars and the Korean War. to Bnd that peace was still an elusive 
search 


2 The concept that had been built up m the publtc n„„d, as an at 
gument for establishment of free education for alt and used repeatedly 

n°,tmnTo™bT“ mT''' education all our 

S mddi^ In 0 ^““ so'wtl-euonomic, moral, social, political, 

l*»Pte would automatically solve all the 
problems of human behavior, make all men good and wise, a!l votei? 
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enlightened and unselfish, all woriers diligent and efficient, and all public 
servants invanably commuted to the public welfare, claimed too much 
for the schools No system of education can promise all these things as 
universal absolutes of attainment 

3 The public will always seek a scapegoat for its own failures And 
schools, close at hand to every citizen, an instrumentality that he sup 
ports with his taxes, are always a prime object for scapegoating 


Current Issues in Education 

What are the great issues in American education that are currently 
being debated with great heat and often with too little light’ There are 
many, too many to enumerate here The major ones (and each has nu 
merous offspnng that shoot the criticism into thousands of minor details) 
center on one or the other of the following (1) Mass education is a fail 
ure, we should return to the European two track system of one set of 
schools for the privileged (gifted) and one set for the poor and less 
gifted (2) Our schools are soft and flabby, with curricula and teaching 
methods designed to encourage anti intelleciualism and sloth (3) The 
intellectual subjects, especially mathematics, science, and foreign Ian 
guages, are slighted (4) The schools are too expensive (5) Our teachers 
are incompetent, because their preparation has slighted the academic 
disciplines and glonfied methods courses 


Ten Criticisms of the Schools 

The NEA Research Division, m 1956. surveyed the issues as re 
fleeted in thirty lay magazines, made a frequency tabulation of cnticisms 
discussed in articles in these publications, and grouped the criticisms 
under ten categones ‘ Then the study sought to evaluate these criticisms 
in the Jjght of the facts as revealed by research studies and their validity 
in light of research findings The ten predominant cnticisms examined 
in this study are 

1 Public school policy is in the control of professional educators 

2 Progressive education has taken over the public schools 

3 Life adjustment education has replaced intellectual training 
m the public schools 

4 The policy of promoting all in the public school has robbed 
education of the stimulus of competition 

•National Education Assocution Research Division Ten Cnticisms of Public Ed 
ucation Resforch Dullfiin December 1957,35 131 '■75 
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5 Lax dMiplme ra the public schools has contnbuted to the m 

crease in juvenile delinquency 

6 The teaching of classical and modem foreign languages is dis 
appearing from the public secondary schools 

7 High school students are avoiding science and mathematics 

8 The public schools are neglecting the gifted child because they 
are geared to teach the average child 

9 The public schools are neglecting the training of children in moral 
and spintual values 

10 The standards of the schools of education are low, their programs 
of questionable value, and the intellectual qualities of prepanng 
teachers are the poorest in the universities “ 

Not all of these ten cnticisms can be discussed in detail Salient 
points of them are discussed below The cniicism is stated, and the con- 
trasting viewpoints are set forth No attempt has been made to suggest 
conclusions about the relative validity of the arguments 

CONTROL OF PUBLIC SCHOOL POLICY 

Th® CfiNeiim That the public schools are dominated by "profes- 
sional educationists, ' that is, by professors of education in the "teachers' 
colleges ” school administrators, state department of education offi- 
cials specialists in the V S Office of Education, and national organiza- 
tions of educationists 

This criticism alleges that control of the public schools has, by a 
subtle and malignant groisih, been taken anay from the people and put 
mio ihe hondj of on educational bureaucracy nho tram the teachers, 
control tlicir certification, determine the curricula, and select the text- 
books thus deprn ing the public of all policy-making decisions regarding 
the aims and methods of schooling 

The Re/oinder The educators refute the cnticism by pointing out that 
public school policy is delcnnmed by the respective state legislatures, 
that a lay state board of education administers the schools under authonty 
specified by Jhe legislature, that certification of teachers isdetermmed fay 
this lay board under powers granted by the elected representatives of the 
people, that at the local level school policy is determined by elected 
representatucs (85 per cent of all local school board members arc elected 
by a Note of the people of the community), that teaching is the only pro 
fession in which lay people tell the practitioners what to do (all other 
professions hast legal control over preparation, licensure, and method 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 

The Criticism That the educationists running our schools are prod 
acts of the John Dewey philosophy of alloHing children to do as they 
please select their course of study folloa their interests of the moment 
and in general to a\oid the rigorous discipline of tough intellectual 
studies 

The criticism alleges that professional education has produced an 
undisciplined generation of children sloppy in scholarship and de\ oid of 
the rudiments of learning that this has led to selfish children anti 
intellectual in attitude that ne should abandon the child centered" 
school and return to the subject centered one 

TheReioinder The term pmgresstveeducafion has been adopted as 
a stereotype to smear any kind of educaiiona] program with which a cntic 
disagrees that the term stems from a group (Progressive Education 
Association) that tended to an extreme interpretation of Dewey s plea to 
find more effective motivation for children to learn than routine rote 
drill that this extreme group never rallied more than a small proportion 
of public school teachers as its adherents and that it ^\e^t out of existence 
m 1 955 that a recent sampling survey of public school teachers indicated 
that only about 7 per cent classified themselves as progressives while 46 
per cent classified themselves as partly pro^essive and partly traditional 
With a leaning toward the progressive and 43 per cent classified them 
selves as partly both but leaning toward the traditional that research 
studies do not sustain the notion that products of the so-called pro 
gressive schools are infenor 

LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION 

T/ie CriNcism That the educationists ba\e abandoned intellectual 
training as the baste purpose of schools that they ha\ e infused the school 
curriculum mth soft courses stressing social cmc and xocalional ad 
justmenf— adjustment by conformity and accommodaccorv 
is reflected m the low academic quality of high school graduates 

The cnricism alleges that there is one fundamental purpose of educa 
lion the training of the intellect that there is only one way to do this 
and that ts through the systematic mastery of the academic disciplines 
(hat locational training ciitc education and human relationships are 
functions of the home and society not of the school 

The Re/omrfer The term life adjustment \^as contained in the Pros 
scr Resolution adopted by the American Vocational Association m 1945 
the purpose of which was to call attention to the needs of high school slu 
dents (about 60 per cent of the total) who would neither go to college nor 
enter vocations for which high schools provided courses that Ife 
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ad,u 5 tmenl education is intended to equip all Aroencan youth vnth proper 
skills, knowledge, and understandings that will enable them “ 

and profitable lives, that including subjects to setve the needs of all high 
school students has increased the holding rate and has stcaddy increased 
the number of high school graduates going on to college, that enrollment 
m numbers and percentages m tbe basic academic subjects has, m fact, 
increased, not declined, since 1900 


PROMOTION AND REPORTING PRACTICES 

The Critici jm That the motivating power of thefree-enterpnse system 
IS being undermined by the elimination of competition through practices 
of promotion of all students and noncompetitive grading systems m the 
public schools 

The critics allege that promoting pupils automatically from grade to 
grade is robbing children of the incentive to perform at their maximum 
level, that the spirit of competition has been abandoned, that reporting 
grades to parents gties no basts for comparison with other pupils 

The f^ejoinder The practice ot automatic promotion is far &om a urn* 
versal one, in fact, probably the majonty of public schools does not follow 
It, that schools that do follow the practice point to many research studies 
tending to show that retention of pupils is not fruitful, that retained 
students tend to lose all interest and perform no better the second year 
m the same grade than m the first year, that the application of ngid, ar* 
bitrary acadermc standards to promotion is harmful, that the school 
program and the methods of teaching should be adapted to chQdren and 
not to a mythical standard of academic achievement (There is evidence 
from research studies that automatic promotions do tend to deter some 
pupils from performmg at the level of their capabilities ) 

As to the grading and reportmg systems, the key question is, what 
standard of evaluation, among three possible ones, should be used 
individual standards, class standards, or standardized scores'^ In other 
words, shall the grading system evaluate a child m comparison to his own 
abdity, in comparison to the other pupils m his class, or on the basis of 
national norms’’ 


DISCIPLINE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

nl children are permitted too often to do as they 

m ^’’forced tha, lo expec, 

p! ne m L f '?«'■ « “bsurd. ,1m, hx d,sc,- 

mmenplly ,„ a„ alarm, PS 

increase injuienile delinquency 
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The critics allege that discipline m the public schools, at least in the 
form they knew it as pupils, has practically disappeared they point to the 
growing juvenile delinquency and crime rates as results of lax school 
discipline they contend that children must be made to conform to estab 
lished standards of conduct or they tend to grow up to be mcorrtgibles 
The Re/oinder Sole blame for youthful misbehavior cannot be as 
cribed to the schools, that the climate of the home, the community, the 
influence magazines and mass media all enter a child s pattern of be 
havior, that learning to live m a free society dictates that each individual 
must learn self control and self discipline, that he cannot leam these 
under autocratic controls, that any system that seeks to inculcate self- 
disciphne will result m many violations of acceptable behavior by the 
learner, and that it is to be expected as part of the process of developing 
self control (A sampling survey among teachers concerning the behavior 
of pupils revealed that 70 per cent reported pupil behavior was not as bad 
as press, radio, movies, and TV had portrayed it. 30 per cent reported 
no troublemakers in their classes, 35 percent reported that less than I per 
cent were troublemakers, while 23 percent said that from I to 4 percent 
were troublemakers, 47 per cent classiiied their pupils as exceplionally 
well behaved in neighborhoods where conditions were good, but only 15 
per cent so classifled their pupils m slum neighborhoods i*) 

An interesting anecdote is reported in the school that was the locale 
for the movie, Blackboard Jungle A pupil who saw the movie and was 
unaware that it was filmed m his school said to his teacher, "I sure am 
glad I don’t go to that kind of school ’* 

INSTRUCTION IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

The Cnticism That the teaching of foreign languages is disappearing 
from our high schools that 56 per cent of our high schools do not offer 
any foreign languages and that pupils are being robbed of a rightful 
rich heritage that in J900 some 7J per cent of high school students 
s/wdted la.vpA'affe, iwt m J PJB eudy 22 per rent did 

The Rejoinder Recent studies reveal that the study of Latin has 
declined from 50 6 per cent of the high school enrollment m 1900 to 6 9 
per cent m 1955, that on the same basis of companson (the high school 
enrollment) the percentage of study of a modern foreign language has 
declined from 22 1 per cent m 1900 to 13 7 per cent in 1955 But these 
figures do not reveal a true picture, because there were only 519,000 
students enrolled m high school in 1900, a small proportion of the then 

•National education Association Research D«»K>n *Tcacfier Opinion on Pupil 
Behawr 1955-57 Uesfarrh BulIrlM Apnl 1956 34 57 78 
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fourteen to seventeen age group, whereas m 1955 a total of 6,582,000 
were enrolled in the public high schools, a relatively large 
the fourteen to seventeen age group Thus, m 1900 about 262,000 were 
enrolled m Latin and 1 14 000 in a modem foreign language, in 1955 the 
numbers were 454,000 enrolled in Latin and 901,000 ma modem foreign 
language On the basis of percentages of the total fourteen to seventeen 
age group m the population, m 1900 only 4 3 per cent were studying Latin 
and 1 9 per cent a modem foreign language, whereas in 1955, about 5 per 
cent of the total were enrolled in Latin and about 1 0 per cent in a modem 
foreign language 

As to the proportions of public high schools offering foreign languages 
m 1955, 47 per cent of all high schools, but only 30 per cent of the small 
high schools (those enrolling fewer than 100 students), provided such 
courses 


THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE AND AAATHEMATICS 

The Cnheism That the public high schools ore slighting the teaching 
of mathematics and science that even the bright students are avoiding 
the courses, electing easier subjects instead 

The critics allege that science and math are being taught to a steadily 
diminishing number each year m the public high schools that in 1900 
some 84 per cent of all high school students were studying science, and 
86 per cent were studying mathematics that now only 54 per cent are 
taking science and 55 per cent are taking mathematics that one half of 
the public high schools do not offer physics, one fourth offer neither 
physics nor chemistry and one fourth do not offer geometry 

The Rejoinder The figures do not support the cntics’ views, that 
again the figures have been misinterpreted, that, as a matter of fact, im 
provcment rather than decline has occurred, that more high school stu 
dents are taking mathematics and sciences than ever before m our history 


EDUCATION OF GIFTED CHILDREN 

The Criliclim Thai the public schools neglect Ihc gifled child because 
Ihey are geared lo serve the aierage child 

The eriltes allege Ihal the polemial leaders of our society are left lo 
Trlnot’ 'll'"' 1^""] "• »»’" "hy. With hale or no help from the 

bvTnl “T "e"" bright children 

M 'be public schools 

the gifled special attention and recognition lo 

ir gijiea and this k a criminal Haste of talent 
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The Reioinder By sheer weight of numbers and the enormity of the 
task placed on the public schools, there js truth in the criticism that not 
enough attention has been given m the past to the bright students But 
the picture is not as black as the cntics claim Havjghursi and others re 
ported in 1955 the programs of 63 schools for the gifted, many school sys 
terns have for years had such special programs Of 147 city school sys 
terns surveyed in 1956 a total of 78 reported programs for the gifted m 
operation and 44 additional systems reported plans m preparation 


THE TEACHING Of MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 

The Criticism That the public schools are neglecting training in 
moral and spiritual values that the allegedly /oh moral and behoMoral 
standards of our children are to a targe degree a result of neglect of 
suck training in the public schools 

The Re/owder The cntics construe the lack of religious instruction 
(prohibited by law) m the public schools as evidence that no training in 
moral and spiritual values takes place there As a matter of fact, such 
training is an integral part of every school program part of the work of 
every teacher, and an avowed objective of public school programs 

THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

The Criticism That teachers for the public schools are gi\ en too many 
methods courses and too few in the academic disciplines that as a result 
these teachers tend to be incompetent by any reasonable academic and 
scholarly standards 

The cntics allege that test after test re\ eals the Ioh standards of 
ability and achie\ement of the teachers preparing for the public schools 
as compared to those of college students in general and particularly to 
those preparing for other professions that the number of education 
courses required is excessne and largely dexoid of scholarly content 

The Rejoinder That without professional preparation of teachers our 
mass system of education could not have developed, that low pay and the 
problem of sheer numbers force teaching to accept many candidates who 
do not measure up in ability with other college students, but that this 
situation IS rapidly changing for the better, that the charge of excessive 
numbers of courses in education is exaggerated, that acuialJy only about 
one fifth and one fourth of the typical tot-d degree program for high school 
and elementary school teachers, respectively, consists of education 
courses 
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Ofher /ssues in Education 


FEDERAL SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS 

Since before the nation was founded under the present Constitution 
(in 1789), the issue of responsibility of the federal government for 
participating m the financial support of the public schools has been a 
highly controversial one Beginning with the Northwest Ordinances of 
1785 and 1787, when the Continental Congress allotted a section of 
land in each township for the maintenance of public schools, the Congress 
has nibbled at the problem Many grants and laws having to do with some 
form of financial aid have been activated Yet these have been indirect 
peripheral actions Congress has yet to pass a general federal support 
law applicable to all public schools and all programs in these schools 


fecferai Granfs to Education 

The major grants by federal legislation for education, by categones 
of purposes, are set forth in the following compilation * 


EARLY PUBLIC LAND GRANTS 


1785-Lond Oftfinonce Specified the manner in which the western lands 
should be surveyed and stipulated that “there shall be reserved the lot number 
16 of every township for the maintenance of public schools within said town 
ship " 


1787-Norlhwe*f Orcfmone# Stated that * religion, morality and knowl 
edge, being necessary to good government and happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall forever be encouraged " 


ie02-Ofc» f„afc (,„5 Act Onintrf seclion 16 of each township, in the 
sutei carved front the public domain to the township inhabitants for the sup- 

Eme Lf 1 ^ fi "f Tesas, Maine, and West Virginia, the 

same policy applied to all slates admitted to the Union until 1848 

for aTmTn?,^'’nr'i‘°"‘' “ township to Ohio 

to • fm Si^l Tr"' >l“t all educational land grants were 

Is eS^ in nis '™'“ or Pt-POSe, whalev^’ Snnilar 

grant, evtended to other stale, carved fmm the public domain 




Commission Its Older Than 
ashmgion DC The Assoco 
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LAND GRANT COLLEGE STATUTES 

/ 862— Morrill Land Gronf Act Granted to each state an amount of 30,000 
acres of public land (or its equivalent in scnp) per Congressman for the support 
of a college that would have as its primary purpose the teaching of “such 
branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts 
Provision was also made for mDitary training 

J 890 — Second Womff Act Increased the support of the land grant colleges 
and universities 

1908 — Nelson Amendment to Morrill Act Increased the support of the 
land grant college? and universities 

1935— flonJUiead-iones Act Increased annual appropnations for support 
of land grant colleges and universities 


vocational-education acts 

1917— Smith Wughe* Act Provided grants for promoting vocational tram 
ing m the public schools and for encouraging special education for teachers of 
vocational subjects Contained exacting requirements and stipulations as to the 
use of the funds Permanent annual appropriation amounts to $7,138,000 

1936— G«orge.Oe«n Act extended Smith Hughes Act to include 
education m distributive occupations 

1946 -George Borden Act Supplementary legislation to the Smith 
Hughes and George Decn vocational education acts Authonzes up to S29 
million in federal grants 

J9S6-Pt/blic lowt 91 1 and 1027, 84th Congrett. Amend the George 
Barden Act to include federal aid for practical nurse training of less than 
college level (up to $5 million a year for five years) and training m the fishery 
trades ($375,000 a year) 

? 958— National Defenso Education Act Tide VIII of Public Law 85 864 
adds area vocational programs and emphasizes new technical skills (For other 
details, see also “Defense Education ”) 

SCHOOL LUNCHES 

1946-Nofionof School lunch Act (Public Law 396, 79lh Congross) Dis 
tributes funds and federally purchased foods to schools, public and nonpuWic, 
to be used for school lunches 

1 9S4-Schoof Ali/k Progrom (Public taw 690, 83rd Congroif) An impor- 
tant adjunct to the school lunch program In 1958. Public Law 85-478 exteiKfed 
this program untJ 1961 and authorized S75 million per jear to make surplus 
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mCk available to nonprofit elemsntary and secondary schools, as well as child 
care centers sctUement houses and summer camps 

VETERANS EDUCATION 

] 944-Sefvicemen's Readj«»tment Ac# (PubUe Law 346, 78th Congress) 
Provided for educational and training benefits for veterans on the basis of 
length of time spent in the service The G1 Bill of Rights 

1952— Veterans' fieoc/|UStmenf Assistance Act fPub/ic Law 550, 82nd 
Congress) The Korean GI Bill provides educational and training benefits for 
persons who served between June 27, 1950 and January 31, 1955 

1956— Wor Orphans' Cdueotionol Assistance Act fPot/ic Law 634, 84th 
Congress) Extends benefits of Korean GI Bill to orphans of servicemen killed 
m World War II or Korean conflict 


FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 

1941 -Lanhom Act Provided federal assistance, including school building 
aid for communities adversely affected by federal activities 

1950-Pubhe Laws 615 ond 874, 8Tst Congress Provided assistance for 
school constniction (PL 81 -815) and maintenance and operation (PL 81 -674) 
m federally affected areas Authonzed national school facilities survey 

1958— Pobhe Low 85 620 Continues federal assistance for construction 
and operation of schools m federally affected areas 


RURAL LIBRARIES 

1956— Public Low 597, 84fh Congress Established a five year program 
of federal grants to the states for extension of library services in rural areas 
Federal appropriations up to $7 5 million a year are authorized 

1960— PL 86*679 Extends the act for five years 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

1 958*- Public Low 85 926, fhe Fogarty McGovern Act Authorizes federal 
grams to help tram teachers for the mentally retarded 

A«‘>«»nzes federal funds to acquire and distnb 
utc films With pnnted captions for use with deaf persons 

DEFENSE EDUCATION 

iunus over a period of four years to strengthen 
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critical areas m education, includes science, mathematics, foreign languages, 
counseling, testing, guidance, graduate fellowships research and expen- 
wenialton in modem teaching tools (TV, films, etc ), and improvement in 
statistical and information serVKcs 


TABLt II) 


Summary Appropriations for Mojor Federal Edaeorionol Program* 
Fiscal Year Ending June, 1961 * 


PURPOSE 

AMOUNT OF APPROPRIATION 

U S Office of Education 

; J13 4307S0 

National Defense Education Acf 

1 173 050000 

Vocational Education 

\ 33 702031 

Tedenlly Affected Areas (Construe! on) 

63^^2000 

Federally Affected Areas (Maintenance and Operation) 

W310OOO 

Land Grant Colleges 

11950000 

bbrary Service Grants 

7500 000 

Education of Mentally Retarded 

1000 000 

School Lunches 

noocoooo 

Agricultural Extension Service 

56715000 

International Educational Exchanges 

25705000 

National Science Foundation 

191600000 

East West Cultural Center 

10000 000 

f TOTAL 

T685 35463] 


cellfg*! >ind»r SKe«d Merr tl pnd N*Ii«h Ain»nd>i*)it 

Saurc* Not anal Educot on Awo< o» O" log •lot** Cow* won Ifi OWtr Tho* tli* c»»«t t*l *« — E»d«rol 
Etsponi fa J f|r for Edwcot 0(1 Woih ngton O C 1 1h* Atioc ot on 1760 (ponpfaitti 


THE NEED ARGUMENT 

The unprecedented birth rates since the beginning of World War II 
skyrocketed enrollments m the public schools In the decade of 1950- 
1960 public school enrollments increased from 30,730,000 to 45,044,000. 
an increase of 47 per cent These increases created such a strain upon 
state and local ability to provide the needed new schools and teachers 
that the American people began demanding help from the federal govern 
ment In the years since the close of World War II, Congress has had 
before it proposals for a general federal support bill These proposals, 
year after year, have been defeated by mnuenlial groups strongly opposed 
to federal support or by skillful legislative maneuvering Seseral bills 
have passed the Senate but were defeated in the House of Rcprcscnia 
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lives But the issue will not down President John F Kennedy cam 
pa,gned vgorously m the election of I960 for a general 
of public schools His proposal, providing an appropriation of 5850, 
000 000 a year for three years, with per capita school age allotments 
to states ranging from about $10 per school child to about $28. passed 
the Senate m May of 1961 but was bottled up in the House Rules Com 
mittee, preventing a vote upon it The arguments for and against federal 
support of schools can be simply stated, although the causes and motiva 
tions are complex 

Proponents of federal support contend that the general welfare clause 
of the Constitution gives clear legal sanction to such support, that educa 
tion IS a national concern because of the mobility of our population and 


the contribution of an educated population to good government, economic 
progress, and the military security of the nation, that state and local 
revenues will not support the increased costs of schools, since the fed 
eral government has pre empted the major source of revenue, the income 
tax, and is collecting three of every four dollars of taxes 

The opponents assert just as vigorously that education is clearly 
meant by the Constitution to be a state responsibility, that federal par 
ticipation, however categorically laws of Congress may specify to the 
contrary, inevitably will lead to control and dommation of the public 
schools by the federal government, that eventually textbooks, cumcula, 
and teachers would come under the direction of a vast federal bureauc- 
racy, thus taking control of the schools from the people in the local 
community 

There are many other arguments pro and con, but these are the basic 
ones 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS 

In Chapter 1 the evolution of the public schools was traced, m 
dicatmg that, from the founding of the first colony in the early 1600’s 
to about 1850 education was considered as a pnme function of the 
churches This was a tradition that the colonists brought from Europe, 
where the idea was almost universal It required two and a half centunes 
to establish the notion that universal education, if it was to become a 
reality, most become a responsibility of the state This task, left to 
n V inevitably mean by the multiplicity of denominations 

ihl '*">'■>6 80 without schooling, either because 

schLu fa be unable to provide 

Once the stafe'e t fff V*^"^**^ Parents belonged to no church at all 
problem ^ f '‘■^bools, u sttll had the 

problem of whether any rehgtous rastnietion was to be allowed Qmte 
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generally, the early state systems not only permitted but encouraged 
religious instruction on the grounds that this was a worthy, indeed an 
indispensable, function of the schools This worked all n^t m states 
and communities where there was a homogeneous grouping of religious 
doctrines For example, in predominantly Protestant communities little 
controversy arose, and, in fact, religious teaching and observances still 
continue in many such communities There were interdenominational 
struggles to control the schools, but little demand that religious mstruc 
tion be abandoned But when the population became more evenly divided 
among Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, the problem became an acute 
one There were few areas of agreement Bitterness arose over the read 
mg of the Bible, which some state laws mandated There were different 
Bibles, different tenets of faith, and differing interpretations of passages 
Cntics claimed that, by the subtle nuances of expression, teachers could 
give offensive interpretations to the passages of the Scnptures In one 
state an effort was made to secure agreement on those passages that could 
be read without offense to one sect or another It was found that agree 
ment could not be reached on the reading of the Twenty first Psalm 
Those who think it is a monstrous cnme for the public schools to be 
Without religious instruction have not faced the realty of the situation 
Horace Mann wrestled with this problem in Massachusetts and came to 
the conclusion that the only workable answer was to make the public 
schools nonsectanan and secular As a result, he lead a crusade in the 
1840’s to make them secular, which was done by an amendment to the 
Massachusetts Constitution in 1855 

This is another of (he great issues m education that seemingly will not 
down Again, the arguments pro and con can be simply stated, but the 
factors and emotions involved are difficult and complex 

Those who favor religious teaching m the public schools contend that 
failure to do so inevitably results in a negative attitude or indifference to 
moral principles by children, and this leads to godlessness, juvenile 
delinquency, cnme and general moral degeneration, that moral salues 
cannot 6e incu/cafed' aparf /ram rvAgmfs te icfrmg. .A? 

not leach religion, it will not be taught, because parents do not have the 
time to do so, and if they did, they are not qualified, that religious teach 
ing would enhance, not decrease, understanding among the adherents 
of all faiths, and finally, that religious teaching, according to their inter 
pretation, is not prohibited by the Constitution 

The opponents of the leaching of religion m the public schools con 
tend that such instruction would be divisive and engender bitterness 
among the adherents of the many creeds and dogmas represented m our 
population, including those who profess no religious creed and those who 
arc agnostics Their rights, too, arc guaranteed by the Constitution They 
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lives But the issue will not down President John F Kennedy cam 
paigned vigorously m the election of 1960 for a general federal support 
of public schools His proposal, providing an appropriation of $85U, 
000 000 a year for three years, with per capita school age allotments 
to states ranging from about $10 per school child to about $28, passed 
the Senate m May of 1961 but was bottled up m the House Rules Com 
mittee, preventing a vote upon it The arguments for and against federal 
support of schools can be simply stated, although the causes and motiva 


tions are complex 

Proponents of federal support contend that the general welfare clause 
of the Constitution gives clear legal sanction to such support, that educa 
tion is a national concern because of the mobility of our population and 


the contribution of an educated population to good government, economic 
progress, and the military security of the nation, that state and local 
revenues wdJ not support the increased costs of schools, since the fed 
eral government has pre empted the major source of revenue, the income 
lax, and is collecting three of every four dollars of taxes 

The opponents assert just as vigorously that education is clearly 
meant by the Constitution to be a state responsibility, that federal par 
licipation, however categoncally laws of Congress may specify to the 
contrary, inevitably will lead to control and domination of the public 
schools by the federal government, that eventually textbooks, curricula, 
and teachers would come under the direction of a vast federal bureauc 
racy, thus taking control of the schools from the people m the local 
community 


There are many other arguments pro and con, but these are the basic 
ones 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS 

In Chapter 1 the evolution of the public schools was traced, m 
dicaimg ‘hat from the founding of the first colony m the early I600’s 
to about 1^0, education was considered as a prime function of the 
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contend that the First Amendment clearly implies separation “f ^hur 
and state and that the U S Supreme Court has consistently upheld this 
vieai Ihm pnhhc schools should be a unifying influence, not “ ^ 

one which they would become if religious teaching were pemitted , that 
the teaching of reUgioti i& a function of the home and church 


PUBLIC SUPPORT OF PRIVATE AND CHURCH SCHOOLS 

The federal support bill for public schooU, introduced m the 87th 
Congress m 1961, representing the campaign promises and endorsement 
of President John F Kennedy, brought mto the open an issue that has 
been smoldering for years That issue was the demand that support 
(federal grants) also be included for pnvate and parochial schools The 
President had expressed his opposition to any such grants on the grounds 
that they would be unconstitutional 

After the election m November, 1960, the hierarchy of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United Stales announced its opposition to any 
proposal to provide federal aid to public schools, unless aid was also 
granted to parochial schools A member of the hierarchy stated the case 
in these words ‘ It is unthinkable that any Amencan child be denied 
federal funds allotted to other children because his parents choose for him 
a God centered education ” The National Catholic Welfare Conference 
announced its opposition to the federal support measure for public 
schools unless accompanied by loans to parochial schools The confer 
ence held that loans were clearly constitutional 

In simple terms, Catholics know that the passage of a general federal 
support law for the public schools would mauguratc a new era of federal 
support of schools in America and they are determined that their schools 
participate in such a program This is a bitter issue, with sincere pro 
tagonists on both sides of it * It is by no means one with simple yes or 
no answers Those opposing such aid for parochial schools cite the Con 
stitution-the so called "separalion ofchumh and state” clause, which 
has been previously cited (‘ Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof’ ) While 
in the minds of a vast number of Americans, perhaps most Acnencans, 
the meaning of the First Amendment is clear To them it means that 
Congress cannot aid m any way schools that teach sectarian religion 
Bui many, perhaps most, but by no means all. Catholics take the view that 


U of secular puMw %clw50la see 

R Freeman Butts Search for Freedom iV£i< Jo«wof March 1960 19 33-48 

Movmk.-,n 1^1 r descnpwm of the facets of this issue see Daniel P 

13 l96l”/5oii and School- 1961 Saturday Rev, en July 

School® My 1961 Ssrs? ® 
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the First Amendment was inserted in (he Constitution to protect the 
established churches in nine of the thirteen states from Congressional 
interference The constitutions of these nine states at the beginning of 
the nation in 1789 required the public schools to teach the Protestant 
faith Of course, these provisions have long since been repealed But it 
took half a century to make the public schools secular 

Perhaps the next strongest argument of the opponents of public funds 
being allotted to the parochial schools is the experience with it in other 
countries Had America continued predominantly Protestant, as it was 
during the Colonial period, the probability is strong that this bitter issue 
would not have arisen, that public support of schools in which a religious 
creed was taught would have continued as an accepted practice But the 
growth of the population brought more of a balance of numbers among the 
major religions (There are over 40,000,000 Catholics in the United 
States, almost one fourth of the total population ) This shift m numbers 
made it increasingly clear, m the period from 1800-1850, that contin- 
uance by established churches of msiruciion in their tenets in the public 
schools was impossible The tension and bickering and bitteniess would 
ultimately destroy the public schools Thus, one by one, the states re 
scinded legal support of the idea, until the public schools were completely 
divorced from sectarian teaching, at least legally so 

In New York City, in the beginning of the nineteenth century, for 
example, state funds were distributed by the Free School Society alike 
to Baptist, Methodist, Episcopal. Dutch Reformed German Lutheran, 
and Catholic schools The discovery that one of the denominations 
(a Protestant one) was exaggerating enrollment figures and requinng 
teachers to pay to the church part of Ibeir salanes ended this arrangement 
Efforts were made in 1840 to revive this plan, and the Catholics vigor 
ously supported it, even offeriiig to place their parochial schools under 
the supervision of the Public School Society, successor to the Free 
School Society But the oublic had had enough of the wrangling, and the 
proposal was defeated ’ A law was passed by the New York Lepslature 
providing that "No school in which any religious sectanan doctrine 
or tenet shall be taught, inculcated, orpracliced. shall receive any portion 
of the school moneys 

COURT DECISIONS ON THE CONTROVERSY 

There have been several significant decisions of the courts regarding 
the teaching of religion m schools supported by public taxation At one 
time or another, m several states, legislation and court decisions have 

’Daniel P Moymhan Ihul p 35 

*thid r 36 
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sanctioned the weanng of religious dress by teachers in public schools, 
but m almost all such cases subsequent acts of the 
sions of the courts have rescmded the authonzation 
such cases in Pennsylvania (1894), New York (1906), f""* 

(1936) The Louisiana courts held that repeating the Lord ^ ^ V 
reading passages from the New Testament were in violation of the state s 
constitution In Texas the courts sustained the practice of repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer The singing of hymns was ruled unconstitutional m 
llUnois, Nebraska, and Pennsylvania 

This controversy was intensified by a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, in June 1962. that an official prayer drafted by the New 
York Board of Regents and recommended for recitation by teachers and 
children m the public schools violated the First Amendment The de 
cision held that a prayer mandated or urged by an arm of a state govern- 
ment constituted, in effect, the establishment of a religion The decision 
said in part 


In this country it is no part of the business of government to compose 
official prayers for any group of the American people to recite If there is 
any one thing clear in the First Amendment, it is that the right of the people 
to pray m their own way is not to be controlled by the election returns 


The decision did not outlaw prayer as such in the public schools, but 
official prayers laid down by a governmental unit The furor created by 
this decision resulted in proposals in the Congress to submit a constitu- 
tional amendment to the people clarifying the issue 

The United States Supreme Court ruled in the McCollum Case in 
1948 that the practice m the Champaign, Illinois, schools of settmg aside 
one penod per week for religious instruction was unconstitutional In 
1952 the Supreme Court in the Zorach Case upheld the practice m New 
York of providing released time for public school pupils to receive reh 
gious instruction off school premises and on a voluntary basis 

The Everson Case, decided by the U S Supreme Court in 1946, is 
cited by those who hold that any grants to private church schools are 
unconstitutional The question involved in this decision was one of the 
constitutionality of a public school district to provide from public 
school monies for the transportation of parochial school pupils The 
court, by a 5-4 decision, upheld that such expenditures do not violate 
the First Amendment, since transportation costs should be available to 


New York Dodd Mead and Company 
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all children, as police and fire protection are, that these are welfare 
matters to which all are entitled and do not contribute to the support of 
a religion It was the concluding statement of this opinion that implied 
that grants to religious schools are unconstitutional That statement 
reads 

The First Amendment has erected a wall between church and state That 
wall must be kept hi^ and impregnable We could not approve the slightest 
breach New Jersey has not breached it here 

RECENT FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO CONTROVERSY 

Several factors have contnbuted to the resurgence of this intense and 
emotional issue in recent years First, there have been for many years 
public grants to private schools, mostly colleges and universities in the 
Middle Atlantic states For example. New York State, being wnbout a 
central state university (the University of the State of New York is a 
cluster of several colleges, but with no central state university at the 
head of the system), made a pnvate university (Cornell) its land grant 
college, with substantial state aid being provided It also supports pro- 
grams at Syracuse University In Pennsylvania the state Legislature 
appropriates large sums for programs at Temple University, the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania, and the University of Pittsburgh, all pnvate 
institutions In New Jersey, Rutgers University, a pnvate institution, was 
designated as the land grant college and public funds were allotted to it 
for many years It has now become Rutgers, the State University Like- 
wise in Maryland the Legislature has for many years appropnated state 
funds for one purpose or another (mostly scholarships) to Johns Hopkins 
University and Goucher College, both pnvate institutions 

Also, the GI Bill of Rights appropnates federal funds as scholar- 
ships and grants to individuals who are free to choose public or private 
colleges Similarly, the National Defense Education Act of 1958 made 
available loans and scholarships to individuals to attend the college or 
university of their choice, pnvate or public Also, Congress, m the 
National Defense Education Act, made available loans to colleges and 
universities, both pnvate and public, wnh which to remodel science 
classrooms and to equip these rooms Thus, the constitutional issue has 
tended to become clouded over the years by legislation and practices 
that tend to break down the wall, presumably erected by the First Amend 
ment, between church and state 

But perhaps the most compelling reason why the issue has flared into 
the open so vehemently m recent years is that the Catholics find them 
selves pinched by the same pressures that have forced the public schools 
to seek help from the federal government The vastly increased Caibolic 

‘"Everson vs Board of Educatwn 330 1(1947) p 18 
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In the United States, teachers constitute the Jargest group of pro 
fessional workers The 1960 Census of the United Stales reported 
5,288,457 workers m twenty-three selected professional groups, and 
7,335,699 professional, technical, and kindred workers in a total experi- 
enced work force of 67,990,073 (See Table IV, p 52 ) The number of 
teachers reported was 1,862,346 But adding other teachers not clearly 
designated as such, the total would probably be at least 2,000,000 Thus, 
teachers in 1960 represented more than one third of the professional 
workers and more than one fourth of the professional, IcchnicaJ, and 
kindred workers Table IV also reflects that there arc about two and one 
half times as many teachers as engineers, almost four times as many as 
nurses, nearly five times as many as accountants, and nine times as many 
as medical doctors 

In 1959-60 the total number of teachers employed at all school 
levels and teaching preschool, elementary, secondary, highcr-education, 
and special schools— m public and nonpubhc schools— was estimated at 
2.014,930 (See Table V, p 53) A total of about 1.500 000 of these 
teachers was employed m public elementary and secondary schools The 
remainder were employed in nonpubhc elementary and secondary 
schools and in colleges and universities, both public and nonpubhc 

According to estimates of the NEA Research Division, about 73 per 
cent of public school teachers are women In the elementary schools, 
the proportion is much higher about 86 per cent women to 14 per cent 
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TABU IV 

Selected Profesiional Groups in the United States, Census 
1960 


Profestion 


Mol* 


Atcountanti and owd ton 
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Cl»rjy<"«n 
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Dnnt iti 

D •< tiont ond nutr t on iti 
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Eng no* 1 lochnKat 

Form and homo monagonionl ad< ton 

Feroiton and coatorret on >tt 

ta«7»n and [udgoi 

libra oat 

Momtant and ngt < toochon 

Nurtoi ptel»t« onol 

Op*«*»*tfUn 

Ottoopathi 

Phar»a< iti 

PhyiKlani and wrgoani 
Social and ••(fa>« «o<l«n 
Toochon. •lonionla'v 
tocandary 

not «(t««h«>o clait Tod 
V*l« Inarwnt 
tOUl 


396 343 
29720 
2T 388 
12 937 
197109 
139^08 
61 249 
I 943 
64JS2 
864 176 
7136 
32 874 
20S4IS 
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14 791 
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DISTRIBUTION BY AGE AND SEX 

The information m Table VII provides an analysis of age and sex 
distribution of teachers in schools below the college level-about 85 
per cent of all teachers employed in the United States in 1960-61 Ot 
the 1.722,000 teachers, 87 per cent (1,489,000) were employed m the 
public schools and 13 per cent (233.000) were employed in nonpubljc 

schools About 70 per cent were women and 30 per cent were men Only 

about one teacher in eight is under twenty Ove years of age, nearly six 
in ten are under forty five, and about one in six is over fifty five The per 
centage m the fifty five and over group indicates that almost one m every 
SIX teachers employed m 1 960 - 6 1 will be retiring during the next decade 
Estimates of the NEA of the sex and age of its membership in 1960-61 
(over 700,000) largely employed in the public schools indicate that 68 5 
per cent were women and 315 per cent were men The median age of 
women teachers was 45 7 years, of men, 38 7 years, of all teachers, 44 
years 


TABU VII 
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the emergence of teaching as a profession 
IN THE united STATES 


Ihat teaching has not yet achieved full 
chaTr“, “ '■e^Bmzcd profession, as will be discussed later in this 
chapter. ,t is clear Ihat there has been in the last century a steady evolu 

take oTthe *'‘"''”"8 '» the United States Lgm to 

he nenod ,h . fl P-tactly Probably 

was c™s,de?eH f »tich teaching 

ed an incidental or part lime occupation requiring no special 
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preparation other than the possession of general knowledge, was when 
the nation began to establish normal schools— schools dedicated specifi 
cally to the preparation of elemental^ school teachers The first of these 
was established at Lexington, Massachusetts, m 1839 Pnor to this 
time, teachers for the academies (private high schools) and for the public 
high schools that were just beginning to develop were prepared by 
colleges as products of their general program of studies Indeed, this was 
the general practice until the second decade of the tw entieth century 
Although a few umversities and colleges began as early as 1850 to cs 
tablish chairs of pedagogy or departments of education, the practice of 
providing professional preparation for high school teachers did not be 
come general before about 1910 

Also, some private seminanes began offering preparation for clemcn 
tary school teachers in the 1 820’s and 1 830 s A few of these w ere given 
some public support But the plan for subsidizing these private schools 
did not catch on, and the public normal schools were quick to take root 
and flourish as public teacher education institutions 

The beginnings of these professional schools were modest, and not 
until about 1900 did they begin to gain status as collegiate institutions. 
Their founding, however, was significant in that they indicated the be 
ginning of the effort to make teaching a profession 

By 1900, the foundations were laid for the rapid development of 
programs for the professional preparation of teachers Although the 
movement for universal adoption and recognition of such preparation 
was at that time just beginning to get under way, it was clear that the 
movement would gam momentum and that there « ould be a steady evo- 
lution toward professional status for teaching Of course, there arc many 
other factors in the evolution of an occupation toward professional 
status, but perhaps the basic one is preparation based upon college and 
university cumcuJa. 

By the beginning of this century there were more than 300 normal 
schools in existence, cither as parts of high schools or as separate in 
fvfferMg Jwo years of collide work With the growth of public 
high schools and the increased demand for teachers for them, the normal 
schools began to be transformed into degree granting state teachers 
colleges This transformation developed rapidly between I910and 1930 
when there were some 135 teachers colleges m existence Since 1930. 
and especially m the last decade, teachers colleges have evolved into 
slate colleges and some into state universities By 1962, only 44 state 
and 1 1 pnvatc teachers colleges remain as single purpose institutions 
The trend is clearly toward the general or multiple purpose institutions 
as the chief source of the preparation of teachers 
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Why Do We Call Teaching a Profession? 


The term “teaching profession” has been widely used and, among 
educational workers especially, widely accepted as indicating an accom- 
plished fact In conversations, in conventions and meetings, and in pro 
fessional literature teachers constantly refer to “our profession” or to 
the ‘ teaching profession ” At educational conventions there is much 
talk of how “our profession” may be improved in practice and advanced 
in status The title of this book implies that teaching has become a 
profession 

The public attitude about such categoncal classification is, perhaps, 
somewhat mixed They understand that it requires competences that can 
only be developed by thorough professional preparation At the same 
time, many others, perhaps remembering the meager preparation of their 
own teachers, regard teaching as ajob that requires only a good general 
education Probably most people do not, as yet, regard teaching in the 
same light as they do law or medicine They ascribe somewhat less pro 
fessional stature to teachers than they do to engineers or chemists or 
dentists or pharmacists or architects And many m higher education hold 
these views 


There is good evidence, though, that the public classifies teaching as 
a profusion What evidence is there that teaching has become a profes 
Sion One of the purposes of this chapter is to analyze the marks that 
associated with a profession and to indicate the factors 
that would seem to justify the classification of teachin^as such 

At the outset it should be pointed out that the term “profession” 
has been so loosely used that its meaning has become ambiguous * The 
dred f fifty ‘ Profes'sional, technical, and kin- 

doubtless wni irf^ ^1* ^ ^n'*c** States Many of the listed occupations 
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What, then, is a profession? And how does teaching measure up^ 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF A PROFESSION 

There have been several lisUngs of charactenstics, or distinguish 
mg marks, of a profession One group has suggested the following cri 
tena ® 

1 A profession involves activities essentially intellectual 

2 A profession commands a body of specialized knowledge 

3 A profession requires extended professional (as contrasted with 
solely general) preparation 

4 A profession demands continuous in service growth 

5 A profession affords a life career and permanent membership 

6 A profession sets up its own standanjs 

7 A profession exalts service above personal gam 

8 A profession has a strong, closely knit, professional organization 

Let us analyze the status of teaching m the light of these character 

istics 

A PROFESSION INVOLVES INTfUECTUAL ACTIVITIES 

Certainly teaching meets this cntenon Because it involves activities 
that are predominantly intellectual in nature, and the work performed by 
Its members is basic to the preparation for all other professional endeav 
ors, teaching is sometimes refenred to as the “mother of professions ’ 

A PROFESSION COMMANDS A BODY OF SPECIALIZED KNOWLEDGE 

There would immediately be differences of opinion as to whether 
teaching meets this requirement Those in the held of education contend 
that teaching has developed a significant body of specialized content 
that IS essential to the preparation of competent teachers On the other 
hand, many people in higher education assert that teaching does not as 
yet possess a scientifically denved body of specialized knowledge This 
viewpoint fiofds that generaf coffege education constitutes the major or 
exclusive preparation for teaching and many people holding this view 
point claim that teaching, therefore, cannot be classed as a profession 
In other words, the first group claims that education is a science the 
latter group contends that it is an art. 

These differences of opinions and viewpoints m\anably attend the 
development of any new science, and education as its proponents would 
agree is a relatively new science Its beginning in the United States dates 

•National Education Association Division of Field Sen tee “Tlie Tardsiw^fa Pfi> 
ftwon" InUituUs on Professional and PuNte tt<lanofU Wathingfon D C. TneAsso- 
cnlion 1948 p 8 
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back to about 1823, with the publication of Samuel Hall s lectures, Lec 
tures on Schoolkeeping ^ Indeed, instruction in education began with one 
course called Principles of Teaching * In the years since, however, hun 
dreds of courses, extensive research, and a great body of literature have 
been developed The arguments, which have accompanied these devel 
opments, as to whether teaching is a profession are understandable 
The recognition of each new science has been vigorously resisted, and 
each new science has gamed recognition as such only after achieving a 
significant and extensive body of unique knowledge that has been val 
idated by careful research While education unquestionably has devel 
oped a great body of specialized knowledge, its critics contend that too 
little of it has resulted from careful, thorough, scientific research These 
cntics contend that too great a portion of the literature of education is 
based upon opinion beliefs and slogans Educators point to the Ency 
clopedm of Educational Research * a volume containing more than 1 500 
pages of research findings as evidence that the teaching profession has 
developed an extensive body of scientific knowledge In addition, there 
are published each year thousands of pages reporting new research m 
education by graduate students and teachers in universities and by 
practitioners in the public schools 

That teaching has developed a body of significant, specialized knowl 
edge there can be little doubt But that this content has gained recognition 
as to quality and essentiality, to the extent that has been true of other 
professions, is not as clear 


A PROFESSION REQUIRES EXTENDED PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 
A d?«mrt concerning this entenon is mixed 
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TABLE VflJ 

Numbers of States Enforcing the Degree Requirement 
for Beginning Elementary and Secondary School Teachers, 
by Decade 1900 — 1960 


Yeors 


Number of States Enforcing 


for Cf«<n«nfary 
Sehoof TeocAors 


for SKondarf 
Scfieol feochtn 


1900 
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Visualizes completion of a college or university cumculum, consisting 
of general, professional, and specialized education, of at least four years 
for the beginning teacher and. for the fully qualified teacher, preparation 
of at least an additional year after initial teaching expenence Yet this 
concept IS not enforced univcrsallyamongthe states In 1961 only forty 
four states required four college years of preparation for beginning 
teachers in the elementary schools (see Table IX, p 60) The require- 
ments for beginning high school teachers more nearly approach a profes- 
sional concept In 1961 two states (Arizona and California) and the 
District of Columbia required five college years of preparation for begin 
nmg high school teachers in academic fields, and in about ten states com 
pletion of the fifth year of preparation dunng the life of the intitial or 
pfobafronary ceitrd^rc rs nrqcfroni. furty stales and ftrerto 
required the bachelor's degree, and only one state would certify begin- 
ning high school teachers below the degree level Of course, most states 
are issuing some emergency certificates below these levels of preparation 
Offhand, one would be inclined to say at once that teaching satisfies 
the preparation requirements for professional standing When one ex 
amines the evidence completely, however, a categoncal conclusion is 
difficult In 1960, while practically all high school teachers had at least 
the bachelor's degree, only about 75 percent of the employed elementary 
teachers had graduated from four year teacher education programs or 
had completed preparation beyond Die degree, if a sampling study made 
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table IX 


Minimum Number .1 College Yeer. of Specified 
Preporol.oe Beguired by Stoles and Territories 
for Initial Certificates 
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m that year can be accepted as reflecting the nation wide situation 
About 22 per cent had completed two years or more of college prepara 
tion but less than the degree, while about 3 per cent had completed less 
than two college years of preparation Many, if not most, of these teachers 
With substandard preparation are taking additional work by means of 
summer sessions and extension and part time study during the year It 
will be many years, however, before all these teachers can complete the 
requirements for a bachelor’s degree It is estimated that the median 
i5ivpin’Si'iiy»T fjf iVigiV suAoirf Amciiers is a6out S cortege years, of ei'emen 
tary teachers, about 4 4 years, and of all teachers, about 4 6 college 
years 

Another unfavorable factor is that teachers with substandard quail 
fications are teaching while still being prepared, but this situation has 
improved greatly m recent years Part of the 1960 report, a study by 
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higher institutions of the teachers prepared by them in that year who 
could qualify for regular certificates in the respective states, indicated 
that about 97 per cent of all teachers and 92 per cent of elementary school 
teachers prepared in that year had earned the bachelor’s degree * In 
1948 higher institutions reported that only 55 percent of the elementary 
teachers prepared in that year earned the degree * 

The remarkable gains made in the preparation of employed teachers 
are reflected in Table X 

Great progress has been made in recent years to elevate the minimum 
standards of admission for beginning teachers For example, in 1946 
only fifteen states required the bachelors degree for regular certification 
of beginning elementary teachers By 1961, as has been previously stated, 
the number of states with this minimum requirement increased to forty 
four 

It is impossible to make an accurate evaluation of the quality of 
teacher prepanng programs in the more than 1,100 colleges and univer 
sities now offenng such preparation, but there is httle doubt that this 
quality vanes from state to state and from institution to institution Some 
teachers have had little more than a general college course, while others 
have had thorough, intensive, specific preparation for teaching Many, 
It appears, did not plan their college work with the intent of prepanng 
for teaching They merely drifted into it at the tag end of their college 
work, taking only enough education courses to meet state certification 
requirements as a sort of job insurance in case they failed to get into more 
desirable occupations Naturally, many such teachers would have had 
only meager professional preparation for teaching 

Contrast the present preparation requirements of other professions 
with those of teaching, as descnbed above Table XI reflects the extent 
to which thirteen other professions require more preparation for begin 
nmg practitioners than does teaching It should be emphasized that the 
data contained in Table IX refer to minimum programs established by 
colleges and universities and do not necessanly reflect the minimum 
iicejjsijjg /•eqiuxemwjJs of the stales 

A PROFESSION DEMANDS CONTINUOUS IN SERVICE GROWTH 

In this regard teaching lends to show strong evidence of professional 
status While there are no comprehensive authoritative data available 
there are good reasons for believing that increasing proportions of em 

*Jbid p 6 

»Ray C ^faul Teachfr Supp!) and Demaiul m the Unufd Statet Wa%hinFion D C 
Naijonal Education Association National Commission on Teacher Education and Profes 
sional Standards 1948 p 3 



TABLE X 


Per Cent of Employed Elementary School Teachers 
with Specified Levels of Preparation and Rank of 
States, 1960—61 


TEACHERS WITH TEACHERS WITH 

AT LEAST FOUR YEARS RANK OF LESS THAN TWO YEARS 
STATE OF COLLEGE STATE OF COLLEGE 


Oklahoma 997% 1 

North Carol na (Negro) 995 1 ^ * 

Florida 98 0 *3 

Texas 96 1 4 0^ 
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District of Columbia J 852 14 1 1 
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ployed teachers are each year engaging m professional growth activilies, 
either credit or noncredit The chief clientele of college and university 
iummer terms are teachers, and the proportion of graduate school en 
rollees who are teachers reaches in some instances as high as 75 to 80 
per cent Several factors have influenced this development Perhaps the 
most effective one has been that of sal^ increments for additional 
college preparation Many local school boards are now requiring the com 
p/etion periodically of additional college preparation by their teachers 
In many instances school boards provide part or all of the cost of such 
required added preparation The certiflcation requirements m many states 
mandate increased college preparation for renewal of certificates This 
provision is general for certificates based on Jess than four years of college 
preparation and, in some instances, for certificates based on degrees 
In fact, there is an evident trend among the stales, as teacher certifica 
tion requirements are revised, to issue a provisional or probationary 
initial certificate upon completion of the bachelor's degree and to man 
date completion of a fifth year of preparation dunng tne life of the initial 
certificate 
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In service growth activities of teachers, while perhaps still predom 
inantly of the college credit type, increasingly are emphasizing teacher 
needs whether pursued for credit or not Educational travel participa- 
tion in the work of professional organizations, workshops, clinics re- 
search and writing and school committee work are newer types of in 
service activities being utilized Teachers have become increasingly 
critical of mandated requirements that compel exclusive concentration 
upon the earning of additional college credits The necessity for such 
requirements generally stems from the fact that no universal minimum 
preparation, at an adequate level, has been achieved for beginning 
teachers, as is the case with most other professions When such a mm 
imum becomes universal, then emphasis on continued professional 
growth doubtless will be placed on more informal and varied experiences 
One justification often advanced for mandating in service education for 
teachers is that leaching is to a great extent a noncompetitive profession 
According to this view, teachers, lacking the stimulation of competition, 
tend to get into a rut, lend to faO to keep abreast of new developments, 
and yet are able to hold their jobs In the private professions, where re 
muneration and clientele are based upon efficiency and performance, 
continuous professional in service growth is essential to successful 
practice It is extremely doubtful that this noncompeiiuve argument has 
the validity ascribed to it it probably would obtain with teachers with 
substandard preparation The professionally competent practitioner in 
any field is keenly sensitive to the necessity of keeping abreast of progress 
m his field The problem of voluntary and continuous growth in service 
of teachers then rests upon denying admission to those with substandard 
preparation 


A PROFESSION AFFORDS A LIFE CAREER AND PERMANENT MEMBERSHIP 

This IS, perhaps, the weakest point in teaching's claim to professional 
stotus While we do not know exactly the professional life expectancy 
of members of the teaching profession, we do know that on the average 
u. is relatwely ratbei low There are no recent nation wide data on the 
number of teachers who leave the profession each year or the average 
'» the profession What data are 
ailable vionM indicate that the annual leaving rate ranges widely among 
the states, from 5 to 25 or even 30 per cent The leaving rate fluctuates 
rom year to year and is influenced by a number of factors Prevailing 
ronerm “ t'u'ter of factors known as •'family reasons” 

teachers In boom time, with plentiful job opportunities, thousands of 
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teachers are induced each year to accept more remunerative jobs m other 
fields In times of depression or economic recession, teachers tend to 
remain m the profession, and many return from pnvate employment to 
the classroom War or periods of national emergency also tend to in 
crease the leaving rate 

It IS often pointed out, as a factor favorable to the teaching profes 
Sion, that preparation for teaching provides competences that cause 
many other occupations to bid for the services of teachers Also, it is 
often suggested that preparation for leaching provides supenor back 
ground for homemaking, child rearing, and the responsibilities of family 
life These are, of course, favorable factors from many viewpoints But 
this discussion is pointed solely at the causes of instability of the leach 
ing staff 

The best guess, and it must be labeled only as a guess m the absence 
of accurate data is that the average annual leaving rate for the teaching 
profession, for the nation as a whole, is from 7 to 10 per cent— more in 
some years and less m others, more in some slates and less in others 
Assuming that this rate is reasonably accurate, from 100,000 to 150,000 
teachers leave the profession each year for all reasons, and the average 
length of time that teachers remain in the profession probably ranges 
from ten to fifteen years Although, as has been stated, we do not have 
precise data to prove the point, there is good evidence that the leaving 
rate of teachers has been steadily declining m recent years and that the 
concept of teaching as a life career rs growing 

Only a few years ago it was a fairly common practice fora young man 
to teach school for a year or two to earn money for a medical, dental, or 
law course, or for preparation for some other profession This practice 
is not as common as it once was Present certification laws and rcgula 
tjons of the states generally require professional preparation, a situation 
that did not obtain a few years ago It is now almost impossible to secure 
the required preparation for teaching without losing valuable time, if 
one really plans to prepare for another occupation Furthermore, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to secure a teaching certificate or a good 
leaching position without a college degree of preparation for teaching 
There are exceptions to these general rules, of course Although the 
trends are clearly m the directions indicated, the serious shortages of 
qualified teachers in recent years have forced school boards in many 
places to employ persons who, under normal conditions, would not be 
considered 

Probably the chief reason for the high leaving rate is the preponder 
ance of women, on whom the ‘ family reasons” for quilling leaching jobs 
almost entirely fall At least 70 per cent of employed teachers, nation 
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v/,de, ate womea. In a large number of cases, women teachers »h<> 
quit teachme to establish homes and to re^ fam.hes Of “8™* 

many women conUnue lo leach, but many do not, and this factor tends to 
reduce the holding power of teaching as a life career In this respect, 
teaching is not much different from other occupations largely staffed by 
women Nursing, stenography, social service, and dietetics seem to be in 
the same category The once common practice of school boards refusing 
to employ married women teachers has now been almost completely 
abandoned, and teaching does not now lose as many from its ranVs be 
cause of marriage as it once did If leaching is to be eliminated from the 
octup iiions that are not regarded as life careers, then apparently the 
proportion of women teachers must be reduced and the proportion of men 
teachers increased correspondingly, or greater efforts will have to be 
made to retain in the profession a greater proponion of women teachers 
who marry 


A PROFESSION SETS ITS OWN STANDARDS 

Because teaching is, preponderantly, a public profession rather than 
a private one, us members have not been able to assume the degree of 
control of standards that members of other professions have exercised 
While standards for licensing of most professions are fixed by state laws 
and regulations, generally the public has been willing to follow the rec- 
ommendations of these professions m setting the standards for admission 
to practice and to vest other legal controls m these professional groups 
The inclination of the public to accord the same rights to teachers has 
emerged more slowly, but the trend in that direction is pronounced 
Throughout our history, increased standards for the teaching profes 
Sion have been achieved largely through the insistence of teachers them 
selves Pnor to 1946 however, the teaching profession had not eslab 
lished a national body charged with the responsibility of guarding and 
elevating its standards In that year the National Education Association, 
which numbers m its own membership and that of its affiliated state 
educaUon associations more than 90 per cent of the public school 
teachers of the nation, established the National Commission on Teacher 
^ucation and Professional Standards To this commission was delegated 
the task of carrying on a continuous program to bring about improvement 
m profess, oral stantods for leaphing Hie standards that the commisston 
wi f f commtssions seek to raise to professional 

^ <=waeat.on. and m serviee growth 

Gre« nrnrr'ps h “ 'nstitotnions that prepare teachers 

Great progress has been made in the elevation of professional standards 
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Since the commission was formed, and it may be said that leaching is 
at long last beginning to have the dominant role in setting the standards 
for Its members, as is true of the other respected professions 

A PROFESSION EXALTS SERVICE ABOVE PERSONAL GAIN 

That teaching is an occupation with a high potential social value is 
unquestioned The effective teacher can vitally influence for the better 
the lives of adult citizens of tomorrow 

Teaching and the ministry arc recognized universally as true profes 
sions in the sense that their members are motivated basically by their 
desire to serve others rather than for economic rewards But such rec 
ognition does not mean that neither is eniiiJed to fair rates of pay, and 
there is a growing public agreement with this view 

Most of us select a hfework on the basis of what we think will be 
the best for us^will give us the greatest satisfaction m terms of rea 
sonable economic rewards and personal enjoyment 

Life is too short for a man to work at a job he dislikes Teachers 
recognize that part of the compensation of their work is the high degree 
of social value involved They recognize that there are few economic 
pnzes in teaching such as those possible in the management and opera 
tion of business enterpnses The profession, as one writer puts it, is 
not a “money getting business ’’ 

A PROFESSION HAS A STRONG 

CLOSELY KNIT PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 

All recognized professions have strong professional organizations 
providing a means of determining unity of purpose and a unified voice 
for their members In some respects the teaching profession fully meets 
this criterion, and in some it does not There are education associations 
m each of the states and territories, and these more nearly approach the 
yardstick of a close knit, all inclusive membership than any other type 
These associations contain more than 90 per cent of all employed public 
school teachers There are several hundred special interest associations, 
such as those for English teachers (National Council of Teachers of 
English), for science teachers (National Science Teachers Association) 
or for music teachers (Music Educators National Conference) In addi 
tion, there are many organizations for college teachers (for example, 
the American Association of University Professors, as an all inclusive 
organization, the American Psychological Assocnlion, as a specnl 
interest association) and for teachers in private schools There is one 
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wide, are women In a large number of cases, women teachers who marry 
quit teaching to establish homes and to rear families Of course, a great 
many women continue to teach, but many do not, and this factor tends to 
reduce the holding power of teaching as a life career In this respect, 
teaching is not much different from other occupations largely staffed by 
women Nursing, stenography, social service, and dietetics seem to be in 
the same category The once common practice of school boards refusing 
to employ mamed women teachers has now been almost completely 
abandoned, and teaching does not now lose as many from its ranks be 
cause of mamage as it once did If teaching is to be eliminated from the 
occupitions that are not regarded as life careers, then apparently the 
proportion of women teachers must be reduced and the proportion of men 
teachers increased correspondingly, or greater efforts will have to be 
made to retain in the profession a greater proportion of women teachers 
who marry 


A PROFESSION SETS ITS OWN STANDARDS 

Because teaching is, preponderantly, a public profession rather than 
a private one, its members have not been able to assume the degree of 
Mntrol of standards that members of other professions have exercised 
While standards for licensing of most professions are fixed by state laws 

"'"'"S to follow the rcc 
wTraJf professions in setting the standards foradmission 

ThrSnaron nV.r‘ P^ftssional groups 

mlrh . n'’’ "" ■" pronounced 

siun have be °“u 'a 7' standards for the teaching profes 

rshed a Zonal '">''''"8 profusion had not estab 

elevatiZZteLnrH'' *''' responsibility of guarding and 

which numbers in It* ” ®t year the National Education Association, 
edTcatrn aZc atiol T '"'“'’'rstap and that of its affiliated state 

teachers of the nation estZshZlh^'NZ “^'in 

Education and Profesional ct u *1 Commission on Teacher 

the task of carrying on a cunUnuZ* **'“ P“"«"'ssion was delegated 
in professional standards for teaching f "f P™''®'"'"' 

and us fifty SK parallel state enmn.^ sh>n^ards that the commission 
levels relate to selection nrp ssions seek to raise to professional 

of teachers and to staX?ZZ™lZ.“''“"’.“‘‘ m service growth 
Great progress has been made'inThZZ'.™"* Pr^Porc teachers 
"'P ''O’shon of professional standards 
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smce the commission was formed, and ii may be said that teaching is 
at long last beginning to have the dominant role in setting the standards 
for Its members, as is true of the other respected professions 

A PROFESSION EXALTS SERVICE ABOVE PERSONAL GAIN 

That teaching is an occupation with a high potential social value is 
unquestioned The effective teacher can vitally influence for the belter 
the lives of adult citizens of tomorrow 

Teaching and the ministry are recognized universally as true profes 
sions in the sense that their members are motivated basically by their 
desire to serve others rather than for economic rewards But such rec 
ognition does not mean that neither is entitled to fair rates of pay, and 
there is a growing public agreement with this view 

Most of us select a hfework on the basis of what we think will be 
the best for us— will give us the greatest satisfaction in terms of rca 
sonable economic rewards and personal enjoyment 

Life IS too short for a man to woric at a job he dislikes Teachers 
recognize that part of the compensation of their work is the high degree 
of social value involved They recognize that there are few economic 
prizes m teaching such as those possible m the management and opera 
lion of business enterpnses The profession, as one writer puls it, is 
not a "money getting business " 

A PROFESSION HAS A STRONG 

CLOSELY KNIT PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 

All recognized professions have strong professional organizalions 
providing a means of determining unity of purpose and a unified voice 
for their members In some respects the teaching profession fully meets 
this entenon, and m some it does not There arc education associations 
m each of the slates and temtones. and these more nearly approach the 
yardstick of a close knit, all inclusive membership than any other type 
These associations contain more than 90 per cent of all employed public 
school teachers There are several hundred special interest associations, 
such as those for English teachers (National Council of Teachers of 
English), for science teachers (National Science Teachers Association) 
or for music teachers (Music Educators National Conference) In addi 
tion, there are many organizations for college teachers (for example, 
the Amcncan Association of University Professors, as an all inclusive 
organization, the Amencan Psychological Association, as a special 
interest association) and for teachers in pnvate schools There is one 
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broad teachers’ union whose membership is restricted to teachers Th 
,s no one all inclusive organization, universally recognized as the teach- 
ers' organization, with authority to speak for the teaching profession 
The National Education Association of the United States is the all- 
mclusive, general organization for teachers m the United States The 
NEA numbers tn its members about 50 percent of the teachers employed 
in the public schools of the United States Us membership m June, 1962, 
was over 800,000 Since the NEA is a confederation of affiliated state 
education associations, actually it is the voice of almost 1,500,000 who 
are members of the state associations The N EA membership is predom- 
inantly of public school teachers and administrators Membership is 
open to teachers and administrators in colleges and private schools, and 
many of these do belong to the NEA (After September I, 1964, new 
members must have completed the bachelor’s degree ) Here, many peo 
pie think, IS one of the weakest points in the claim that leaching is a 
profession (although many engaged in education would contend that it 
IS not a weakness at all, but a strcnglh)~the failure to achieve one uni 
versally acknowledged, all inclusive parent organization, to which all 
teachers and administrators of whatever school level or subject belong 
This leaves the organizational strength of teacheis, to some extent, 
diffused and fragmented 

This situation can be attributed to a number of factors There are 


competitive interests inherent in our dual system of schools, teachers 
are traditionally individualistic and resist any appearance of regimenla 
tion or forced uniformity, there are differing interests among college, 
public school, and private school teachers, and the status pattern which, 
historically, has been ascribed to these separate levels of teaching tends 
to prevent a unified organizational plan 

It can be said that teaching, through the National Education Associa 
tion and its affiliated stale education associations, has developed one 
close knit, strong general professional organization, empowered to rep 
resent, reflect the views of, and speak For public school teachers But 
It cannot be smd at this point that such an organization presently exists 
tor all engaged m education m the United States 


Adc/tfiona/ Marks of a True Profession 

stat'” preceding pages an attempt has been made to appraise the 

or deficences aod':raUl”r^\“ Tj,Z 
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But these ejeht cntena do not denote all the yardsticks by which an 
occupation may be judged to be a profession Let us examine some other 
factors that appear to be evident m the recognized professions 

Several authonties m the field have discussed the purposes and the 
characteristics of a profession Carr Saunders, for example, has de 
scribed the role of the professional oi^anization as threefold (1) to 
guarantee professional competence (2) loguaranlee professional conduct 
of Its members and (3) to raise the status of the profession He writes 

As soon as a profession emerges ihe practitioners are moved by the rcc 
ognition of common interests lo form a professional associaiion What 
then are the motives common to the members of every profession which lead 
to the formation of professional association'* Of these Ihe first js that, 
as a profession emerges, the better equipped among the practitioners realize 
that they possess a certain craft But the public does not accord them an 
exclusive nght to that descnption Not only may Ihe poorly equipped call 
themselves by these titles and obtain public recognition, but also may those 
Without any equipment whatever The better equipped desire that they should 
somehow be distinguishable, and to that end they form associations, mem 
bership of which is confined to those possessing cerum minimum qualifica 
tions (Later these associations! come to desire that all practitioners should 
possess at least the minimum qualifications With a few unimportant excep 
tions, professional associations can now be said to be exclusive only in the 
sense that they exclude the unqualified (A second motis e of the responsible 
members is that] a profession in fact desires to see a proper sundard of profes 
stonal conduct set up and maintained Just as the qualified are not readily 
distinguished from the unqualified so the scrupulous are not so readilj distin 
guished from the unscrupulous Thus professional associations define and 
enforce rules of professional conduct The members in other words mutually 
guarantee not only their competence but also iheir honor There is a third 
mnfivp in raise the status of the profession ** 
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Flexner s comments on the last are of special interest 

There is of course always danger that the interests of an organization 
may conflict with those of the body politic Organizations of physicians, law 
yers and teachers may find the personal interest of the individuals of whom 
they are composed arrayed against those of society at large On the whole, 
however, organized groups of this kind are, under democratic conditions, apt 
to be more responsive to public interest than are unorganized and isolated 
individuals 

TEACHERS' SALARIES 

Relatively high remuneration for services is a generally accepted 
characteristic of a profession At least the compensation received by 
a practitioner indicates whether the public is willing to pay him as a 
skilled and responsible professional worker Doubtless a basic reason 
why many individuals prepared themselves for professional service was 
their belief that they would achieve a higher than average economic 
status Nevertheless, m some professions, such as nursing, the ministry, 
and social work, the financial returns have been no better and often not 
as good as those received by some categories of skilled labor 

How does the remuneration for teaching compare with other occupa 
tions*^ A comparison of average incomes of members of several occupa 
tion groups m 1959-60 follows 





Teachers J501J j 

3530 ' 

All employed persons working for wages or satar es 4 573 

361i ^ 

Mamilarturing employees 5212 

3824 ^ 


“Ibid p 556 


tZ L p 3," W„h,„eop 


Economic Status of Teachers 
The Association May 1960 
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If high salanes are taken as the sole cntenon of professional status, 
teaching does not rank very well The average annual income of teachers 
looks even worse when compared to certain other professional workers 
Here are some figures on annual average incomes for 1958 


Teachers (all instructional personnel) 

t5(»9 

Legal and med cal workers 

13731 ^ . , ^ 

Eng neers 

11070 

All professional techn cal and kindred workers 8 192 | 

_ ' :: 
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about three fourths of the elemental^ of study One would 

States are graduates of four of college prepara 

find few, if any, physicians wi h engineers wilh less 

tion, few, if any, dentists with less 

than four j traditional belief that 

Then, there persists m the publi professional 

teachers do not work as many we ,L,rtv six to forty weeks, while 
groups, that schools are in session ro ^ceks The fact that most 

the other groups work from forty eig college preparation dunng 

teachers actually are at work ® increase of their effectiveness 

summer vacations, or seeking fiJ receiving general public 

as teachers m other ways, has .Mchers have long vacations and 

recognition The general concep ,n actual classroom v^ork has 

should not be paid for the time not spent 

been very difficult to change T,achfn 

“NM-onal Education A.s^.ano^ M"'*' 

In 1960-61 Research Report 1961 K4 
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Flexner s comments on the last are of special interest 

There is of course, always danger that the interests of an organization 
may conflict with those of the body politic Organizations of physicians, law 
yers, and teachers may find the personal interest of the individuals of whom 
they are composed arrayed against those of society at large On the whole, 
however, organized groups of this kind are, under democratic conditions, apt 
to be more responsive to public interest than arc unorganized and isolated 
individuals ** 


TEACHERS SALARIES 

Relatively high remuneration for services is a generally accepted 
c aracienstic of a profession At least the compensation received by 
the public is willing to pay him as a 
skiUed and responsible professional worker DoubUess a basic reason 
themselves for professional service was 
Status Nevprth I achieve a higher than average economic 

and soc^rwork nars.ng, the ministry, 

as Eood as thnse fetums have been no belter and often not 
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lions'? A comparisonTf'nr*'^” teaching compare with other occupa 
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If high salanes are taken as the sole cnterion of professional status, 
teaching does not rank very weH- The average annual income of teachers 
looks even worse when compared to certain other professional workers. 
Here are some figures on annual average incomes for I958:'< 


The above figures demonstrate that teaching does not compare well 
in average income with such professions as law, medicine, engineers, 
and with all professional, technical, and kindred workers. In terms of 
income, teaching is much more like manufacturing and government 
service. 

There are, of course, some extenuating circumstances In the first 
place teachers, as we have pointed out, have not had as much preparation, 
on the average, as the other professional groups listed above. Only 
about three-fourths of the elementary school teachers of the United 
States are graduates of four-year college covrses of study. One would 
find few, if any, physicians with less than six years of college prepara- 
tion, few, if any, dentists with less than five, and few engineers with less 
than four. 

Then, there persists in the public mmd the traditional belief that 
teachers do not work as many weeks of the year as most professional 
groups; that schools are in session from thirty-six to forty weeks, while 
the other groups work from forty-eight to fifty weeks. The fact that most 
teachers actually are at work securing further college preparation dunng 
summer vacations, or seeking further increase of their cfTcctivcncss 
as teachers in other ways, has been slow in receiving general public 
recognition. The general concept that teachers have long vacations and 
should not be paid for the time not spent in actual classroom work has 
been very difficult to change. 

“National education Association. Research Division, economic Srotut o/Tfocheri 
in l960-6t. Research Report IMl R4 - W'ashinston. D C TTie Aswcutiofi. Mirth 
1961, p 27 
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Calculating aMcrage salancs for teachers, m all kinds of 
from all over the United States, tends to distort the average salary in 
many of the more favorably situated school districts 

There are also some compensating factors m leaching that 
apply to some other professions, such as tenure, sick leave provisions, 
and retirement benefits Although teachers do not become rich, they are 
generally not as subject to the economic extremes-boom and bust 
condUions-as are wor\.er& in many other occupations 


OBSTACLES TO THE PROFESSIONALIZATION OF TEACHING 

The present status of teaching as a profession, as has been pointed 
out above, still leaves much to be achieved It has been shown that in 
many respects teaching does exhibit the characteristics of a profession, 
m some it does not It should be noted, too, that the status of teaching 
differs widely from place to place among teaching levels In many mod 
em school systems most of the marks of a profession are present In 
others, few of these marks are evident To sum up the case, it seems fairly 
clear that teaching can attain true professional status if a few obstacles 
are removed and a few conditions are improved What are these obstacles 
and conditions? 

Traditionally, the public concept of teaching has tended to view the 
occupation as an in and out, stopgap sort of general trade In the early 
years of the public school movement m the United Slates, teaching was 
considered largely a matter of maintaining discipline and dnllmg on the 
skill subjects, such as reading, writing, and arithmetic Professional 
preparation for these relatively simple tasks was not considered nec 
essary There has been a persisting belief by the public that just about 
anyone can teach if he has a little more general knowledge than his 
students In the early years of our history, teaching was on a kind of 
welfare basis Jobs were likely to be given to elderly women who had 
no other way of making a living, to ex soldiers who had been cnppled 
in military service and wtwj, thercCote, found it difficult to secure other 
positions, and to those who had been fadures at other occupations Such 
individuals would be “on the town’ otherwise, so they were given teach 
ing positions Since anyone could teach, the schoolroom was an appro 
pnate place for them to earn a living Of course, there have been great 
changes m the public concept of teaching m modem times However 
too much of the old remains Unfortunately, teachers themselves often 
contnbute to this by an indifference about professional preparation 
Repetition of persuasive statements to the effect that a teacher need 
only be a broadly educated person that education courses are unnec 
essary that student teaching is a waste of tune because the best way 
to learn to teach is by teaching all of these are appealing shibboleths 
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for the person who wants to take short cuts to a leaching career Granted 
that there may be some truth m such statements, especially m some 
situations, the basic fact remains that every profession is based upon 
the possession of specialized knowledge, skills, and techniques that are 
unique 

Haskew has stated this need as follows 

Professional education has three charactenslics which distinguish it from 
unprofessional education It does not leave to chance the cultivation of those 
attnbutes— ethics disciplines methods of thought allegiances— which make 
the professional fit to assume the trusteeship with which society entrusts him 
U has a unique focus upon the person all of that person who is to practice 
and seeks to change desirably that person as a person Finally professional 
education simply cannot stop short of performance it cannot accept without 
unmistakable proof the dictum that knowledge alone is power 
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Identification, 
Selective Admission, 
and Retention 
in Teacher Education 


THE members of the teaching profession have not given 
the attention to the cluster of considerations discussed in this chapter 
that their importance merits Because teaching is a profession, its mem 
bers should be concerned with those who enter it. Whv*^ Because profes 
sional groups are judged by their members 

Physicians arc almost universally held in high esteem The public 
genenilly regards them as being highly trained, competent, conscientious, 
and hard working Nearly everyone feels that his doctor is well qualified 
and that he will do the very best that can be done for hjs patients 

Much the same attitude is held by the public toward attomej-s. 
dentists, pharmacists, nurses, and engineers These professional groups 
have built up our confidence m them as competent practitioners and our 
esteem for them as individuals We regard the individual members wc 
know highly, hence, we hold the professions in high esteem 
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Teaching, like the professions that we have been discussing, consists 
of individuals The esteem with which the public regards teaching dc 
pends upon the regard it holds for the individual members, their personal 
and intellectual qualities, and the quality of their service 

Since we will be judged as a group by our members, we should be 
concerned with the type of candidates who are admitted to teacher 
education institutions, the kind of preparation given to those who are 
selected, and the method of introduction into the classrooms of those 
who complete their preparation programs We have examples before us 
of similar concern on the pan of other professions Physicians are very 
much interested m the type of candidates admitted to medical schools, 
in the quality of preparation provided by medical schools, and m how 
young doctors are assisted in secunng satisfactory employment or m 
beginning pnvate practice Much the same concern is shown by ar 
chitects, dentists, nurses, attorneys, and engineers Should teachers be 
any less concerned about their future colleagues'^ Many competent ob 
servers believe that the basic approach to the improvement of teacher 
education as a process, improvement of teaching services, and the 
achievement of higher quality education generally should be more care 
ful attention to the identification and selective admission of teacher 
education students Bagley stated this viewpoint as follows 

I do not hesitate to say that if three fourths of the time, energy, and money 
spent during the past fifteen years in carrying through elaborate proems of 
cumculum revision had been spent m a determined cfTort to raise the standards 
of selecting and training teachers, a far more significant contribution would 
have been made to the improvement of Amcncan education * 


CRITICISMS OF LOW STAMOAROS 


A common criticism is that teaching has generally attracted college 
students of rather mediocre mental ability This criticism has been based 
upon the results of several studies There is evidence that this situation 
IS rapidly being corrected now, but (he past record tends to sustain 
much of the cnticism A Pennsylvania investigation some years ago 
indicated that students in teachers colleges were much lower m abihty, 
as judged by a test of general culture, than were the students in engineer 
ing or liberal arts curricula * 


The evidence gathered m connection with the Selective Service Col 

Si™™ 

New'vifrli^T^^^r* Student and His Kno\iledge Bulletin No 29 

New York The Caraeg.e FoundaUoaforihe Advancement of Teaching 1938 pp 40-^ 
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lege Qualification Test in 1951 was also not encouraging® College stu 
dents taking the test ranked as follows 


Classtficatton per Cent Passtnfj 

Engmeenng 68 

Physical Science and Mathematics 64 

Humanities 52 

Education 27 


Prospective teachers thus ranked lowest of all professional groups 
taking the test In fairness however several aspects of these data that 
have led to erroneous interpretations should be pointed out In the first 
place the test was given only to men teacher education students and it 
should be borne m mind that at least three out of four of those preparing 
for teaching are women Secondly, only a small proportion of men pre 
paring for teaching in any given year are majors m education most such 
students are classed as majors m some academic or special field This 
test, then, would have been taken predominantly by men preparing for 
elementary school teaching and physical education Although valid 
conclusions concerning the total teacher population or the total popula 
tion preparing for teaching cannot be drawn from these data they are 
rather telling in terms of needed improvement Several other studies 
also tend to show that teacher education students consistently rank 
lower than those preparing for other professions * Two studies, however, 
reflect that most teachers colleges that give attention to high admission 
standards attract high caliber students ® 

North has analyzed the situation as follows 

When naljonal samples of education students are compared wuh com 
parable samples of students m other curricular areas they consislenll> fall 
below the liberal arts science and enpneenng groups and most other groups 
as well On the other hand there ;s evidence that the teacher educaljon students 


"Educational Testing Service Annual Report to |A«- Board of Trusires t9St 52 
Pnneeton New Jersey The Service 1952 p M 

<Sec Arthur E Traxler Are Students in Teachers Colleges OreaiJr Superior in 
Ability'^ School and Seviet) February )6 1946 63 103-107 and American Council on 
Education Psychological Exammali ms for College Frtrhmrn Aormt Bulletin Pnnceion 
New Jersey Cooperati'e Test Bureau 1955 22 pp Dael L. Vioine and Toby Oxioby 
Dislribuuons of Ability of Students Specializing in Differcni Fields Science Seplcm 
ber 1952 U6 311-14 

*Ren D Wood and Robert D North Teachers Colleges Can Select and ffold Superior 
Students Journal of Higher Educamn November 1956 27 419 27 andJIenD Wood 
and Rulh A Pederson Results of Seleciive Adm ss»n in Teachers Colleges “ Teacher 
Education Journal June 1941 3 12-22 
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certam collages that Ittatotatit high adnttsstot, standards compare quite favor 
ably Under conditions now prevailing m the country as a whole, however 
the field of education is not competing successfully with other professions in 
drawing the high caliber personnel that it so urgently needs 


In the light of evidence-such evidence as has been given above-the 
conclusion has generally been drawn that education students (prospec 
tive student teachers) rank lower in menial ability, in terms of the usual 
measurements of such ability, than those who arc m preparation for 
other professions Perhaps it would be sounder to say that teaching has 
not as yet been enabled to compete on equal terms with other profes 
sions, rather than to draw the generalized conclusion that teaching at 
tracts only the inferior Moreover, because of this fact, schools of 
education as a general rule have not as yet been enabled to apply as 
discnminating selective admissions requirements as have most other 
professional schools There are many exceptions to this general rule, and 
many schools of education are now making and publishing comparative 
studies of the records of their students with those m other professional 
schools on the same campus 

It should be pointed out, too, that such tests are not necessanly ad 
equate measures of ability to teach Mental ability certainly is a basic 
factor in success in teaching We do not know all the answers about the 
qualities needed by a successful teacher, but apparently personality, 
social adjustment, likmg foe children, and willingness to work are of 
fundamental importance, along with mental ability No significant studies 
have been made that compare these qualities for teacher education 
candidates with those of other college students Many people believe, 
and considerable evidence is available to support this belief, that students 
prepanng for teaching do not rank as well in these respects as those who 
are planning to enter such professions as medicine, law, dentistry, and 
engineering Certainly teaching wants the best possible candidates, not 
the leftovers And there are some things that the profession can do to 
attract good candidates to teacher education One of the basic things 
that can be done is for the profession to develop and apply discnminating 
selective procedures for teacher education students 


THE ROLE OF IDENTIFICATION IN SELECTION 

Identification of potential candidates for admission to preparation for 
a given profession is an extremely difficult process, and a highly important 

ical’rw'lh'oth ^ucation Student How Doe. He Compere Academ 
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part of the total selection process The complexity stems from the fact 
that vocational (or professional) choices are not made at a given time or 
under a given circumstance These choices might be called develop- 
mental, extending over a long penod of time A child changes his mind 
many times about what he wants to be, what career he wants The process 
of identification of potential candidates for teaching, therefore, cannot 
be a one year plan, but must be a continuing one The process involves 
a senes of evaluations and judgments by the candidate’s teachers and 
counselors Below are described some of the factors involved, negatively 
or positively, in the process 

RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION NEEDS 

Teachers interested in advancing their profession should not only 
refrain from complaining about some of its shortcomings, but should 
also actively promote its desirability as a life work 

Obviously there are several ways ofpromoting teaching as an occupa 
tion, of assuring the flow of an adequate number of capable young people 
into preparation for teaching One step m recruiting the young to prepare 
for leaching is a process that might be termed “inform^ idenlification ” 
In the sense used here, this means that teachers seek to identify those 
pupils m their classes who appear to have the chamctenstics that would 
enable them to become good teachers This process of informal iden 
tification can take place as early as the late years of the elementary 
school or the early years of high school Some recent studies have shown 
that a number of children do make at least tentative decisions to become 
teachers before they reach the senior year of high school Of course, 
identification is not enough Once a pupil is spotted as a suitable prospect 
for a career m teaching then opportunity should be provided for him to 
have some assisting teacher or cadet cxpenences while still in high 
school Such experiences involve the pupil s helping regular teachers with 
routine duties such as checking rolls grading papers caring for the 
physical comfort of children, distributing instructional mafenals. and 
supervising play pcnods These cxpcrKnccs arc. in themselves, very 
effective guidance devices, because they provide the pupil with firsthand 
contact with the active job of teacher, and permit him a tryout penod in 
which he can decide whether he likes to work with children and what 
age level he prefers As a result of such cxpenences. the pupil, by the 
lime he is ready for college, has a rather definite conviction as to whether 
he wishes to become a teacher and, if so, for what level of leachins be 
wishes to prepare 

Another means of selective identification and recruitment is through 
the guidance given individual pupils by teachers and by the guidance 
department of the school Another important means is through such 
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organizations as tho Future Teachers of America Each of these means 
Will be discussed m some detail 

INFLUENCE OF TEACHERS ATTITUDES 

Teachers have opportunities m many classes and in some informal 
situations to say things about the various professions Such opportunities 
occur m nearly every type of class They also occur in conversations in 
the hall, before class, and in club meetings and other types of extra 
cumcular activities Of course, teachers should not emphasize the 
opportunities in teaching to the exclusion of other occupations Cer- 
tainly not everyone should become a teacher It is the teacher s obliga 
non to help pupils to choose the occupation for which each is best suited 
and m which he will find the greatest satisfaction Teaching should be 
given a fair chance, along with other occupations, as a possible choice 
by those who have suitable endowments to be successful at it 

ROLE OF THE SCHOOLS GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

In most modern high schools effort is made to guide pupils in the 
selection of suitable occupations to be followed when they enter the 
labor market This is only a part of the usual guidance services that arc 
offered but it is a very important activity Youngsters need assistance 
in choosing their lifework 

There is now a multitude of aptitude tests that aim to determine how 
well youngsters are likely to succeed in various vocations Some of these 
appear to be of somewhat doubtful validity, but some give a degree of 
indication as to probable success They are not the final word, as every 
counselor is quick to point out, because the intangibles, such as ‘ drive,” 
cannot so far be evaluated In the hands of a skilled counselor, though, a 
great deal of good can be accomplished by these tests 

Guidance experts strive to be objective and impersonal They present 
the data that they have gathered and encourage pupils to make their 
decisions in the light of the evidence, rather than as a result of personal 
influence The basic purpose of skilled guidance is to reveal an individual 
to himself— his strengths and weaknesses— and to provide him with 
information about the requirements for and the opportunities in a given 
vocation Through these factors the individual pupil can make an intel 
hgent choice of a vocation 


THE FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 


teigned to interest high school pupils in leach 
mg, to present its good and bad points as an occupation, and to assis 
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in the preparation of prospective teachers for their future work m the 
classrooms Sponsored by the National Education Association, the FTA 
grew out of the Horace Mann Centennial in 1937 

The organization in 1961-62 had chapters m more than 5 000 high 
schools with some 177,000 members 

While the total membership in FTA organizations appears large, 
there is need for further e;ipans)on Normal turnover in the teaching 
profession probably totals about 100,000 each year This large turnover, 
coupled with increasing enrollments, indicates that the total demand for 
new teachers each year for perhaps the next decade will probably be 
nearly one and one halftimes that number Present enrollments in teacher 
education institutions scattered among freshmen, sophomores, juniors, 
and seniors are not sufficient to supply the new teachers who wdl be 
needed each year for the next decade Of course, at the present time, 
only a minor flection of the total numberof high school students needed 
to prepare for leaching is enrolled m FTA chapters 

While not necessarily a part of the work of the FTA, there appears 
to have been a growing tendency to give members expenences in actual 
classroom activities They have been assistants to regular teachers, 
rather than assuming the function of teachers This kind of activity is 
discussed in the paragraphs that follow 

TABLE Xl} 


Growth of FTA and Student NEA 


Local FTA Umtj 


local Student Education 
Attociotions* 
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1940 
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HELPiNG TEACHER EXPERIENCES 

One of the significant movements in the selective recniitment of 
teachers is that of giving high school pupils an opportunity to 
in some of the activities of actual classrooms in both element^ and 
secondary schools These neophytes can help youngsters with their 
wraps, secure matenals for units, assist with records, and do many other 
useful things Not only does the teacher’s helper assist the teacher, but 
he has an opportunity to find out whether he likes to work with children, 
to learn some of the charactenstics of youngsters, and to observe what 
teachers do 

This assistance is always given on a volunteer, part time basis 
Instead of having study hall from ten o’clock to eleven, a high school 
pupil may be assigned to assist in the kindergarten Many high schools 
are now providing helping teacher experiences for pupils who are in 
terested in preparing for teaching Also, there is a rapidly increasing 
number of high schools offering a credit course m Introduction to Teach 
mg, which includes helping teacher activities as a part of the course 


Selective Admission to Teacher Education 


ROLE OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 

It 18 doubtful that high school teachers should exercise direct respon 
sibility for the elimination of unlikely candidates for admission to teacher 
education programs The major responsibility here would seem to be 
that of the college or university where such preparation is sought 
No exact and unvarying accurate set of criteria for evaluating can 
didates for admission to teacher education programs has been as yet 
established There appears to be no yardstick by which probable success 
or failure m teaching can be measured Several yardsticks are required 
to form any reasonably accurate judgment 

High school teachers and high school guidance programs, as has been 
pointed out, can assist materially in enabling pupils to discover whether 
they have the necessary qualities and aptitudes to become successful 
teachers But such decisions must be purely voluntary on the part of 
the individual pupil For those who reveal senous and obvious weakness, 
somewhere along the line a decision to reject them as candidates for 
teaser preparation must be made In the final analysis, this decision 
probably must be made by the college where such preparation is sought 
Mental ability is, of course, important Liking for children, willingness 
to work hard, and good personality are essenUal These qualiUes can 
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hardly be evaluated by paper and pencil tests or even by academic marks 
Much of what can be learned about candidates in preparation has to 
be learned m actual situations m which there is contact with children 
Some candidates with average academic records do fine jobs in student 
teaching and on the job after graduation, while some good students may 
do equally as well and no better 

ROLE OF STUDENT NEA 

The Student National Education Association serves an important 
CO curricular function in guidance and retention in teacher education 
It IS an organization for college students who are preparing to be teachers 
The Student NEA is jointly sponsored by the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the respective state education associations Its purpose 
IS to serve as a means of developing each prospective teachers ability 
to perform as anefRcient member of his profession It provides prcprofes 
sional expenence m participating m the work of professional organiza 
tions-local, state, and national— on the problems with which members 
of the teaching profession are constantly dealing and onentation to the 
procedure by which (he profession seeks (heir solution A student educa 
tion association exists presently in nearly every eligible teacher-education 
college or university In addition to preprofessional onentation teacher 
education students study the history and the ethics of their profession 
The Student NEA serves as the all inclusive general organization for 
teacher education students Many national professional associations 
in specialized teaching helds and subjects maintain student associations 
The National Science Teachers Association the Music Educators 
National Conference and the Amencan Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation are examples All of these perform important 
roles in guidance, screening and retention of those in the process of 
prepanng to be teachers 

ROLE OF THE COLLEGES 

Final judgment on admission to preparation for teaching is, of course, 
a function of the colleges and universities Sometimes admission to the 
college and to the teacher-education program is simultaneous, at the 
beginning of the freshman year In most instances these arc separate 
processes, the latter coming at the end of the sophomore > car and invofv 
mg requirements in addition (o those for admission to the college Stout, 
in a study of 785 regionally accredited colleges and universities, reported 
that 9 1 per cent of the institutions expressed the belief that there should 
be selective admission to teacher education only one tenth opposed 
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selective admission ’ But m actual practice only 1 89 of these institutions 
were found to have extensive programs of selective admission The others 
had fairly good to indifferent programs 

Of the 189 institutions judged to have extensive programs of selective 
admission, the following practices appeared to be rather common ® 

1 Applications of special requirements for admission to the teacher- 
education program, beyond those for admission to the institution 

2 Evaluation of emotional stability, personal-social ethical fitness 
for teaching, and communications skills evaluated at three or more 
points m the student’s preparation, also evaluation of academic 
ability and physical fitness 

3 Review of each student’s case, at stated intervals, with interviews 
and faculty committee evaluations 

4 Efforts to relate the student's interests and abilities to job oppor- 
tunities 

5 A continuing program of follow up of graduates 

The task force of the special NCTEPS project on New Horizons in 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards recommended the follow- 
ing ingredients in a comprehensive program designed to get in teacher 
preparation candidates of high ability • 

’ selection and evaluation be carried on by 

2 

3 


4 


luiai proicssion so mat a tavorable climate is created for preparation 
entrance into the profession and continued effective performance m it 
Lfil be accredited for teacher preparation which have 

definable operating programs of continuous selection 

evaluation of emotional 

r* u '‘^onstrated ability to work 

ochcvc™ d >'<>""’■ /“domic aptitude and mtelligence, academic 

P of ™ mt, T T'* Pid basic skills, and 

proiessional interest and motivation 

moceSrbTwd'r/" 'nstniments and 

=y^a;p::L^“ -- - 


Minnesota 1957 WopuMisliwI doctoral dissertation). University of 

jVevr PerspeaiVM Repo'it of Education of Teachers 

Prof Washington 

Professional Standards 1961 p 203^ ^ on Teacher Education and 
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5 That the staff in student personnel services be an integral part of the teacher 
education program and that personnel from all faculties dealing uith the 
education of prospective teachers be involved in the esaluation processes 

6 That the total profession, as defined above, accept recocniljon of the need 
and responsibility for helping develop and apply a continuing program of 
selection throughout the teaching careers of its members 

7 That programs of selection admission, and retention for preparation and 
performance have as a primary goal secunng qualified staffs for qualilj 
educational programs 


Teocher Educofion 


VARIED QUALITY OF PRESENT PROGRAMS 

The necessity for and nature of professional programs of teacher 
education are discussed in detail in Chapter 18 It is necessary, however, 
that the diversity of programs be placed m perspective here to the iden 
tification and selection process 

There are vast differences m the existing programs of preparation for 
teachers These vary not only from state to state but from institution to 
institution, even within the same state There are great vanations in 
quantity of offerings as well as in their quality 

Even a casual study reveals that there is no agreed upon pattern of 
teacher education in the United States There are, of course, some 
common elements m most of the programs Beyond a few common cl 
ements, though, vanations are so great as to make one almost believe 
that institutions are prepanng workers for entirely different occupations 
These vanations present one of the major problems involved in teacher 
education 

Great differences will be revealed in comparative study of the pro 
grams of almost any two institutions selected One would not find 
such differences in the programs of medical schools Instead, the Amcr 
lean 5ferficaf Assocrafroir rrrsjsfs <wt a cammoct pstlcm of courses sod 
activities While a fixed common pattern of teacher education would 
probably not be desirable, doubtless a reasonable degree of uniformit) 
would prove to be more effective 

There should be, of course, opponumiy for initiative and cxpenmenla 
lion by colleges Bui this opportunity could still be preserved within 
the framework of a more unified pattern of teacher education 

Teachers themselves should have a larger part m the establishment of 
such patterns of prepanuon. since they arc the subjects of ibe process 
and arc likely to discover the weaknesses and the strengths of such 
programs in the practice of their profession 
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Many unjust and extreme cnlicisms have been recently ujmed at the 
content ot teacher educatiorr programs These have generally charged 
that there is too little concentration upon liberal arts or subject matter 
courses and too much emphasis upon methods (education) courses But 
not all recent criticisms of the preparation of teachers have been without 
luslificaiion Doubtless, some institutions there have been too many 
education courses and not enough general education Teachers them 
selves are frequently very critical of the preparation they had for their 
work They are able, from practical expenence, to point out the courses 
and expenences that they found helpful and those that proved to be with 
out much value There is the prime reason why experienced teachers 
should have the opportunity to advise with colleges concerning the con 


tent of teacher education programs 

The growing practices of the colleges and universities m consulting 
with their teacher graduates and with administrators and supervisors js a 
hopeful sign for the continuation of the improvement of teacher educa 
tion, which has been m process for several years The enticisms, if used 
to this end, can be constructive Also, there has been a growing trend m 
recent years to involve college teachers of the liberal arts in planning the 
teacher education programs of given institutions”’ (See Table XIII) 
Recent efforts to strengthen teacher education m general have been in 
four broad areas (1) improving the general education of teachers, (2) im- 
proving the specialization (mastery of teaching field or area), (3) efforts 
to telescope the necessary professional experiences for teachers into a 
smaller number of courses, and (4) efforts to broaden the range of labora 
tory experiences— the working wub children m actual school situations 
Recent efforts have also been made to involve liberal arts professors in 
determining satisfactory programs of teacher education 

As is pointed out m Chapter 19, the legal authority for issuing certifi 
cates is now almost universally vested in the respective state departments 
of education The governing bodies of the departments, usually a state 
board of education, have the authority to establish certification require 
ments and policies These governing bodies generally have established 


‘ R Campus Wide Committees on Teacher 

fcnucation Educational Record October 1961 42 348 53 

NaS Conferences of the 

National Commiss on on Teacher Education and Profeswotial Standards as follows The 
Education of Teachers Sew Per,pecuye» 1958 399 pp The Education of hachers 

367Td“ VV^shmftoTn ’ PP TAe Edacahon o/ Troc/ierj Certification I960 

iti pp Washington D C National Educatioa Association 
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extra legal advisory committees to assist with the formulation and en 
forcement of certification requirements 

While state boards of education have almost always provided for 
broad representation for all major segmenu of the teaching profession on 
these advisory committees, the group that is often charged with having 


TABIC xin 

Prevalence of Campus-Wide Committees or Councils 
for Teacher Ecfucatien, June 1960 
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Wielded the greatest influence in certification has been the college group 
WTierever this has happened, it probably was the result of one of two 
factors, or both (I) default by teachers in their obhgabon and oppor- 
tunity to participate in formulating the requirements, and (2) the greater 
competency, gained through years of cxpenence, of college personnel 
Teachers from the elementary and secondary schools, as has been said, 
have been only mildly interested in the past and have generally acqui- 
esced in letting college personnel speak for them in matters relating to 
certification rules and practices of state departments of education 
Again, the college personnel that has been active m formulating cer 
tification requirements has largely been drawn from education staff mem 
bers College departments of education, however, have not always been 
able to have their way in respect to certification requirements College 
teachers of education are a mtnoniy group on most campuses, being 
greatly outnumbered by professors of academic subjects Moreover, 
recent studies reveal that in most mstiiulions now the total staffs arc 
being involved m planning the preparation programs for teachers, and 
now many state boards of education are including liberal arts teachers on 
advisory committees that recommend certification requirements 
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TEACHER EDUCATION ACCREDITING AGENCIES 


The problem of accredilTtion of teacher education programs is dis 
cussed m detail in Chapter 20 However, since the subject is so strongly 
related to the improvement of the preparation of teachers, it seems destr 
able to refer m a general uay to the problem here Colleges and umvtf 
sities that offer preparation for a number of vocations deal with a large 
number of accrediting agencies There arc, of course, general ones such 
as the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the New 
England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools the Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher Schools and the Western College 
Association These strong regional agencies accredit colleges in terms of 
their general or over all programs, but do not give as great emphasis to 
specific professional curricula as the professions themselves would like 
The general agencies are concerned with such things as financial support 
preparation and efficiency of faculties, staff loads, laboratory and library 
facilities and academic standards 

Colleges and universities are thus rated in terms of such general 
entena rather than in respect to adequacy in prepanng ph>sicians 
dentists attorneys engineers veterinarians dietitians journalists and 
teachers Generally, little attention is given to the professional curricula 
All the agencies expect that there shah be adequate instructional staffs, 
suitable buildings and supplies and acceptable academic standards for 
the courses that are offered The general accrediting agencies arc, there 
fore not accrediting agencies for professional training 

In addition to these general accrediting agencies, there is a large 
number of associations and agencies that rate or accredit collegiate 


institutions with respect to the preparation given for specific occupations 
Notable among these are the Amencan Bar Association, the American 
Medical Association and the National League of Nursing Education 
About twenty five professions tn all sponsor accrediting agencies 
While efforts have long been made to accredit teacher education pro 
grams there can be httlc claim of effectiveness In 1961 -62, of a total 
of 2 010 higher education institutions in the United States, 1,150 were 
approved by their respective state departments of education for prepar 
mg teachers Of those institutions approved, only 374 were accredited 
by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education the 
recognized professional accrediting authonty of the teaching profession 
Moreover about 150 of these msututions were so inferior that they had 
other than approval by th=,r state 
teacher ceniScation authority Approximately 1 000 of these 1,150 insti 
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tutjons were accredited by their regional associations, but such accredita 
tion usually applies only to their general collegiate programs At present, 
only about 75 per cent of the teachers who complete preparation are 
graduates of teacher education programs that have been professionally 
appraised by the NCATE 

Teaching is the last of the major existing professions to institute a 
professional accrediting process having profession mde support and 
application Despite the fact that it is, in terms of numbers engaged in it, 
the largest of all the professions, teaching has, unlike all other professions, 
continued to rely largely upon the evaluation of general collegiate pro- 
grams as a measure of quality of preparation of its members 

TTie role that state departments of education have in certification has 
been previously descnbed Al! but a few of the states also grant to their 
state departments of education the nght to approve institutions whose 
credentials will be accepted for this purpose, and in all the states and 
temtones there is a legal provision for the approval of institutions whose 
credentials will be accepted for the issuance of teachers' certificates 
Nevertheless, accreditation of institutions for teacher education by state 
legal agencies seems all too often to be little more than a formality 
From 1927 to 1952 the Amencan Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education (AACTE), or its predecessor, the Amencan Association of 
Teachers Colleges, was the only organization functioning as a national 
professional accrediting agency for teacher education programs In 1 952, 
the accrediting function of (he AACTE was taken over by the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, which began actual ac 
crediting m 1954 

An association such as the AACTE, representing as it does only 
college personnel, simply did not have the widespread professional and 
legal support necessary to secure general acceptance of its accrediting 
procedures An organization composed entirely of teacher education 
institutions tends to be isolated from the impacts of changing conditions 
in elementary and secondary schools Such an organization finds it 
difficult to be sensitive to the demands made on teachers and the changing 
position of teachers in a democratic society 

A PROFESSIONAL ACCREDITING PROCEDURE 

FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

There appeared to be only one tenable solution to the problem of 
achieving satisfacloiy standards for teacher education This was to 
establish a professional accrediting process that represents and is sup- 
ported b> all segments of the teaching profession, and not by only one 
segment of it The National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Educa 
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non which was established m 1952 and began actual accrediting of 
teacher education institutions on July I. 1954 appears to lit the criteria 
for a sound professional process This is a joint national council com 
posed of representatives of state legal agencies teachers and hdra™* 
irators boards of education and teacher education institutions (The 
"NCATE IS described m Chapter 20 ) 

The functions performed by the NCATE are as follows (1) to formu 
late standards for teacher preparation through continuous research and 
through consideration of the recommendations of aU organiiations con 
cemed with the improvement of the preparation of teachers (2) to devise 
ways and means of evaluating institutional programs of teacher education 
by the application of these standards on the request of an mstilution or 
state authority responsible for the accreditation desired by an institution 


and (3) to publish lists of institutions accredited by this council 

One of the basic weaknesses of teacher education that the council 
seeking to correct is that of selective admission practices The NCATE 
is insisting that every accredited institution should enforce admission 
requirements to the teacher education program that arc m addition to 
those for admission to the institution as a whole 


inc/ucfion 

The tradiuonal ways of stanitvg teachers tn their ftrst3obs are rapidly 
being abandoned More and more teachers are assuming a part in the 
hiring assignment and orientation of beginning teachers 


PLACEMENT OF BEGINNING TEACHERS 

In the past the supenntendent of schools visited various teacher 
education institutions to interview candidates for teaching positions He 
bargained with the ones who on the basis of credentials and interviews 
seemed to be best qualified for the jobs that were open He then presented 
his recommendations to the board of education These were usually 
accepted without much question 

A different plan for employment is now rapidly finding favor The 
supenntendent or du-ector of personnel sUll visits teacher education 
mstjtut ons goes over credentials and interviews candidates He selects 
several of the best qualilieil prospective teachers for each positioti avail 
able in the school system These candidates are then invited to visit the 
Sv Is '’"’“'y •”= “Signed They spend at least a 

St™ a ' a nonfemng with the principal 

old dlv? wL”? Moreover unlike the 

old days when teachers felt eompeUed to accept the Brst position they 
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newcomer to the school system She sjys, "rvc served liiy time m ahard 

school Let a new teacher Start m there just as I did . . „ 

What Miss Combs loses sight of is that an inexperienced teacher may 
not be able to adjust to the situation, which is admittedly a difficult one 
This may mean poor educationid service to the children of ihal fnn&e 
area The youngsters at Elmwood need good teachers, as do the chil- 
dren of Glen Rose It may also mean that the budding career of a new 
teacher may be ruined because of a failure in a difficult situation It is 
common for young teachers to become so discouraged over a situation 


like this that they quit teaching entirely 

Who shall receive priority'? Miss Combs or the children of Elmwood 
School Miss Combs or the beginning teachet'> Teacher groups have usu- 
ally contended that a seniority plan for teachers comes first But should 
itT Is there a middle position‘d 


ADJUSTING TO THE POSITION 

Traditionally, administrative officials gave assistance to new teachers 
m \ocaUon of tootmng and boarding places and in becoming adjusted 
to school situations This was not too satisfactory a method, because 
teachers felt that there was some domination in respect to living arrange- 
ments and that it was hardly practical to turn to administrators when they 
needed help with their teaching activities Administrators have to eval 
uate the work of teachers and to recommend them for releniion or dis 
missal This creates a bar that is hard for a teacher to hurdle when he 
needs help He can h^dly tell the administrator on whom his job depends 
that he doesn t want to rent one of the rooms that are on the list The 
administrator may think he is fussy The young teacher can hardly con 
fcss that he is having trouble with his job to the one who will appraise 
his work 

A growing practice is to have the local teachers’ club or educational 
association handle all of the assistance needed by a beginning teacher 
The local teachers association has a committee to locate rooms and 
apartments to meet new teachers upon arrival, and to see that they find 
satisfactory living quarters The association arranges receptions and 
parties for the new members The association appoints an expenenced 
teacher m the building in which the new teacher is located to acquaint 
him with the rules and customs of the school, to give him needed infer 
mation about the parents and children, and to extend assistance with any 
classroom difficulties that he may meet This is a much more effective 
plan than to have such things done by administrators U also reflects a 
growing professional attitude on the part of teachers 
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The Teacher’s 

First 

Position 


THE teacher s first posrtion ts all important, because that 
first year's experience implants an image, good or bad, of what a teach 
ing career will be like If the experience is an unhappy one-and the 
record indicates that is the case with thousands of beginners— the likeli 
hood IS that the beginner will turn to other work Therefore, the teacher 
education student should approach the seeking and the acceptance of his 
first leaching job with the greatest of care, in the spirit that few other 
decisions will be more significant 

Proper approaches and nghl choices bnng happiness, personal satis 
faction, an adequate salary, success, and advancement Wrong ap 
proaches and choices can result in dissatisfaction, disillusionment, and 
perhaps failure as far as one’s chosen occupation is concerned 

pTesent graduates of teacher education institutions are fortunate in 
that they usually have a choice among a large number of possible posi 
lions Throughout the I930*s there was an oversupply of teachers in 
most fields, so that one was fortunate to have an offer of even one posi 
tion Today, and for the foreseeable future, there is such a shortage of 
teachers that employers compete for the graduates of teacher education 
insUtutions This is a happy condiUon for prospective teachers, because 
ihey need not accept posiUoos m which happiness and success are doubt 
ful 

The first purpose of this chapter is to discuss the kinds of positions 
that beginning teachers should seek and to describe some of the criteria 
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that can be used to locate satisfactory jobs It is hoped that the discussion 
will be helpful to education students who will soon be entering the ranks 
of teachers It is hoped, also, that it will help save for the profession some 
of the thousands who have such unhappy, unsatisfactory first positions 
that either their effectiveness is lessened or they are so disgusted that 
they seek other means of earning a livelihood 

The second is that of discussing effective means of securing positions 
In this connection, wntten applications, interviews, follow up methods, 
use of references, ethics of acceptance and rejection of positions, and the 
importance of contracts and their observance wij] be discussed 


CoriiBcafton Is Required 

A prerequisite in the search for a teaching job in the elementary and 
secondary schools is to secure eiibera teacher's certificate or assurance 
of eligibility for a certificate All states require teachers in the public 
schools (some also require teachers m private schools) to hold a legal 
license issued by the state department of education A few cities (Balti 
more, Buffalo, Chicago, Denver, New York, and Portland (Ore ) are ex* 
amples) issue certificates to their teachers Also state colleges and uni* 
versities in a few states (Kansas, Missoun, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota) are authorized to issue certificates to their graduates In all other 
cases, the state agency must grant the license A full description of 
teacher certification requirements is given in Chapter 19, but a few cau 
tions and suggestions will be set forth here 

Legal licensure^ is society’s means of protecting its members from 
unqualified practitioners and is required for all the professions This is 
the basic purpose of licensure, but it also serves incidentally to protect 
competent professionals from the compeution of unprepared people 
Thus, the qualified teacher should view certification as essential to the 
protection of children and as a protection of his own professional status, 
which he secured through a long period of preparation All loo often 
teachers tend to be irritated by this requirement. But this is a superficial 
reaction 

The graduating teacher, then, before accepting an appoinUnenl, 
should secure a teacher s certificate m the slate where he is to teach A 
few slates issue a certificate of eligibility for a certificate, which author 

•License (or licensure) and certificate (or ceruficalioo) arc usually applied inlcrchanse 
ably All are terms applied to the issuance by a legal agency (usually the sutelofauihorua 
lion to engage m the practice of a gjven professjon la teaching licensure geoerally means 
aulhonzalion to leach and to be paid from public funds. Cenificaiion confen such authon 
zation but. in addiuon specifies the level of prcpanxion at well as the teaching levels or 
fieJdj for Hhich ibe holder » credentials qualify him. 
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izes the hoWer to seek e postuon and Etves assurance tha a «« 
wdl be issued tf employment is found In fact, m most stotes it wiU no 
be possible to secure a certificate untd after graduation because official 
transcripts of college work completed cannot be issued until then, and 
State departments of education require transcripts to issue certificate 
But college officers can issue letters certifying to the candidate s meeting 
of lequirements for certification 

It wiU be well to keep in mind the basic requirements of states All 
but seven states (Arkansas, Maine, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin) and Puerto Rico require completion of 
the bachelor’s degree for regular certification of begmmng elementary 
school teachers All but one state (Arkansas) require completion of at 
least the bachelor s degree for certification of beginning high school 
teachers Two states (Anzona and California) and the District of Colum 
bia require five years of college preparation (Consult Chapter 19 for the 
requirements m professional courses of the states) The teaching field or 
subject requirements for high school teachers can be found in the manual 
listed below * a copy of which will be in most college libraries In addi 
tion, there are certain general requirements for teachers’ certificates, 
such as minimum age, U S citizenship, general health certificate, and 
recommendation of the preparing institution, and a few states require a 
special course, such as stale history and constitution 

To obtain a certificate, it is requu-ed that an application form from the 
state department of education be secured and ffiled out Most teacher 
education mstitutions keep these forms on hand for the use of their grad 
uates The form must be accompanied by the required fee charged in 
most states (rangmg from $1 to $5), recommendation of the appropriate 
official of the graduating college, and such other certifications (health 
certificate, for example) as may be required by the state in which applica 
tion IS being made Also, an official transcript of the candidate s college 
work must accompany his application or be sent by the registrar to the 
state department of education Some states will accept the transcript 
directly from the applicant,, but most require it to eonve from the ieg,is 
trar directly to the state office Plenty of time (one to three months) 
should be allowed between application and receipt of the certificate 
Remember that, if at all possible, you should have your certificate m 
hand when you seek a position, and by all means before you begin teach 
mg The employing school officer frequently satisfies himself from the 
college records or recommendaUons that a given applicant is eligible for 
a certificate and agrees to employ him, pendmg receipt of the certificate, 

SM \ ^ SUnoett A Manual on CernficaUon Requirements for 

fioi AsSZ^NJn ^ (l96l«W.on) Washington DC National Edoca 

;%2 
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but the school district cannot legally pay a teacher until the certificate 
has been filed with the distnct Thus, much embarrassment can be 
avoided by making certain that legal licensure has been obtained before, 
not after, employment or the beginning of actual work 

Another caution should be observed The certificates issued by vir 
tually all states will certify eligibility to teach on a given school level 
kindergarten pnmary, elementary school, junior high school or high 
school, or simply on the elementary or secondary school level For high 
school teachers, most stales also specify on their certificates the fields 
or subjects the holder is qualified to teach under the rules of the state 
The beginning teacher should be careful about accepting leaching assign 
ments for which his certificate does not show him qualified It is true that 
some eighteen states issue a blanket or general high school certificate, 
but the teacher must meet the state’s requirements to be assigned to 
teach a given teaching field or subject Even though school employing 
officers are able to secure temporary legal approval of such misassign 
ments, ultimately the teacher will be compelled to complete additional 
college work to continue to teach in the field or subject Besides, the 
practice involves serious ethical questions Only m extreme circum 
stances should a teacher accept an assignment for which he does not 
cleariy meet the specified requirements of (he state 


Cnferia for Evaluafing Posifions 

Do not rush m to take the first available job List for yourself what 
you consider the minimum essentials of a satisfactory teaching job, and 
then make certain that the job you seek and accept meets these cnicna 
Rather than lessening your opportunities for employment, the chances 
are that a questioning altitude about the advantages and disadvantages 
of a given position in a given school distnct, if courteously expressed, 
wall Mha oce ibe .npssihiliti es of satisfactoiy emjjloymenU Most progres 
sive school systems now have publishwl personnel policies Secure a 
copy of these policy statements If no policy statements are available, 
inquire of the school employing officer what the practices of the district 
are Below arc discussed some of the key factors about which you should 
inquire 

SAURY 

Certainly one basis for deciding on the dcsirabiliiy of a protfered 
position IS that of salary A teacher must cat and have a pleasant room 
or apartment He must dress neatly He should have a sufficient income 
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for occasional lectures and concerts, purchase of reading materials, 
and some travel He should cairy life, sickness, and accident insurance 
An antomohie, a radio, and a television set are now almost necessities 
It should be possible to set aside savings for the proverbial ramy day 
The rncome should be sufficient, after some years of working upward 
on the salary schedule, to support a famdy on at least average or above 
average American standards 

Salary is important, but there are a number of things to consider 
besides the starting pay Livmg costs are usually higher in cities than 
they are in small towns Rent, whether for an apartment or a room, is 
almost always considerably higher in a metropolitan center than else 
■where Transportation to and from work is a considerable item m cities, 
but It IS not generally much of a factor m small towns Teachers who go 
to cities for the higher pay that is offered may find, after evaluating all 
factors, that they are pursuing a will-o’ the wisp 

It is difficult to secure accurate data about the comparative hvmg 
costs of cities and towns where positions are offered, but it is usually 
possible to make rough compansons One can investigate the cost of 
rooms and apartments that are available He can estimate what trans 
poriatioa wdl cost These cntena should permit a fairly accurate compar- 
ison of the purchasing power of the salaries that are offered 

Of much more importance than the initial salary is the provision for 
raises after the teacher is on the job (This problem is discussed at some 
length m Chapter 7 ) The teacher who intends to remain in the school 
room for only one, two, or three years is mterested almost entirely in 
the starting salary He cates luUe for high maximums, because he does 
not expect to be around long enough to profit from provisions for the 
many and large increments that are awarded for experience and further 
preparation On the other hand, those who expect to make a lifework 
of teaching are more interested in what they can earn after fifteen years 
of service and some additional preparation than they are in the salaries 
paid for the first year 

Let us illustrate by two hypothetic^ salary schedules Tables XIV 
and XV While neither schedule reflects typical pracUces now, they do 
indicate variations that still exist 

U one intends to teach for a year or so, the salary schedule of Dis 
tnct A will look better to him than that of Dislnct B On the other hand. 
It he expects to remain m the classroom during all his active years, he 
Will much prefer the schedule of District B 

Some dismets having trouble securing personnel make a play for the 
‘“c “‘’’"''"e “ '“'se intial Salary There is 
not “ '”‘'“"‘"8 ‘88chers What ,s usually 

Tablfx a '8luty for this distnct 

1 able XI V IS an illustration of this booby trap 
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TABLE XIV 

Salary Schedule for District A 


Three 


sa 800 S3 900 

3 900 4 000 

4 000 4 100 

4 100 4 300 

4 200 4 300 

4 300 4 400 


S4 0DO $4)00 

4 100 4 200 

4 200 4 300 

4 300 4 400 

4 400 4 500 

4400 4 600 


No matter how many years of experience the teacher has had, and no 
matter how much preparation he secures, his salary is still not more than 
$4,600 This practice is more characteristic of rural and small town 
schools than of those in cities 

Table XV, on the other hand, holds out inducements for the expen 
enced teacher 


TABLE XV 

Salary Schedule for District B 


YEARS Of 
EXPERIENCE 

BACHELORS 

DEGREE 

MASTER S 
i DEGREE 

MASTERS 
DEGREE & 1 YEAR 

DOCTOR S 
DEGREE 

None 

I $3600 

J!!00 ’ 

worn 

$4 200 

One 

1 3600 

4000 ) 

4 200 

4 4D0 

Two 

1 4 000 

4200 

4 400 

4 600 

Three 

, 4200 

4400 

4 600 

4800 

Four 

] 4 400 

4600 i 

4800 

5D00 

Five 

^ 4 600 

4800 1 

5000 

5iC0 

S<* 

^ 4800 

5000 

5i00 

5400 

Seven 

1 5 000 


5400 

5 600 

Ei^ht 

’ 5 200 

5400 < 

5 600 

5 800 1 

Nine 

\ 5400 

5600 1 

5 800 

6 000 j 

Ten 

1 

5800 ^ 

6 000 

6^ j 

Eleven 

i 

— ! 

6 200 

6 400 j 

Twelve 

i 


- 



Beginning teachers can very easily ascertain how much aJIouance 
IS made for additional preparation and experience by asking employing 
officials for copies of their salary schedules Nearly all town and city 
schools have such schedules If there is no formal schedule, it is wise 
to inquire what the highest salary is in the district and how much expe 
rience and preparation the individual receiving it has had One can also 






TABLE XVI 

S„l.„ «' 

Septomb«o I960 
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ask questions about the increments that are ordinanJy given each year 
Table XVI will be helpful in makmg compansons of large city schedules 

SICK LEAVE PROVISIONS 


Chapter 12 discusses present practices with respect to sick leave and 
other leave provisions As has been noted, there are all sorts of provi 
sions, from no days at all with pay to ten or fifteen days per year 

Because of the nature of their work, teachers are particularly ex 
posed to contagious diseases Consideration should certainly be given 
to the Item of sick leave m deciding on the desirability of a position 
The amount per year is important Certainly, this provision should be 
for at least ten days Also of importance is Ihe amount of time that can 
be accumulated over a period of years One hundred days, or half a 
year, can be expected as reasonable This will provide for most extended 
illnesses and major operations (See Chapter 12 ) 

In this connection it is well to inquire if the leave with pay policies 
provide for funerals, illness m the family, jury duty, military service, 
maternity, and personal business It is often just as necessary to be ab 
sent for a funeral or the illness of a parent or spouse, or for other reasons, 
as It IS to be out of school because of personal sickness 

MATERNITY LEAVE 

Women teachers who are married or expect to be mamed in the near 
future should ascertain of employing officials the district’s policies with 
respect to maternity leave 

LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM 

This Item is of relatively minor importance Most teachers usually 
work many more days than are called for by their contracts Teaching 
can hardly be placed on a so many hours per day or a so many days 
per year basis The length of tenn may. however, for perfectly legit 
imate reasons, make a dilTcrencc to some teachers In most distncis the 
school term runs from nine to ten months In rural areas nine month 
terms are common This gives a long summer vacation during which 
older children work on farms City distncts almost always have at least 
nine and a half months, while many have ten months 

There is some trend in urban distncts toward year round schools— 
not a compulsory twelve month term, but keeping schools available the 
year round— and toward twelvemonth employment of teachers It is 
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now recognized that the educaUonal system has a responsibility to aid 
the growth and development of boys and girls dunng the ^ 

Rural areas, of course, present a different problem Schools that ha e 
summer programs stress accelerauon and enrichment m academic work, 
and provide programs m such activities as camping, playground, arts 
and crafts, music, and physical education In distncls providmg a year- 
round program the trend is to employ and pay teachers on an annual 
basis, with one month of vacation allowed 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

One of the signs of a professional, democratically operated school 
system is the presence and official recognition of professional organiza- 
tions Is there a teachers’ club** A local educauon association’’ A study 
club? A branch of the Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national’’ All except the smallest school systems should have at least a 
teachers' club Larger districts will have an education association, a 
study club, and a number of others Metropolitan districts will have a 
multitude of organizations, ranging from glee clubs and orchestras to 
mathematics and science clubs Professional organizations provide an 
opportunity for professional growth and advancement, social contacts, 
and companionship 

PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

Closely connected to the previous topic is that of professional op 
portunitics Are there cumcular or other professional committees upon 
which one may serve’’ Is one encouraged to attend professional con 
ferences and conventions’’ Such opportunities help to give satisfaction 
m teaching, as well as chances for advancement These are additional 
factors to evaluate m deciding on which teaching position to seek or 
accept 


TEACHING LOAD 

As pointed out in Chapter 1 1, no factor has more to do with success 
or failure than the teaching load This has several facets, among which 
arc the siw of classes, the length of the school day. and the amount of 
co-cumcular work that ts expected Some classes of forty are easier 
average, though, the larger 
1 ^^. Teachers have testified again 

fn demand more nervous energy, as well as 

longer hours of prcparaiion. correcting papers, and keeping records 
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The length of the school day is fairly well standardized Most elemen 
tary schools are in session from five and a half to six hours a day Teach 
ers are usually expected to be on thejob for about an hour a day longer 
Thus, teachers spend at least seven hours per day at school Many teach 
ers, of course, take work home with them at night Thus, in most school 
situations the working day is about the same, except for the work that 
must be taken home Larger groups mean more papers to correct, more 
records to keep, more seat work to plan, more plans to make, and more 
individual differences to meet Thus, larger groups not only use up more 
nervous energy of the teacher, but require more time as well 

Perhaps the teachers with the longest day are those employed by 
schools that transport large numbers of pupils by buses In such schools 
the teacher’s day is likely to start when the first busload of children 
reaches the school This may be as much as an hour before school 
begins The teacher is often expected to supervise the youngsters as 
signed to him during the noon hour and t^cess periods and until the last 
busload departs in the late afternoon, often as much as an hour after 
school has been dismissed Teachers m such schools are sometimes 
working with children for as long as nine hours a day Such a schedule 
is a great burden on any teacher 

Certainly beginning teachers should inquire about the school hours, 
the length of time that teachers are expected to be in the building, and 
what the provisions are for supervision during recess and noon periods 
Any situation that calls for continual contact with children for more 
than SIX and a half to seven hours per day should be carefully examined 
Such continuous contact is probably not good for the children and is 
almost certainly undesirable for the teacher 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 

This topic IS also discussed m Chapter 1 1 As has been pointed out, 
a teacher has a right to expect a clean, well ventilated building It’s no 
fun to work in a building permeated by offensive odors or one with dusty 
floors and dirty walls A teacher has a right to expect that the lighting 
Will be adequate and the walls decorated with pastel colors He has a 
nght to expect a good size classroom equipped with attractive, func 
tional furniture and all the books, audio visual equipment, and supplies 
that he can use efficiently These arc minimum essentials If there is a 
teachers’ rest room, a library, a gymnasium, and a music room, the task 
of teaching is made easier If there is a modem classroom with work 
space, room toilets, sink, workbench, tools, and an outside entrance to 
the playground, the teacher is indeed fortunate 
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Obviously, a candidate cannot well visit all the schools of a large or 
even medium size city that have offered contracts, but it is usually pos 
sible to visit some of them In this connection it is best to do a little 
unescorted exploring Every city has show schools to which it sends 
Visitors These probably are not typical of what exists The only satistac 
lory plan is to visit some of the older schools, particularly those m 
blighted areas, as well as the newer ones The beginning teacher is more 
likely to have his first assignment m an old school than in a new one 


LIVING CONDITIONS 

The happiness and success of teachers arc greatly affected by their 
living conditions If they have desirable rooms and apartments, good 
meals, and adequate transportation facilities, their adjustments are much 
more likely to be satisfactory 

Single teachers of today usually wish to share a small apartment with 
one or more other teachers This type of living condition is usually much 
more satisfactory than having a room in a boardinghouse, hotel, or pn 
vate home A room is a rather restricted place to spend all one’s spare 
time A boardinghouse parlor may be a drab, cheerless place with little 
or no privacy Women teachers can hardly spend much time m hotel 
lobbies or other public rooms Boardinghouse, hotel, and restaurant 
meals, even when they are the best of their kind, can become very monot 
onous Apartment dwellers can prepare the kind of food they wish, keep 
the hours they desire, and have the kmd of company they enjoy An 
apartment thus permits a freedom of life that is impossible m even the 
best of single rooms 

When selecting a position, a visit to the community under considera 
tion will reveal the availability of apartments for teachers One can talk 
with the teachers in the community about their living conditions, check 
the classified advertisements in the local papers, and walk or drive 
through the sections of the city where such accomodations are found to 
see if there are signs adverUsing apartments for rent 

Transportation withm a city and in and out of town is also of some 
importance Teachers like to have good local bus service available, even 
if they have cars They want to be able to get in and out of the city on 
weekends without long waits or frequent bus or tram changes 


ASSOCIATES AND FRIENDS 

w' ““'h Of OBT success depends upon human 

Sd st.ll'he r surround, ngs for work and play 

and still be unhappy and poorly adjusted On the other hand we can 
enjoy ourselves and be at least moderately successful in rather unpleasant 
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surroundings if we are associating with those whom we enjoy A teacher’s 
associates are those with whom he works, eats lunch, and visits back 
and forth They are the ones with whom he exchanges views on educa 
lion, talks over trying problems, and secures assistance in instructional 
procedures 

Many a good beginning teacher has been handicapped and discour 
aged by having undesirable associates A young teacher, for example, 
may be placed with a group of traditional, older teachers who dende 
all modem methods They make fun of his efforts to decorate the class 
room and laugh at dramatizations and choral readings They tell him to 
stop worrying about individual differences and social maladjustments 
“You’ll soon leam,’’ they will say, “that it doesn’t pay to do all those 
extra things, because nobody appreciates them All the people here want 
IS for you to keep the kids quiet and leach them the three R’s ’’ Usually 
the young teacher m such an environment eventually loses all his dnve 
toward doing things differently Soon he is a routine teacher It is unfor 
tunate when beginning teachers find themselves so boxed in Almost 
inevitably, they will be unhappy and unsuccessful 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS 

It IS fairly obvious that the school officials have a great deal to do 
with the happiness and success of beginning leacheis Pnncip^s, super- 
visors, and superintendents who are kindly and helpful mean much to 
any teacher, whether he is a beginner or cnpenenced 

Every teacher wants administrators who are kindly but firm, who 
expect tagh standards of teaching but who realize that someumes things 
go^wrong for all of us, who regard teachers as colleagues in a common 
fnterprl^fe rather than considenng themselves judges and mskmasters 
H^w does one make sure of such administrators? Agmn, the best 
way IS to visit the schools of the community under consideration An 
interview is seldom a good basts for spotung the insincere official One 
ereat deal bv the attitudes of the teachers of the community 
Ifffiey are^ fearful depressed group who walk down the halls in silence 
iney arc a classrooms as though expecting an 

Tgre To enTer, 1^ is ume to exert caution If, on the o, her hand, they talk 
o^e to era , another, to visitors, and to Ihc pnncipal 

and appear to be happy and unrepressed, the situation ,s probably a 

®°°Sumc^imes a few judicious quesuons will give ^ accurale picture of 
the of administrator One cannot expect to learn much by asking 
f the pnncipal is democratic or autocratic, encouraging or discouraging. 
It Ts possible, though, to inquire if curriculum commitlees are at work, 
what^s done in teachers’ mecungs, whether there is a course of study 
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that has to be followed, how many reports are required, if field trips can 
be taken, whether parent teacher conferences are held, and whether the 
pnncipal visits rooms on a schedule or upon invitation Teachers will 
usually answer such quesUons quite frankly Their answers will give an 
accurate idea as to the way the administrator operates in their school 


JOB SECURITY 

The beginning teacher certainly should prefer, other things being 
equal, to secure a position m a school system where there is either 
tenure as a legal provision or the same degree of job security under per- 
sonnel policies of the school board Latest data mdicate that about 85 
per cent of the nation’s public school teachers have job security of one 
form or another, contingent only upon satisfactory service (see Chapter 
10) The beginning teacher should deliberate long and carefully before 
seeking or accepting a position in a district with a heavy teacher turnover 
or dismissal record 

NON-WAGE BENEFITS 

There are certain other provisions for the teacher’s welfare that have 
now become rather common These are usually granted together under 
the term ‘‘non wage benefits ” All states now have teacher retirement 
systems, and some twenty three large cities have separate retirement 
systems for their teachers (see Chapter 9) Since reUrement coverage 
is now virtually umversal, the beginmng teacher will want to look at 
the retirement benefits of distncts and states in which he is offered em 
ployment These benefits vary widely They are much too low in many 
states and adequate in others It is extremely difficult for a young person 
to take this precaution, because retirement seems so far away as to be 
unreal But it is real, it comes to all of us who live a normal lifespan 
And the wise teacher wiU safeguard this eventuality Next in importance 
is adequate insurance coverage (Sec Chapter 12 for detailed descnption 
of school disincl practices ) 


applying for the first job 


Securing fhe firsf Position 


There are recognized, legitimate 
tions There are also methods that 
discredit upon teachers as a group 


ways of applying for teaching posi- 
are unprofessional and that bnng 
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For most begmners, the mitial cont^t is through the college place 
merit bureau Candidates file statements about their backgrounds of 
preparation and expenences They furnish the names of references who 
can speak about their characters, personalities, academic abiJiiies, and 
experiences with children or m general employment. The college adds 
statements about proficiencies in student teaching. These papers are 
bound together into a placement folder, usually prepared before the 
middle of the senior year 

Employing officials, usually the supenntendent for small towns and 
cities and the personnel director for large communities, wnte the place 
ment bureau descnbing them needs and stating the day that they will 
Visit the campus The placement bureau assembles a number of can 
didates and arranges an interview schedule The bureau has the folders 
of all candidates ready for the employing official when he arrives They 
are ^ven to him along with the interview schedule A small room is set 
aside for his use He then interviews the candidates according to the 
schedule 

Ounng the interview the employing official asks questions about 
preparation, expenence, philosophy, personal life, and ^most anything 
else that occurs to him It is customary for him to guide the general trend 
of the conversation This does not mean that the candidate should not 
ask questions On the contrary, a much better impression is made on 
the employer if intelligent quenes are made A conference or meeung 
of any kind is a dead affair unless there is a two way flow of conversation 

The candidate should look upon the mierview as an opportunity to 
evaluate the desirability of becoming a teacher in the community rep- 
resented by the employing official, as well as a means of careful selection 
of the right candidates for appropnate jobs It is a time when one can 
find out how well the standards proposed in the first part of the chapter 
are met 

A number of things may result from the interview The employing 
official may close it with a vague statement to the effect that he is not yet 
in a position to make an offer or that he has a number of other apphea 
lions to consider The candidate should recognize that this usually means 
that a position will not be offered 

If the employer is at least mJdly interested and is of a rather cautious 
type, he will probably ask the prospective teacher to send him a letter 
of application If this is done, the candidate may or may not hear further 
from the employer 

The official may ask the candidate to come to his community to talk 
things over In this case there is almost sure to be real interest in the 
prospective teacher 
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There are mstanees in which employers ca^ pads of “"“ 0 ^ 
already signed by members of (heir boards of education If 'hoy 
to hire a teacher they simply fill m his name, have him sign, and give 
him one of the forms 


ACCEPTING A POSITJON 

It IS wise not to accept a position without some thought and gather 
mg of information In the previous section^ the desirability of finding 
out everythmg possible about the community m which one is consider 
mg teaching was stressed It would ordinanly be unwise to accept unUl 
one had visited the schools, talked with teachers, and secured every 
other bit of information that could be gathered Then the pros and cons 
should be carefully weighed One can then decide if a position will prob 
ably be satisfactory 

Should the first position that is offered be accepted^ It is probably 
best to have several interviews and several files of information in order 
to have a basis for companson On the other hand, if the position that 
IS tendered seems to be just what one is looking for, there is no point 
m waiting 


ETHICS OF ACCEPTING 


A teacher should not accept a position without due consideration, 
but after his word has been given, he should live up to his promise unless 
a very unusual condition arises Not to do so brings discredit upon the 
individual, the institution from which he is graduating, and the teaching 
profession in general An old saying is that one’s word should be as good 
as one s bond Society could hardly function unless most people kept 
ihcir promises (See Chapter 14 for descriptions of unethical practices ) 
Admittedly, a few teachers have been careless about fuIfiUing their 
obligations Some have been known to resign from one position in order 
to accept another only a few days before school begins Others have 
quit at a moment s notice to go to a community nearer home or to one 
where friends are located It is hard to justify such actions unless the 
officials of the dislncl where the teacher has been serving are entirely 
willing to give releases 


When a beginning leacher, panicularly, resigns from a conlract signed 
in good failh he labels himself as unreliable He also casls a refleclion 
upon his college, because employing officials may fed lhal he has not 

"> that Icachcrs arc 

interested only in themselves and not m society 
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PERSONAL INTERVIEWS 

There is much less concern about the dress of candidates for teach- 
ing positions than was true a few years ago It is essential that one be 
neatly and appropnately dressed and well groomed Today there is 
little emphasis upon the kind of dress that a teacher should wear, as long 
as It is in good taste 

In preparing for an interview, it is well to anaJyze one's strengths 
and weaknesses If the candidate likes children, why not say so"^ If 
he feels that he is particularly good at art work, why not bring this out*^ 
If he IS adept at promoting adequate social adjustments, why not mention 
If’ 

There is no need to mention weaknesses, although one should not 
attempt to conceal them If he has trouble with classroom management, 
he should admit it if frankly asked, but it is not necessary to volunteer 
the inforaiation If he is not good at reports, he should confess this 
fault when questioned about it He does not need to bnng up this topic 
himself 

A candidate does not want to sit like a dummy during an interview, 
but he should be careful not to talk too much Being a good listener is 
sometimes diHicult but essential Probably more people have talked 
themselves out of jobs than lost them by talking too little 

In all that he does say, the teacher should be frank and honest If 
he does not know the answer to a question, he should say so If he has 
not had the training or experience about which the supenntendent may 
inquire, it ts not wise to give the impression that he has He may, though, 
give reasons why he thinks that his qualihcalions more than outweigh 
any deficiencies that he has 

A Checklist for Securing a Teaching Job Here is a sequential check 
list of things to do to assume employment as a beginning teacher* 

1 Register with your college placement bureau well in advance of 
graduation 

2 Fill out the placement forms, providing references, other required 
papers, and a photograph 

3 Talk with members of the placement staff about your desires re- 
garding your first position, so that they can be alerted and m a posi- 
tion to suggest your name when an appropriate vacancy occurs 

4 Arrange to attend meetings of seniors, usually held by the place- 
ment bureau, to discuss job opportunities, salaries, certificaiion. 
and interviews 

‘Adapted from Wilbur A Yaucb Martin II Bartels and Emmet Moms The Bfsinnmg 
Teac/ier New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston Inc. 1955 pp. 55-61 
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Check the placement bulletin board for schedules of interviews, 
so that you may arrange a meeting with the school employing 

officers of your choice , . , . 

Study the lists of jobs that have been filed with the placement 


7 Write letters of mqutry or application, or telephone regardmg tne 
jobs in which you may be interested 

8 Respond immediately to notices of vacancies sent to you by the 
placement office Do this whether interested or not m the job or 
jobs listed 

9 Apply for your teacher’s certificate Your placement office or 
faculty adviser will help with this 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY AND APPLICATION 

Sending out promiscuously a large number of letters of application 
IS probably the least effective way of finding a suitable teaching job A 
few letters of inquiry, bnef and courteous, addressed to the supenntend’ 
ent of schools or director of personnel of districts in which you feel 
you would like employment is an acceptable and effective means of deter- 
mining where vacancies exist The following is an example of the type 


Dr Charles E Heath 
Superintendent of Schools 
Suburbia, Illinois 
Dear Dr Heath 

This will inquire whether your school system will have a position open for 
the ensuing school year m the teaching of malbcmalics 

I shall graduate from Central Sute College this June, with a Bachelor of 
Science degree and a major in malhematics Upon graduation I shall meet all 
requirements for cerlificalion m Illinois m this field In addition 1 shall have 
a minor in physical science 

My credentials are on file m the college placement bureau office I shall 
be pleased to have you request these for examination Further, I shall be 
pleased to come for an interview at your request 

Cordially yours. 


James Appleton 

„ ^PPbcalion may not be necessary Your place 

suitable vacancies, confer with the employing 
nro!?d^^’ interviews Also, most school distnets now 

provide their own appheauon forms, and may require only that you ex 
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ecute this form If a letter of applicauon is judged to be necessary, 
extreme care should be exercised in form and content Even if you have 
to pay to have it done, send the letter in typed form This is easier to 
read and makes a better impression upon busy school officials Wnte 
your letter in first-draft form, then polish and repohsh, checking words 
and their spelling until the lettens in correct form and conve> s precisely 
what you want to say Avoid the lengthy letter and the breezy or smart- 
alecky type of communication Make the letter a personal one, addressed 
to the school official by name and position Avoid at all costs the “To 
whom It may concern” salutation Here is an example of a succinct, yet 
adequate, letter of application 

Dr Charles E. Heath 
Superintendent of Schools 
Suburbia, Illinois 
Dear Dr Heath 

I submit herewith my application for the posiuon of teacher of mathemat 
ICS in the Suburbia High School My interest in the position is based upon (wo 
considerations (I) This is (he teaching held for which 1 have prepared and in 
which 1 feel that 1 am competent (2) 1 have studied carefully the policies and 
teaching climate in your school system and am convinced that they are supenor 

My credentials are being sent to you, under separate cover, by the Central 
State College Placement Bureau Should you desire addiuonal references or 
other information, 1 shall be glad to supply them Too, 1 shall be pleased to 
come- for an interview if you desire 

Cordially yours, 

James Appleton 


THE LETTER MAY BE IMPORTANT 

The letter is the personal representative of the applicant. A mis- 
spelled, poorly wntten letter is Jikcly to jeopardize chances of employ- 
ment No matter how many times it must be rewntten, and regardless 
of the amount of dictionary work that is involved, it is important that 
the letter be free of typographical efrors, graxnmaticai errors, and mis- 
spelled words 

At one time, school employing officials insisted that letters be wntten 
in the candidate’s own handwnting. Many officials now seem to prefer 
typewniien letters because of their greater compactness and readabil- 
ity. 

The important thing seems to be to present the best effect possible 
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COMMERCIAL AGENCIES 

Beginning teachers seldom have need to use a commercial teachers 
agency College placement bureaus feel responsible for helping all the 
current graduates to secure positions The new crop is, therefore, some 
limes pushed at the expense of the old Expenenced teachers sometimes 
find, although not often, that they get less consideration from their col 
lege bureaus than do the begmners Commercial agencies are, therefore, 
more for those who have been teaching several years than for the ones 
seeking theu* first positions 

Beginners who wish to secure positions m states other than the one 
in which they received their training often find commercial agencies of 
value Some college bureaus do not extend their efforts further than the 
borders of the state The commercial agency is likely to operate on a 
regional or national, rather than a state, basis 

Cost is the chief disadvantage of the commercial agency Ordinarily, 
5 or 6 per cent of the first year’s salary is charged 


OTHER AIDS IN FINDING A JOB 

For making application to school dislncts m other stales, superintend* 
ents names and addresses can be obtained from the latest edition of 
Education Directory. Part 2. ‘ Public School Systems * 

The United States Employment Service provides assistance, without 
cost, to applicants for teaching jobs It maintains some 1,800 local and 
state offices and works closely with college and university placement 
bureaus and state school systems Through its cleannghouse arrange 
mcnl, teachers may be m touch with vacancies wherever they exist in 
the United Slates 

A number of state departments of education and state education 
assixialions maintain placement or listing services for teachers Most 
of these charge placement fees The following stale departments of educa 
A!ab™f Al" 1'“^" ser»,«s (address is the capital city) 

Minncsnt M Idaho, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 

"’P'- Hampshire, New Mexico, Noith Dakota, 

listing scrvices'rfr le maintain placement or 

i“ie!ted7 "" otherwise 

indicated) Califomia (Burlingame, Los Angeles for southern section), 

us ^PWI(nenro?‘l[Jui^ Wel^^nA""' published annually by the 

from the US Gotemmew Pnnung Office. Oflice of Education and available 
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Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky (Louisville), Michigan, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Oregon (Portland), South Carolina, 
Texas, Vermont, Virgima, Washmgton (Seattle), and West Virginia.® 

USE OF REFERENCES 

It IS customary to list a number of references when wnting a letter 
of application and when registenng with a college placement bureau 
or a commercial teachers’ agency 

These references should, as far as possible, be persons who have 
observed the candidate’s teaching or have watched him work with chil 
dren in informal situations such as camp or scout work, recreation activ- 
ities, or church schools Next m value are the testimonials of employers 
or businessmen for whom candidates have worked The recommenda- 
tions of college or high school teachers have great weight Of doubtful 
influence m employment are landladies, colleagues, and neighbors 

It IS only common courtesy to ask permission of a person whose 
name is to be used as reference He will feel much more like affirmative 
statements and will probably give a better recommendation if he has 
been consulted m advance 

THE CONTRACT FORM* 

A more complete discussion of contracts is included in Chapter II 
Here we shall consider only general contract procedures 

There can usually be no legal employment without a wnilcn contract 
While in a few instances oral contracts have been upheld by the courts, 
oral agreements are difficult to enforce. Teachers should insist upon 
wntten contracts and should read them rather carefully before signing. 

A contract need not be lengthy or complex About all that it needs to 
do IS to state the names of the parties, the times of beginning and ending 
work, the tasks to be performed, and the salary to be paid To be valid, 

3 contract most he signed by the icacber and by authorized represent- 
atives of the board of education 

Contracts that carry a clause pcrinilling cancellation by either party 
on thirty days’ notice are not satisfactory. Many teachers base them. 


^National Education Assoctalwn. Reaeareh Division, * Oblaininz a Teachinz Posiuon 
in the Public Schools,” Research Memo 1961 27 Washinston, DC The Assocauon, 
June, 1961. 33 pp , . .w « 

•A contract, as contrasted wih a liccose. ts a kjal document, binding the school board 
and the teacher lo certain conditions of cmpk))raenL A contract it for the protection of 
the teacher and the employing school district agairtst capnewos action. 
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though, and apparently are generally satisfied with such an arrangement 

It IS best to watch for clauses such as, “The amount of salary paid 
may be reduced at any lime if the distnct is short of funds ” A statement 
like this is not good for the teacher, even if the distnct will probably 
never use this power 

It IS also wise to be sure that no unexpected duties are specified 
Teachers sometimes have had to coach senior plays or act as advisers 
to the school paper because they did not read their contracts The duties 
were specified there but were not noted 
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Opportunities 
for Advancennent 
in Teaching 


THE professional person is, of course, interested in ad 
vancement However, different persons have different ideas as to what 
institutes advancement Some teachers want college teaching positions 
ers wan to advance to public school administrative positions such 
as principalships or superintendencies There are many who prefer to 

^cm me mr"" positions 

Aev hi I °‘»er than the ones that 

commutes w?hlT a'?;'"'’'" children and the 

classroom teachers h'*! associated This is especially true of 

levels where the ni it^ salary schedules have not reached the 

telch,n71u!^=s lre tP '‘■'“'■v 'EPPCcd As 

professional advancement"tln°bc cont d “f “ profession, 

m ihc ability lo render h.^h '"orc and more as growth 

as promotion to admmisjflf** ^«rv«ces m the classroom, rather than 

to conform lo ihis conec^ We'rtii'lT’tT'* “^hcdalcs will tenJ 
P we shall first be concerned with what each 
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kind of teacher may do m order to advance professionally Afterward we 
shall describe some general rules for securing advancement in almost any 
kind of position 

THE REAL MEANING OF PROFESSIONAL ADVANCEMENT 

It IS unfortunate that, among the teachers and the public, the concept 
IS all too common that promotion, advancement, and success m the teach 
mg profession depend solely upon the achievement of administrative 
positions This concept has developed because of two factors The first 
factor IS that there has been too large a differential between remuneration 
for skilled teaching and that for skilled administration The second factor 
IS the imbalance that has been placed upon the relative value of the two 
m the educational process The operation of an educational program has 
all too often, m the public mind, been considered as synonymous with 
that of a large business enterpnse, where the top executives originate 
policy on which the enterpnse prospers or fads and where, therefore, the 
top executives are paid fabulous salanes— fabulous m comparison to the 
average workers m the enterprise 

That concept for schools is not tenable, and is rapidly giving way to 
the cooperative plan m which ail professional workers have a creative 
part This newer concept will tend increasingly to dignify the work of 
the teacher, to lessen the gap between teaching and administrative sal 
anes, and to assure satisfactory professional advancement within the 
teaching ranks Thus, skilled teachers may concentrate more and more 
upon becoming still better teachers, rather than seeking the sense of sue* 
cess m administrative positions Particularly will this development tend 
to be accelerated as the competence of all teachers reaches professional 
levels Of course, schools will always require skilled administrators, and 
there will continue to be pay differentials for such positions, but the differ 
entials for such positions will lend to grow smaller, and administration 
will tend to serve as a coordinator of staff resources rather than the ex 
elusive determiner of policy 

To sit behind a desk, answer the telephone, and talk with visitors 
looks easy It does not appear hard to dictate to a stenographer, give 
directions to the janitors, conduct teachers’ meetings, scold youngsters, 
walk up and down halls, and visit classrooms These arc the usual things 
that teachers and students observe to be the duties of administrators 
They often arc not aware of such things as the many night meetings that 
must be attended, the weekends spent on budgets, correspondence, and 
reports, the stormy meetings with ilisgrunticd parents, the cnlicisnt of 
board members and patrons, the womes over pupil delinquency, the 
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muUitudmous paper work, the fear of losing one’s position, and the feel 
mg of always sitting on a powder keg The prestige, the salary, the lack 
of a fixed working schedule, and the opportunity to travel about to attend 
educational meetings are all fine Some of the other things that accompany 
an administrative position are anything but play Administration is not 
a job for a thin skinned, emotional individual It is not a task for a quick 
tempered, prejudiced, narrow person The job requu’cs real emotional 
and intellectual balance 

In the final analysis, the most appropriate kmd of professional ad 
vancement is that which makes the best use of the individual teacher’s 
unique talents Not all good teachers can become equally good admmis 
trators 


Types of Posifions in fcfucafion 

To consider the many opportunities for advancement, it is necessary 
to look at the vast array of positions in education and the pay differentials 
The following is a comprehensive list, although by no means all mclusive, 
of positions in the field of education Some overlapping will occur in the 
several categories 

AdminutfcHan Superintendent of schools, associate and assistant 
superintendent, director of personnel, director of research, curriculum 
director director of guidance, director of counseling services, director 
of business management, director of public relations, attendance officer, 
high school principal, assistant puncipal, elementary school principal, 
assistant elementary school principal 

Supervisory (usually clossifiecf os oc/mmislrolionl Supervisors of 
special subjects (music, art, physical education, vocational education), 
(elementary or secondary), supervisor of academic 
nelds (English, science and math, social science foreign languages) 
Special or Auxiliory School Services School psychologist, school 
denial hy^emst, school doctor, school nurse, guidance counselor, school 
dentist, librarian, child welfare and attendance officer 
.n/rfor'h' orhomcmakmE. ndustnal arts, l.p read 

n™ heenae chddren and adults), mentajly retarded, music, 

Lfetv and^er,'’ education, public 

defects, 

£ c u '“hange teacher 

one orTorc classroom, teacher of 

jeets (music art nhus" school, teacher of special sub- 

spiiS^eli sf 1 . “f “Optional children 

corr=c.,o„,st..l°cVr„V:Urjed^^Sul!sI^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Secondary Schools Teacher of academic subject or field, head of 
subject or field department, coach, teacher of special fields (music, art, 
dramatics, journalism, physical education, vocational subjects, commer- 
cial subjects driver training), guidance counselor, librarian 

Collego President, vice president, teacher (with ranks of lecturer, in- 
structor, assistant professor, associate professor, professor), head of 
department (English, mathematics, etc), supervisory teacher in campus 
laboratory school, director of laboratory school, director of student teach 
mg, dean, dean of academic aflairs, dean of a particular college, dean of 
students, dean of women, dean of men, provost, dean of admissions, 
registrar, business manager, director of research, director of public re 
lations, director of placement, director of alumni relations 

STATE AND NATIONAL EDUCATION AGENCIES 

State Departments of Education Commissioner or state superintend 
ent, deputy and assistant commissioner or supenntcndent, directors of 
divisions (instruction, school finance, teacher education and certifica 
tion, vocational education, research, pupil accounting), supervisors 
(general), supervisor of subjects or fields (science, English), supervisor 
of vocational subjects, supervisor of guidance, supervisor of textbooks, 
supervisor of audio visual instruction 

U S Office of fdvcotio/] Commissioner of education, deputy com 
missioner, assistant commissioner (several categories higher education, 
secondary education, elementary education, mtemalionaJ education), 
directors (research, school statistics, school plants and facilities, counsel 
mg services), consultants and specialists (teacher education, science, 
mathematics, foreign languages, elementary education), specialized per 
sonnel to administer such federal programs as the National Defense Edu 
cation Act, vocational aid to states, federally impacted areas aid in 
addition, the federal government employs thousands of educators in its 
various units, largely recruited from colleges and universities 

Industrial, Commercial, and Noneducational Nonprofit Organita 
fions Because of the importance of education, a vast number of business 
and nonprofit organizations employ education experts, consultants, and 
advisers In addition, industrial firms now arc the chief competitors for 
skilled personnel m research 

Professional Organizations of Teachers The NE/\, state education 
associations, and local education associations, as well as several hundred 
national, specialized associations, employ many thousands of skilled 
people from education 

The National Education Association Execulive secretary, deputy 
executive secretary, seven assistant executive sccrciancs (business, 
legislation, lay relations, field service, information services, msiructiorul 
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services, and professional developinent and welfare), executive secre 
tanes, associate and assistant secretanes, and directors of some thu-ty 
NEA commissions, departments, and divisions And thirty independent 
departments employ executive secretanes, associate and assistant secre 
tones, consultants, and specialists 

Stole Education Associations The some sixty state education associa 
tions employ comparable in categories to the NEA Some of the typical 
positions are executive secretary, associate and assistant secretanes, 
directors (research, field programs, professional services, public relations, 
legislation, membership), and consultants (salary, teacher weffare, pro 
fessional relations) 


Opporfunifies for Bmployment 


THE NEED FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL PERSONNEL 

The shortage of teachers for the elementary and secondary schools 
has been senous since the early 1940 s The shortage continues and, from 
all evidence, will extend well into the next decade Although it appears 
that a balance could be reached at the high school level soon if a larger 
proportion of those completing preparation each year took teaching jobs 
the following fall, the situation at the elementary school level is much 
more grave In 1960-61, for example, a total of 85,427 high school 
teachers were graduated only 53,634 were graduated in elementary edu 
cation The latter is just about one half the number needed, even assum 
mg that all of the graduating group took teaching jobs We know from 
data m preceding years that, of the number of graduates prepared for 
leaching, at least one third will not go into teaching the September fol 
lowing ihcir graduation Thus, as a rough estimate, it may be assumed 

hieh school teachers and 
a^oailvh^r of the newly prepared elementary school teachers will 
^951 62 *' fPP «■= school year 

ers s al^tm 240 mo secondary school teach 
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THE NEED FOR COLLEGE TEACHERS 

With the drastically increasing enrollments m colleges and universi 
ties now in full swing, pronounced shortages of qualified teachers are in 
sight for the next decade in almost all fields The present nature of the 
shortage is indicated by the declining levels of preparation of new teach 
ers employed each year since 1953-54 by colleges and universities 
These figures can only mean that new college teachers are being em 
ployed before they complete what is considered standard preparation, 
or that colleges are recruiting teachers from high schools 

In 1953-54 the NEA Research Division reported the preparation 
levels of the total full time staff of colleges and universities (656 instiiu 
tions) as follows doctor’s degree, 40 5 per cent, master’s degree plus at 
least one year of graduate study, 20 9 per cent, master’s degree, 28 2 
per cent, less than master’s degree, 10 4 per cent Some measure of the 
extent of the college teacher shortage, particularly of its impact upon the 
inability of colleges and universities to maintain accepted levels of prep 
oration in the employment of new teachers, can be gleaned from Table 
XVII (p 124) The percentage of new college teachers employed who 
possessed the doctor’s degree declined from 31 4 m 19S3—54 to 25 8 
m 1960-61, while the percentage of the other categories, except one, 
increased 

THE DEMAND FOR NEW COLLEGE TEACHERS 

The best measure, however, of the opporlunites for the future m 
college teaching is to be found in the unprecedented annual demands for 
the next decade According to Table XVlIl, a total of 346,800 new col 
lege teachers will be needed m the period 1959-60 to 1969-70, the 
average annual demand being about 30,000 The total production of urn 
versiiy graduates with the doctor’s degree m 1958-59 was 16,252, of 
which only 45 6 per cent continued or entered college teaching posi 
tions These figures reveal how wide is the gap between college teacher 
supply and the demand, if the doctor s degree is the entenon While this 
is not the case, it is true that colleges and universities would prefer to 
employ persons with doctor s degrees Thus, the gap between the number 
of new college teachers needed and the number available with doctor s 
degrees is a real measure of the potential demand 

SALARY DIFFERENTIALS IN EDUCATIONAL POSITIONS 

A key measure of advancement m any occupation or profession is the 
level of rcmuncralion This is not an infallible guideline to advancement. 
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but It IS an important one Table XIX indicates the gradation in median 
pay of several categones of positions in teaching for the school year 
1959 60 The median salary of classroom teachers in 155 urban school 
distncts in 1959-60 was $5,659, for a ten month term This is at the 
median rate of $6 791 for a twelve month work year The median sal 
ary of classroom teachers was 35 6 per cent of that of superintendents 
of schools in the same distncts 

Although it ought not to be necessary for the skilled classroom teacher 
to leave the classroom and seek an adminismative or supervisory post m 
order to advance to an adequate salary level, unfortunately that is still 
the case in most situations The trend is quite dehmtely toward index 
salary schedules that provide salary maximums for teachers with the 
master s degree or above, which are equal to or in excess of some ad 
mimstrative salaries But as long as this is not the universal practice, most 
teachers will consider administrative and supervisory positions or ad 
vancements The same situation obtains at the college and university 
level Table XX contains estimated median salaries of certain university 
teaching and administrative positions, with the leaching positions cal 
culated on a twelve month basis from the known figures for the academic 
year This table will provide some rough compansons of central lenden 
cies in university salaries with those m the public schools as indicated m 
the preceding table 


Oppor/untfies 
for Professional Advancemenf 

After consideration is given to the many types of positions and the 
salary potentials, it is necessary to examine the advantages and disad 
vantages of the many areas 

COLLEGE TEACHING 

Some students and many teachers look at college teaching through 
rose colored glasses It docs have its good points, of course, but thejob 
IS not all velvet by any means Before considcnni, how a college 
teaching position may be secured, perhaps the advantages and disadvan 
tages of college teaching should be analyzed 

In the v.ay of advantages, college leaching has fairly short hours 
although they arc not as abbreviated as many people think The teaching 
load in colleges and universities ranges from nine to eighteen hours per 
week In the large universities, the usual load is from nine to twelve hours. 
In libcnl arts colleges and teachers colleges the class load is somewhat 
heavier The class load however is only part of the stor> There arc 
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TABLE XIX 

Li.t ol Public School Po.ilio».,Modian Earning. Projoctod 

for 1959-60 and Index ftelotionship 
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419 
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511 
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1 
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1 
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papers lo be graded, n^rVts lo be assigned, and individual and group con 
fcrcnccs to be held In universities there are theses to direct, doctotW and 
master s examinations to conduct, and candidacy blanks lo prepare In 
all kinds of institutions of higher learning there is correspondence to 
answer and administrative details to handle In all kinds of college posi 
Uons, faculty personnel are expected to render service to the public and 
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TABLE XX 


Lilt of Univeriity Faculty Positioni, Median Earnings 
in 1959 — 60, and Index Relationship, 

83 Public and 93 NeopubJic Universities 
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10 the profession, to deliver speeches, to carry on research, and to pvib 
hsh articles and books In every area of college teaching, considerable 
time IS required to keep up with deveJoptnenls in one's field 

In other words, college teachers ordinanly lead busy lives, they are 
usually as occupied with required duties os are most professional workers, 
although they may not spend as many hours m the classroom with as 
many students The desire for advancement to a college teaching posi- 
tion, on the assumption that the job is much easier than public school 
teaching, needs close examination 

Perhaps one of the principal advantages of college teaching is its 
security. Once established, college professors seldom lose their post 
lions Although somewhat higher, on the average, than that of his col 
leagues in the public schools, the college teacher’s salary is not what it 
should be, it has not kept pace with the economic gams of many other 
groups of workers 

How does one become a college teacher? A high degree of scholas- 
tic achievement is expected of the person who enters college Icacbing. 
Jt IS considered desirable for prospective candidates for posiiions in 
teacher education to have had several years of elementary or secondary 
school teaching experience, although this is not a mandatory require 
mcnL The prospective college teacher should work for the completion 
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of the doctor’s degree as soon as possible, particularly if he hopes to ad 
vance to the higher ranks of college teachers This amount of preparation 
IS considered standard, at least for advancement to the best positions, by 
most of the larger colleges and universities and by many of the smaller 
ones If the prospective teacher can do some professional writing, it will 
help him to secure a position 

While there is no set formula, as a general rule the first position of a 
young college teacher is that of instructor, particularly if he has not com- 
pleted the doctor’s degree With the doctor’s degree, the starting point 
may be assistant professor Next higher ranks are associate professor 
and professor As a general rule, full professorships carrying tenure and 
higher salary provisions are reserved for those with long years of teach 
ing or those who have performed distinguished services to the institu- 
tion Among the administrative positions that are considered as top op 
portumties for college teachers are heads of departments, directors of 
divisions, assistant deans, deans, and presidents 


Advancement Opportunif/es 
in the Public Schools 


MOVING TO A LARGER SCHOOL SYSTEM 

isachers followed a regular plan of progression 
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TRANSFERRING FROM ELEMENTARY TO HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 

In the past there has often been a decided tendency on the part of 
public school teachers to select the high school field m preference to the 
elementary field Furthermore, there has been a tendency to regard the 
shifting of an dementary school teacher to the high school as a promo 
tion This was due m some measure to an early policy whereby differ 
entiated salary schedules existed In part, this was because lower levels 
of preparation were formerly required for elementao' teachers Today the 
general tendency is to require the same level of preparation for all public 
school teachers and to pay all teachers with equal preparation and ex 
penence the same salary Since about 1946 or 1947 there has been 
greater demand for elementary school teachers than for high school 
teachers, and this condition will apparently continue for many years 

With the above factors for elementary and high school teachers 
rapidly becoming equalized, and with a growing appreciation by the 
public of the importance of the work of the elementary teacher, the old 
idea that professional advancement of teachers was involved m being 
transferred to high school teaching has become obsolete 

SECURING ADDITIONAL PREPARATION 

Graduate work beyond the bachelors degree is necessary today if 
a teacher hopes to secure advancement in salary and prestige either by 
remaining within the system m which he is located, or by moving to a 
larger center ofpopulation or to another typeof specialized job For many 
years teachers for the elementary schools were certified on the basis of 
one or two years of normal school preparation beyond the high school 
level By the beginning of World War II the standards had risen to the 
point where most states granted certification to high school teachers only 
after the completion of a four year college program of professional prep 
aralion, and at least nine states enforced this requirement for elementary 
teachers 

It has been pointed out that m 1962 a total of forty four states and 
lemtones (including the Oisinct of Columbia) were requiring comple- 
tion of the bachelor s degree for the lowest regular elementary school 
teacher's certificate, and all but one of the states were rcquuing at least 
ihe completion of ihc bachelor s degree for high school certificates Two 
states (Arizona and California) and the District of Columbia required 
five years of college preparation for begmning high school teachers The 
time IS not far off when all states will require a minimum of four years of 
college preparation for all beginning teachers, and there is some c' idence 
that completion of the fifth year of preparation for permanent or full 
professional certification will eventually become a universal requuement 
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among the states The teacher who wishes to advance, therefore eaMot 

afford to stop after completing the four year degree 

secure education above the mmimum requirements specified by the state 

in which he serves , . 

The high school teacher who chooses lo remain m classroom work 
rather than to enter the field of administration will ordinanly take his 
graduate work in some field of subject matter specialty, although this is 
not necessarily standard Some school systems prefer a master’s degree 
in the subject matter taught Others accept equally the degree in ed- 
ucation It IS usually felt that the work m education is more helpful on 
the job than highly specialized courses m a subject matter field For this 
reason, many school systems willingly accept a master’s degree in educa- 
tion, even though the teacher may be handling classes in such subjects 
as English, chemistry, a foreign language, or mathematics The high 
school teacher who is preparing to start work toward a master’s degree 
should probably inquire m his school system in order to find out the area 
of specialization that is expected Also, it is desirable to check the 
certification requirements of the slate in which he is teaching There is a 
growing trend by states to specify the type of preparation required for 
cenificates based upon the master’s degree If a sutoect matter area is 
specified, the candidate can then take education as the minor field Most 
elementary school teachers take the master’s degree in education 


ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS IN THE PU8UC SCHOOLS 


There are many opportumties for advancement into administrative 
positions in the public schools With estimated increases in school 
enrollments between 1960 and 1975, a proportionate increase in admims 
irative and supervisory posiUons will result If the present ratio of pro- 
fessional positions other than classroom teaching— adnunislralive and 
supervisory positions— is maintained (about fourteen teachers to one 
admimstraUve or supervisory official), there will be an increase of some 
30,000 in the number of such positions The number of superintendents 
will not. of course, increase, but may decline with the consolidauon of 
school distncts 


The administrative, supervisory, and special school service positions 
to which teachers may aspire arc listed earlier in this chapter PromoUon 
to adtmmsttative positions may come from within a system or it may 
come as a result of transfer to another city Formerly almost all school 
administrators secured advancement by beginning m small towns and 
^mg a senes of changes until they achieved their desired goal Today 

STe"eir’ T ““ta common In 

cues the elementary and high school pnneipalships are frequently filled 
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by promoting a teacher or assistant pnncipal It is not necessarily good 
practice but many supenntendents secure their positions as a result of 
promotion from the high school pnncipalship to the supenniendency 
Because promotion comes more frequently from within the system it 
follows that, m general, the larger the system, the greater the chances 
for promotion This does not mean that a teacher who wishes to advance 
must enter service in a large city, but it does mean that one must be care 
ful in choosing the place where he teaches In almost every case pro 
motion to administrative position comes only after several years of sue 
cessful teaching plus additional specific preparation 

Early in his career a teacher who decides upon the administrative 
field should also decide the direction in which he plans to go He should 
decide whether he prefers a pnncipalship or a supenniendency, or some 
field of supervision If a supenniendency is his goal then it is advisable 
to secure some elementary school teaching experience For the teacher 
who plans to follow the administrative field, graduate work is even more 
important than u is for the teacher who plans to remain m classroom 
work In most states now, supenntendents and high school and elemen 
tary school pnncipaJs must have earned at least the master s degree of 
preparation 
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Many of the larger city school systems now limit ihcir choice of super 
mtendents to persons who have a doctor s degree This is a new and 
rapidly growing trend For persons in administrative work it is ordinarily 
belter to secure the graduate degree in the field of education rather than 
m some subject mailer specialty Not all teachers and school adminis 
trators should expect to secure the doctorate, but every person who 
expects to continue in school work should plan to complete the work for 
the master s degree within a reasonably short time after he has graduated 
from college Many cxpenenced and skilled teachers have found them 
selves barred from further promotion by virtue of their failure to acquire 
a graduate degree 


Some Genero/izafions 
About Professtonai Advancement 

It may sound axiomatic, but the first requirement for advancement in 
school work is that the individual should be a good teacher This is a 
factor too often overlooked Statements are sometimes made to the effect 
that such and such a man secured his promotion to a larger superintend 
ency or to some other good position because of his activity in the Rotary 
Club or a similar organization Generally such statements are moti 
vated by jealousy It is true that advancement may come as a result of an 
activity other than teaching, but outside work such as one does m Rotary 
Clubs merely attracts attention to the individual If the attention attracted 
in ths way is not backed up by good work on ihejob, the activity is not 
likely to lead to success Leadership in social orgamzaUons comes largely 
^ a result of having an atiracUve personality, but there must be a balance 
between personal populanly and actual success on the job The teacher 
who wishes to advance will not neglect his leaching work in order to 
recognition, nor should he devote so much atlenuon to his 
1^001^10 1.^ ° ^ oore't'os or course, it is 
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degree will eventually come to be required for full professional qualifica- 
tion In college work an individual without the doctor’s degree works 
under a continual handicap 

Ordinarily the master’s degree or a fifth year of college preparation 
may be acquired without the necessity of taking time off from the regular 
school work The year of graduate work can be completed fay attendance 
at summer sessions It is also possible to secure some credit toward the 
master’s degree by taking extension courses or courses in graduate 
centers Most colleges and universities now arrange their graduate exten- 
sion courses so that some of theu work wiU be offered in the late after- 
noons, evenings, or on Saturdays This permits those living within driving 
distance of the college to take further graduate work while they remain 
on the job The person who wishes to acquire the Ph D or Ed D degree 
will ordinarily need to spend at least a full year m residence at a college 
accredited for graduate work This means taking time off from the regular 


Professiona/ AfUtiaHons. The advisability of teachers affiliating with 
one or more professional organizations and of attending meetup of these 
organizations has been previously stressed Such membership applies 
to the local teachers’ club or local education association, to the state and 
national education associations, and to the appropnate speciid interest 
associations The special interest association that ’’"S 

should, of course, represent the field of his specialty Examples of sp^^ 

mterest assoc.auons are the National Council teachers of English the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathemaucs. the NauonaJ Science 
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Deans of Women, N or anyone of many other similar organiza- 
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tions IS likely to attract attention to the teacher that may be of value at a 
later date It is advisable for a teacher to alfiliale with at least one pro 
fessional education organization, other than the state and national 
teachers’ associations, and to participate vigorously m its activities 
If the teacher has something to contnbutc, it is also advisable to wnte 
articles for the vanous professional educational magazines By doing 
this, the teacher improves himself professionally and shares his pro 
fessional experience with his colleagues Almost every teacher does 
something that would be worth reporting in a magazine article The report 
may cover a particular method of teaching a certain subject, or it may 
discuss some professional problem connected with leaching In the field 
of administration, articles by school administrators are published in the 
Nation’s Schools, 0\er\iew. and the American School Board Journal 
In elementary education, there are the Elementary School Journal and 
the National Elementary Principal in the secondary field there are the 
School Review and the Dulleitn of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals The NEA Journal and journals of the state education 
associations publish articles on all levels of leaching Phi Della Kappan, 
School and Society, Educational Forum, and Saturday Renew publish 
general articles on education Some of the journals for college teachers 
are Higher Education Liberal Education, \htAAUP Bulletin, and the 
Journal of Teacher Education In addition, most of the special interest 
or subject field associations— mathematics, social studies, science— 
publish journals These are only a few of the magazines publishing articles 
by teachers Ordinarily there is no pay connected with this sort of wntmg 
The reward comes in the form of personal salisfaclion, the feeling of 
having made a contnbution to one’s profession, and, of course, a sense of 
increased prestige 


Do fho Smoll Job Well The leacher who wishes advancement should 
discharge with extreme care small tasks assigned as part of committee 
r rt,™ “ "'P"" Most of us like to let the other fellow 

the carefufeT’ , "r e® "" favorable attention as 

1 , o 1=°^ “ample, a young teacher 

loctd sate^teach^ "'■“Of committee chairmanship in the 

wS '*“* “ “"osually good piece of 

a good job with a small a*s foul Likewise, on a local level, doing 

ments in the future It is ofteTMM^li t'""' “ lis^ign 

ence while still a teach^-r « Possible to secure administrative expen 
some piece of detail work ^ ^ supenntendent or principal with 

by speech training’ ‘'^altars can profit 

speaking voice, or it may involve to,ni!r“' '' M ‘'"P™''' *0 

y nvolve training m public speaking Almost all 
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successful public school administrators possess considerable ability m 
the field of public speaking Obviously, the ability to speak effectively is 
very important to a teacher or school administrator Teaching involves 
conveying your ideas to some other person This cannot be done sue 
cessfully unless the individual has a good speaking voice and knows how 
to present ideas m public A pleasing appearance is important if a teacher 
wishes to succeed In general, the women observe the advice better than 
the men It is important for the teacher to dress well, maintain good 
posture, and otherwise make a good appearance in public 

Expanding Opportunities It has often been said that this is a man s 
world, and to a certain extent this is true m the field of education There 
are relatively few women school superintendents and high school prin 
cipals In the elementary field many of the pnncipalships are now filled 
by men College teachers are predominantly men, and m 1960-61, for 
the first time in recent years, more than half of the high school teachers 
were men This does not mean that there is no possibility of advancement 
for women HI education The situation is changing The number of women 
m administrative supervisory and special school service positions has 
been increasing rapidly in recent years Opportunity for advancement for 
women m the field of education is expanding significantly 

Other Areas for Professional Advoncement Space has prevented the 
providing of a detailed descnption of the highly specialized professional 
positions existing m state and national education legal agencies, in the 
several hundred professional organizations m education, and in educa 
tional posts with business firms, foundations, and religious and chantable 
organizations These are significant and rapidly expanding fields for 
highly competent people, all of whom are drawn from the lower schools 
and the colleges and universities There are also many important op 
portunities in foreign posts The federal government, through the Inter 
national Cooperation Administration, sends many American educators 
to help with the development of school systems in foreign counines The 
federal itovemment also maintains some 300 schools in thirty six foreign 
countries for children of our military personnel stationed overseas 
These are known as Overseas Dependent Schools, m which about 6.000 
American teachers are employed The Office of Civilian Personnel Policy 
of the Department of Defense recruits and employs teachers for these 
schools 

There is, moreover, a new cluster of professional advancement op- 
portunities now developing for teachers This cluster includes TV teach 
mg and programmed teaching When the matters of payment and residual 
fees arc worked out, as they inevitably wfl! be m the near future, there 
will open up a rather considerable new array of lucratii c and challenging 
new fields for professional advanccmcni 
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Professional 
Salary Policies 
for Teachers 


OP all the professional problems which teachers will 
have to deaJ, that of salaries is the most persistent and, perhaps, the most 
complex It IS a continuing problem, year after year, as the pnce index 
fluctuates and employment conditions change It is a problem for which 
there are no easy or permanent answers It is, therefore, imperative that 
every teacher assume responsibility for becoming knowledgeable about 
sound practices and acceptable procedures 

Since the establishment of the public schools m the United Stales, the 
question of teachers’ pay has been a continuing issue The question has 
not only been "What is adequate pay for teachers*’ ' but other related 
pfobfems have been as wufefy debateef and as controversiaf Among 
these related problems ore How is adequate pay for the individual 
teacher to be detennined? Shall there be equal pay for equal work with 
out regard to sex, level or field of teaching, the number of dependents'* 
Should there be formal salary schedules, ofliciaJly adopted and pub* 
(ished by school boards, or should there be individual bargaining with 
teachers'* Should there be ment salary provisions'* Should there be extra 
pay for extra duties'* Who should participate m the development of 
teachers’ salary schedules? These are some but not all of the intense 


f4i 
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issues involved in the problem of detennimng and implementing salary 
policies for teachers 

In this chapter some of these issues will be discussed, with indications 
of discernible trends regarding ihem as reflected by current practices 
and policies of school boards An effort will be made, too, to evaluate 
current practices and policies in the li^t of procedures advocated by the 
teaching profession 

That the problem of adequate pay for teachers has been a persistent 
one IS indicated in the following statement 


The first teacher in the town of Northampton, Massachusetts, was fined 
20 shillings for cursing. Perhaps his lack of restraint arose from the meagre 
SIX pounds he was voted m 1664 provided he taught at least six months of the 
year Or his indignation may have come from his efforts to collect tuition 
since part of his income was derived from his authority ‘ to tacke [tax] the 
benifet of his scoUers • 


The custom of paying teachers in produce from the farm developed 
early in New England, when the public school movement spread west 
wwd, It became a common practice to pay teachers, in part, with board 
and room, pro vided on a rotating basis by the parents of the children at 
lending the school * 


^ “ •''= development of pro 

semc« ““S' tecogmtion of fhese 

of mv,?® The hit or miss, hand to mouth 

n ™ed bv Slrf n* ‘ *“ S“=rally been re 

m nrofessionanl’' ? to provide remuneration 

fonsidcreTSeorf^ “‘‘"'"tedly, present schedules are not 

“utem dweT ''.a ' profession, and there are 

progmsf has “ developing them, great 

attempt to delineate ihm 'nm discussion will 

regarding the means Of Still identify the current issues 

for teachers progress in professional salary policies 


REASONS FOR SALARY SCHEDULES 
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^ ar I did school boards generally begin to abandon the prac 
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tice of individual bargaining in favor of an oflicial salary schedule 

There are several reasons for the advocacy by the profession of official 
salary schedules In the first place, the profession has contended that 
individual bargaining for the services of an employee, m which the 
employer seeks to exploit the meat and bread necessity of the worker 
for the job, is not charactenstic of the profession— that such practices 
tend to cheapen the status of the profession Secondly, professional 
services cannot be secured by hammenng down the remuneration to 
subsistence levels, or by a type of bargaining that awards a job to the 
lowest bidder and gives a salary increase to the most persistent claimant. 

The profession has contended that salary schedules for teachers 
should be formalized and officially adopted, based upon the rewards 
commonly applied to other comparable professions The profession, loo, 
has felt strongly that schedules thus developed, adopted, and publicized 
Will contnbute greatly to staff morale and services The argument here is 
that if schedules are developed on the idea of paying teachers for their 
services, with recognition being given to the extent of their professional 
preparation and to their years of successful experience, and if each knew 
his place on the schedule based on the factors, then suspicions, jealousies, 
and resentments would be eliminated 

Moreover, the profession has contended not only for the development 
of such salary schedules, but has insisted that these schedules should be 
developed cooperatively -that is, that teachers should participate m the 
formulation of the salary schedules under which they must work (This 
aspect of the problem will be discussed in more detail below ) 

In favor of definite salary schedules it may be said that they recognize 
and reward the profession^ group as a whole and avoid the necessity 
for individual bargaining, which is extremely distasteful to professional 
minded teachers and administrators If properly applied, schedules 
eliminate favonlism and ‘apple polishing ’* Also, if they are used prop 
erly, salary schedules prevent school officials from taking advantage of 
such groups as married or overage teachers or substitute teachers, who 
must accept what is offered because they cannot very well teach else 
where 

Admittedly, the applications of definite salary schedules do not always 
produce equitable wage relationships Some teachers contribute more to 
their pupils than do other teachers, but the uniform salary schedule 
recognizes no differences at all Someumes a school administration wants 
to pay more to a supenor teacher to prevent losing him to a wealthier 
school district, but a definite schedule, scrupulously observed, prevents 
an individual exception Some inequities and losses may be inevitable, 
but should be balanced by higher morale and efficiency when the salary 
policy is objectively administered 
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De/iniffon of Terms Related 
to Salary Policies 


The following dchnitions of terms used in connection with salary 
schedules and policies will help m clanfying meanings * The word 
"schedule” is used to refer cither to the salary policy (e g., "the provisions 
of the schedule") or to the document m which the policy is recorded 
(eg,* the schedule was mimeographed ’) 

A solory schedule policy is a written plan for the payment of school 
employees formally adopicd by ihe board of education A complete salary- 
schedule policy specifies the salary classes the minimum salaries the number 
and amount of annual mcrcmcnis and salary steps in recognition of experience, 
the maximum salaries, and the principles and conditions governing the payment 
of salaries to various groups of school employees 

Salary clan is one division of a basic salary schedule for a group of 
teachers of equivalent preparation or equivalent assignment showing the salary 
steps from minimum to maximum In single salary schedules a salary class 
IS ordinarily defined in terms of academic degrees or years of professional 
preparation 


a specific annual salary wuhm a salary class Thenumberof 
the step m the sequence of annual salaries isdcicrmmcd usually by the year of 

«?p"“h‘:s’sZ'daVr''" 


An increment is the difference between two successive salary steps the 

exp=ne°„7cTol,™!"l''1'“‘'°;' PrPpan,uo„ and pnor 

new teachers spccificallv to th*^ * I*** step, it is applied usually to 

as^arystep^r,ftSf,!:ru'rtS™'“'^™”»‘’'"- 

class^o I^”;h"e7 tettchcr Ihsn. one salary 

intcrchangeablv to refer frtf * Groining condition are used 

evidence of professional gro^h Tsui^’’/ * 

normal progress on the annnal slera of his of time in order to make 

Vision applies also as a condition fL ret,. * this pro- 

ments are usually suiedm terms of coll salary Require- 

eu^ution Of other educative aeu«ucsr:'^SoS:SuX 
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Supermoximum is reached by one or more salary steps beyond the norma] 
maximum of a salary class It can be granted for superior service extra study, 
or extended service 

Sopenor service maximom is reached by one or more salary steps beyond 
the normal maximum of a salary class and is granted by special action of the 
board of education to teachers judged to be rendering superior service 

Acceleration as a ment provision refers to the practice of giving either 
double increments or any larger than normal mcremcnt as the teacher advances 
from the mmunum to the maximum salary to reward above average service 
Extra study maximum is reached by one or more salary steps beyond the 
normal maximum of a salary class granted to teachers who submit evidence of 
the completion of additional professional study of specified types and under 
specified conditions as set forth in the salary schedule 

Extended service maximum is reached by one or more salary steps beyond 
the normal maximum of a salary class, granted to teachers who have served for 
some specified number of years at the normal maximum may be associated 
With requirements for extra study or may be granted on years of service 
alone 


Trends in Salary Schedules* 

TRENDS IN LOCAL SALARY SCHEOUlING 

Table XXll reflects the trend toward mandated minimum saJanes 
for teachers on a stale wide basis Table XXlll reflects the average 
salanes of teachers in the respective states m 1960-61 What are the 
trends m salary scheduling in urban distnets? In 1960-61, according to 
the NEA Research Division ihe median of minimum salanes for class 
room teachers in city school dislncts of 30 000 to 100 000 population 
(approximately 500 distnets) were as follows teachers with the bach 
elor s degree, $4,250 teachers with the master s degree, $4,550, teachers 
With SIX yea« of college preparation, 55,000, teachers with Ihe doctors 
degree, $5,100 The median of Ihe maximum salanes in the same ciucs 
and for the above categoncs of preparation were $6,500, $7,090, $7,975, 
and $7 800 The median number of increments m the schedules of these 
urban distnets was 12, and the median amount of the annual cxpencncc 
increment was $200 * 

^For an inlrojuction to current economic treads that affect teachers see NaiionaJ 
Education Association Research Disisioa Ecoiumue Status vf Teachers in I9i9 60 
Research Report 1960-R8 Washington. D C The Associaoon. December I960 SOrP- 
*Satiaral Educaiion Association Research Drsision. Salary ScheJutrs ClaiirtM m 
Teachers Urban Distnets JO 000 - 99 999 us Populat on 1960 - 61 Research Repoit 
1961 R2 Washington D C The Assoewuoa Febiwy I96J pp 6-7 It 
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The major trends m salary scheduling for teachers may be summarized 
as follows 

1 The steady upward growth This growth is reflected in several 
ways 

a Starting salaries for holders of the bachelor s degree The 
median salaries in school districts of 30,000 population or more 
in selected years were 
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2 Greater recognition of advanced preparation through 

a. Larger initial (step I) differentials, typically, this differential is 
$300 for a year of college preparation, but many schedules ex 
ceed this amount 

b Provision for intermediate preparation level Many schedules 
provide differentials for half years, for example, for bachelor s 
degree plus fifteen semester hours, or master’s degree plus fif 
teen semester hours 

c More expenence steps or larger annual increments as prepara 
tion progresses to higher levels 

d Additional levels beyond master’s degree classification, typi 
cally recognizing up to the sixth year of preparation, with many 
schedules recognizing six and a half years, seven years, and the 
doctor’s degree 

There are several other trends emerging There is a definite trend to 
ward fewer but larger annual increments toward gradual decrease in the 
number of nondegree classifications, tow^d slight increases, especially 
in big cities, in the use of supermaximums or service increments, toward 
inclusion of supervisory and administrative personnel in the salary policy, 
and toward reduction in discnminatory practices, eg , sex differentials, 
family differentials, paying secondary teachers more As for ment rating 
salary schedules, there are increased discussion and study of plans 

THEORY OF SALARY SCHEDULING 

The teaching profession, as represented by the NEA, has for many 
years strongly advocated salary schedules of the single salary type-that 
IS, schedules based upon the factors of preparation, expenence and pro 
fessional growth, without regard to sex, marital status, number of depen 
dents, teaching level, or type of school The growth of the trend toward 
this type of salary scheduling is reflected by the fact that in 1921, when 
the N EA first recommended the single salary schedule, only a few cities 
had such schedules, by 1946-47, 64 percent of the cities had equalized 
schedules for elementary and high school teachers Presently, almost all 
schedules arc of the single salary type 

But the pnnciple of single salary scheduling limited to preparation and 
expenence is not universally accepted even among members of the pro- 
fession, and many lay people have expressed dissalisfactjon wiih the 
pnnciple on the grounds that it docs not properly reward teachers who 
are deemed to be rendenng supenor service, and conveys undeserved 
rewards upon mediocre and inferior teachers 

Detailed discussion of the arguments for and against the single salary 
schedules and those for and against the ment rating plan of salary scbcd 
uJes will be found in Chapter 8 
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The major trends in salary scheduling for teachers may be summarized 
as follows 

1 The steady up vard growth This growth is reflected m several 
ways 

a Starting salaries for holders of the bachelor s degree The 
median salaries in school districts of 30 000 population or more 
in selected years were 
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2 Greater recognition of advanced preparation through 

a. Larger initial (step I) differentials, typically, this differential is 
$300 for a year of college preparation, but many schedules ex 
ceed this amount 

b Provision for intermediate preparauon level Many schedules 
provide differentials for half years, for example, for bachelor s 
degree plus fifteen semester hours, or master’s degree plus fif 
teen semester hours 

c More expenence steps or larger annual increments as prepara 
tion progresses to higher levels 

d Additional levels beyond master’s degree classification, typi 
cally recognizing up to the sixth year of preparation, with many 
schedules recognizing six and a half years, seven years, and the 
doctor s degree 

There are several other trends emer^ng There is a definite trend to 
ward fewer hut larger annual increments, toward gradual decrease in the 
number of nondegree classifications, toward slight increases, especially 
in big cities, in the use of supermaximums or service increments, toward 
inclusion of supervisory and administrative personnel in the salary policy, 
and toward reduction in discriminatory pracuces, e g , sex differentials, 
family differentials, paying secondary teachers more As for ment rating 
salary schedules, there are increased discussion and study of plans 

THEORY OF SALARY SCHEDULING 

The teaching profession, as represented by the NEA, has for many 
years strongly advocated salary schedules of the single salary type— that 
IS, schedules based upon the factors of preparation, expenence and pro 
fessional growth, without regard to sex, manial status, number of depen 
dents, teaching level, or type of school The growth of the trend toward 
this type of salary scheduling is reflected by the fact that in 1921, when 
the NEA first recommended the single salary schedule, only a few cities 
had such schedules, by 1946- 47, 64 percentortbeaties had equalized 
schedules for elementary and high school teachers Presently, almost all 
schedules are of the single salary type 

But the pnnciple of single salary scheduling limited to preparation and 
expenence is not universally accepted even among members of the pro- 
fession, and many lay people have expressed dissaiisfacuon wiih ihc 
pnncjplc on the grounds that il docs not properly reward teachers who 
arc deemed to be rendenng supenor service, and conveys undeserved 
rewards upon mediocre and infcnor teachers 

Detailed discussion of the arguments for and against the single salary 
schedules and those for and against the ment raung plan of salary sched 
ules Will be found in Chapter 8 
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TABLE XXlii 

Estimated Average Annuol Salaries for Teachers 
in the United States^ 1960-61 

Classroom Teachers 


Sla « 

Alabamo 

Alaska 

Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connect cut 
Delaware 

Geergio 


Howl 


Konsas 

Kentucky 

AAo ne 
Maryland 
Maisaehutetti 
M ch gon 
M nnesota 
M iiiu ppi 

Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevado 
New Hampsh re 
New Jersey 
New Men ce 
New York 
North Carol na 
North Ookola 
Oh o 

Oklohoma 

Rhode Island 
South Corol no 
South Dakota 


Ten 


Tenc 


Vrgno 
V/osh nglon 
West V rg n 1 


Wyom ng 

SO Stoles and 0 C 
• 1. ew ed by NtA 0- 

S«K.. Netionol Idwonw. 


vet e»al Staff 

$ 3 900* 

6 700* 

5 830 

3 600* 

6 900 
S^SO 
6 130 
5900 
5 030 

4 200 

5 740 

4 575* 

5 930 
5 760 
4 661 
4 730 
4 231 

3 250 

4 300* 

5 903 
3 600 
6123 


4 730 
4 UO 
6 000* 
4 631 
6 063 
3J00 
6d00 
4 250 
4000 
5470 

4 910 

5 700 
5 430 
5 700 
3 775 

3 750 

4 110 

4 665 

5 120 
4425 
4400 
5 735 

4 100 

5 173 
5 lOO 
5 389 


Efewentg/y 

$3 700* 
6450* 
5400 
3490 
6400 

3 040 
3800 
5477 

4 900* 
3 930 
3430 


4 900* 

4 075* 

5 650* 
5 400 
5 823 
3 100 

3 173 
4450 

4 375* 

3 600* 

5 700 
4411 
5 825 

5 250 

6 100 

4 080 
3400 

5 156 
4730 
5 380 
5 260 
5425* 
3 630 
3 435 

3 940 

4 410 
4 925 
4 325 

4 300 

5 400 

3 700 

4 710 
4800 

5 034 


$ 4 050* 
6 800* 
6 325 

3 764 
7150 

5 350 

6 050 
6 027 
5 025* 

4 300 
5430 

4 700 
6430* 
3 940* 

5 243 

3 000 

4 330 

5 100* 
4400* 

5 710* 
3600 

6 073 
5490 

3 775 
5 000 

5 250* 

4 850* 

6 000 
4 808 
6 140 
5450 
6430 
4 130 
4400 
3490 

4 780 

5 780 
5 245 
3 700* 

3 873 

4 300 
4490 
4 650 
4 975 

4 885 
4400 

5 690 

4450 

5640 
5 233 
3400 


.• eT SeUel Itenwes. 1**9 ‘ 
r l»M. Table 9 e- IT 


$ 3 850* 
6 600* 

5 700 
3450 

6 700 
5 173 
3900 
5 789 
4 960 
4 073 
3450 
4 400 
3723* 

3 618 
4482 

4473 

4 069 
4 97S 

4 210* 

3 680 

5 500 
5 925 

5 325 
3413 

4 673 
4 680* 
3 990 
3 800 
4469 
5930 

3 400 

6 200 

4 100 
3 800 

3 367 

4 765 

3400 

5 250 
5400* 

3 725 

3475 

4 063 
4 490 
4 950 
4 450 

4 300 

5410 

3 980 

3 075 

4 953 
3213 
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RELATIONSHIP OF SALARIES TO THOSE OF OTHER GROUPS 

One of the bases used m seeking penodic readjustment of teachers 
salaries is to compare them with remuneration provided other types ol 
employment According to hgnres compiled by the NEA Research Divi 
Sion, teachers’ salaries clearly have not kept pace with advances accorded 
to most other occupations It cannot be assumed, either, that teachers 
salaries were on an equitable comparable basis m 1939 Comparisons ot 
advances are indicated m Table XXIV 


SOME SALARY COMPARISONS 

Figures released by the Bureau of the Census m 1 95 8 reflect the com 
parative disadvantage of teachers’ salaries with other professional 
groups These are shown m the following chart * 

Average Earnings in 1958 


Lawyers, physicians, and dentists $13,457 

Engineers 9,647 

Seventeen selected professions 9,439 

Public school teachers 4,827 


Teachers also compare unfavorably m starting salanes For example, 
in 1960 engineers were able to command starting salanes of $6,120, 
accountants, $5,352 chemists, $5800 and teachers, $3,900 Another 
comparison of the disadvantage of teachers, in terms of starting salanes, 
IS shown m Table XXVI 


ANALYSIS OF SALARY SCHEDULE PRACTICES 


According to the NEA Research Division, from an analysis of the 
schedules of 1,704 school distncts, the following practices were re 
ported ’ 

About 51 per cent of the schedules provided speciflc salary provisions 
for both administrators and classroom teachers There has been an in 
crease in this trend m recent years More than one fourth of the 1,704 
schedules included sick leave regul^Oions, and m excess of 20 per cent 


‘NaUonal Education Assoeaioo Committee on 
iatanes for Professional Teachers Washington D C 


Educational Finance Professional 
The Association February, 1961 


losT Association Researeh Divisio 

nip •^«earch Report 1M9R1 Washington D C 


Analysis of Salary Schedules 
The Association January 1959 





table XXV 


Rank of States on Average 

Rofik S'® e 
\ Col loro O 

2 Aiaika 

3 New York 

4 CoTinetl vi\ 

5 McKgoti 

6 NewJeriey 

7 Neyado 

8 III no I 

9 Maryland 

10 Delowore 

11 Arizona 

12 Indano 

13 Hawo 

U Wash nglon 
15 O egon 
Id Rhode Islond 
17 Mostathutettt 
IS Oh 0 

19 New Mezzo 

20 Pennsrlvor' « 

21 M nnesela 


Teachers' Salaries/ I960 

EH mattd A/eroge 

Selory I9A0 61 

56 900 
6700 
6 400 
6 160 
6 125 
6 065 
6 000 
5 950 
S90S 
5 900 
5 830 
5 760 
5 740 
5 735 
5 700 
5700 
5 600 
5470 
5 500 
5^50 
5 440 


UNtUO StAUi 


5 389 


31 Cele ode 

23 leu t one 

24 W stent n 
15 V)«eh 

26 Wyensng 

27 Fler da 

18 OVIaherna *• 

29 Msieuri 

30 Kansas 

31 Moniena 

32 Tezos 

33 ieera 

34 Hew Hampth >e 

35 Idaho 

36 Vcrmenl 

37 V rg n o 

38 Mo ne 

39 North Corel no 

40 Kentucky 

41 Ceergo 

42 Nebraska 

43 Tennessee 

*4 West V >g n a 
43 North Ookole 

46 Alobama 

47 South Carol na 

48 South Dakota 

49 Arkansas 

** Mussppi 

Wre Kal eeol tdMoiwa AsMietien. Ce w illee »<i tdKonMel f . 

sweeJ reesW, Wesii-9t»« oc The AmcmSw. fsbruary 1961 p. 7 


5 350 
5 250 
5 175 
5120 
5 100 
5 050 
4 910 
4 800 
4 750 
4 750 
4 665 
4 661 
4 651 
4 575 
4SZS 
4 500 
4 300 
4 250 
4 231 
4 200 
4 140 

4 no 

4 100 
4 000 
3 900 
3 775 
3 750 
3 600 
3450 

snee 7re/ess enol 
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included Other leave of absence provisions Lessthan4percenlincludcd 
sabbatical leave provisions 

The size of annual increments varied from S350 to less than S50 uidi 
the median being $149 The median number of increments (steps from the 
minimum to the maximum) 12 Salary differenuals based on sex 
alone appear to be on the decline Only about 6 per cent of the 1 704 
provided salary differentials for men This is a decline of nearly 30 per 
cent since 1935 


TABLE XXVI 

Average Starting Salary Paid to College Craduatet, 
Clati of 1960 
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About one fourth of the schedules required that teachers fuiwsh 
csidcncc of continued professional £ro>».ih as a prerequisite to progress 
on the cxpcncncc steps of ihcir salary classes Less than 1 per cent 
of the schedules required teachers at the maximum of their schedules to 
continue professional studies in order to remain at the maximuni 
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PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL POLICIES 


PRINCIPLES OF SALARY SCHEDULING® 

1 Miimnum salancs should be high enough to attract well educated, prom- 
ising young people into teaching. 

2 Maximum salanes should be high enough to retain highly competent 
and professionally ambitious men and women in classroom teaching. 

3 Equity of treatment of classroom teachers of like qualifications and 
expenence is essential 

4 Annual increments should provide an orderly progress to the maximum 
salary 

5 The salary schedule should offer professional stimulation through in 
centives in recogmtion of professional qualifications 

6 Salary schedules should be adjusted periodically, with due considera 
lion for trends m earnings m other professions and for changes in the cost of 
living 

7 Salanes for professional school personnel other than classroom teachers 
should be scheduled m accordance with the principles that apply to classroom 
teachers, with suitable recognition of responsibilities and preparation for 
leadership 

B There should be professional participation by classroom teachers m 
the development and administration of salary policies 

Dunng the 10 year period between 1949 to 1959, teachers' salaries moved 
from 1 7 percent above the averageofall employed persons to 9 6 per cent above 
the all employed persons figure Each year since 1948. the average salary of 
teachers has exceeded the average salary of all employed persons This is encour- 
aging because it denotes a slight degree of progress for teachers toward profes 
sional levels which appear to average at least $1 1 000 in 1959-60 ® 


Types of Safary Schedufes 


THE StKGlE SAtART SCHEDULE 


Virtually all salary schedules for teachers arc now of the single type 
This term onginaicd some thirty years ago when there were separate 
schedules for elementary and high school teachers, for men and women, 
, *^cumcs for different types of teaching jobs at the same school 
level The demmd for chminauon of differenUals based on school levels 
“’'"Sle salary schedule." in which the 
<m!y diffcicutials recognized were levels of preparaUon and years of 


/VjV-60 op ''^**^‘*'‘®‘** Research Division, Economic Staiut ofTtachtn, 
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experience All of the specimen schedules (Tables XXVII, XXVIII, 
XXIX, and XXX) are of this type 


PREPARATION SCHEDULES 


This is the same as the single salary type, the prime factor in place 
ment of a given teacher on the schedule being the college years of prep- 
aration achieved by the teacher Such schedules usually provide differ- 
entials m starting pay for the bachelor's degree, the master's degree, six 
years of preparation, and the doctor’s degree (see Connecticut schedule. 
Table XXX) Many however, provide differentials for fractional years 
of preparation above the bachelor’s degree 


MERIT PAY SCHEDULES 


There is no commonly accepted dehnition of a ment salary schedule 
In general, it is based on a single salary schedule, with provisions to 
reward teachers above the regular schedule who have beenjudged to be 
rendenng supenor service The extra incentives or rewards may take the 
form of acceleration of increments, where some teachers reach the maxi- 
mum ahead of the m^onty, or it may include supenor service maximums, 

TABLE XXVIl 




A Single Salory Schedule 
Bated Upon Units of One Year, 
Bochefer't Degree and Above 


Polo Alto Unifiod School Diitnet, 
I9dl-62 Safely Schedule 
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85 400 
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where the judged superior teacher gets additional increments that the 
average teacher does not, or it may include preferred placement of some 
teachers on a muIUpIe track schedule 

INDEX OR RATIO SALARY SCHEDULES 


The index salary schedule for teachers has come into use only within 
the last two or three years For a decade or more this type of schedule 
has been used for administrative and supervisory personnel Its use for 
teachers seems to be growing. 

The basic idea of such index ratio schedules is that they express 
annual increments as per cents of a base salary rather than in terms of 
dollar amounts Typically the base is the bachelor's degree with no ex- 
penence, expressed as 1 00 on the schedule (preparation of less than the 
degree is figured at proportionately less than the degree) Increments for 
preparaUon and experience beyond the bachelor’s degree are figured as 
per cents above the base Though m some schedules fracuonal years of 
preparation are recognized, typically only the degree levels or year equiv 
alents are recognized bachelor’s, master’s, six years, and doctor’s de- 


(Tahll’vYw'*')!’ Connecticut Education Association 

a lUusuates how the index or ratio principle works Note that 

$5 000 tt'Vm' n ’ "P'n'nco The base salary is 

SS'SM “f citpertence ts I 10. or 

Sme L“'r ^‘'P ‘0 Por cent above the pre 

mr of 1 , fpc *'''c ycocc’ Preparation ($5,500 is 1 10 or 10 

for expenen°''eM to ^Pccess.ve step 

The base ($6 OOOt for'tti the base for this preparation level 

tha year of preparation is 10 per cent above 

The base for the doctor’* a ® P®r cent above the preceding one 

cent above “ >5 0“ 

ence increment increace* hv ” level, and each successive expen 
to the base (1 00) for the bachelo^’'^d^”* differentials relate 

percentages of this bie expressed m terms of 


L'Oierminofion of Sa/aries 

butnoneotthcm"tseMU°/!SniflI of teachers, 

no wholly objecuve way of determ there is probably 

way of detcnnimng the wages or salaries of any 
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where the judged supenor teacher gets additional increments that the 
average teacher does not, or it may include preferred placement of some 
teachers on a multiple track schedule 


INDEX OR RATIO SALARY SCHEDULES 

The index salary schedule for teachers has come into use only within 
the last two or three years For a decade or more this type of schedule 
has been used for admmistrative and supervisory personnel Its use for 
teachers seems to be growing 

The basic idea of such index ratio schedules is that they express 
annual increments as per cents of a base salary rather than in terms of 
dollar amounts Typically the base is the bachelor's degree with no ex- 
penence, expressed as 1 00 on the schedule (preparation of less than the 
degree is figured at proponionately less than the degree) Increments for 
preparaUon and expenence beyond the bachelor's degree are figured as 
per cents above the base Though in some schedules fracUonal years of 
preparaUon are recognized, typically only the degree levels or year equiv- 
alents are recogmzed bachelor’s, master's, six years, and doctor's de 
gree 

by Ihe Connecticut Education Association 
Illustrates how the index or rauo pnnciple works Note that 
£ om irnm' The base salary is 

SS’SOO “f experience is 1 10, or 

Sone “ “> «« Pbove the pre 

per cfnt ^ ($5,500 is 1 10, or 10 

for expenence is in ^ bachelor’s degree, and each successive step 
The base ($6 0001 f ^th p®"* ubovc the base for this preparation level 
tha SVve PP'Purution is 10 per cent above 

and eL exp^nceTnc™ '’'"■= base). 

The base for the doctor's degree PPPPP*"® 

cent above the nrecedma . V P'tpunence ($6,750) is 15 per 

ence increment increases bv ‘““1 “Pb successive expen 

to the base (1 00) for the bachelo^'s'^Hc"'' f differentials relate 
percentages of this base degree and are expressed in terms of 


Deferminolion of Salaries 
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occupational group No one knows the percentage of the national income 
that should go to the workers No one knows how much of the returns 
of each business should go to the labor group No one knows how much a 
teacher is worth m comparison to a plumber, bricklayer, or physician 
To date, wages and salaries have been generally determined by bar 
gaming, by supply and demand, by competition, by fluctuations m 
commodity price indices, and by trends One has only to read accounts 
of wage meetings between management and labor to realize the impor 
tance of bargaining It seems to be the accepted way of hxing wages and 
salaries at present Supply and demand always affect wages and salaries, 
as they do the pnce of any commodity 

In a short labor market, one business, industry, or agency competes 
with others for available workers Thus, teachers are likely to leave the 
schoolroom, factory, store, or office dunng times when labor is in great 
demand There is competition, too, within each type of enterpnse Thus, 
spools compete against other schools, faclones against other factones, 
offi«s against other offices, and stores against other stores 

When the wage trends are upward, any employer finds it difficult not 
In pressures of the workers and of the public are 

in that direouon These kinds of pressures are hard to resist 

shnIhf'Jr ? “““ '.f""* ™ses paid to labor nse They 
nromt’in. -'ll of us have seen 

S“Ses“a8 ' 

tifl^mShld' *'=nninedv Is there n seien- 
“ere Ts no Some would contend that 

here „f Cerhel T 'tachers- salanes than 

corS.^^ to tL viewnoT f? "I""’*'” conditions, ac 

pnce indices, and trends aU enter i°lf ’ '*'"'and, competition, 

that the teacher cL do ™. n 

maud bargaimng and supply and de 

balancing supply and demand 

It IS certain that supply anH HemanH 
mg wiU, as IS true of any other elT a “ «rvice held such as teach 
modity m the markets An undersimlo Pr^ce of that com 

balance between the two will tendon ^1'^ 

upon bargaimng and other factors emphasis in salary fixing 

It IS, therefore, unperative tk 

skilled or professional workers ih^ of any group of 

" that a reasonable balance be mam Jned 
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between the supply of qualified workers and society’s demand for such 
workers Senous unbalance m either du-ecUon tends to work to the un 
justifiable disadvantage of one or the other, Le . either the economic 
group or society as a whole The proper inieresu of each should receiv c 
consideration This element in the determination of remuneration is some 
times misunderstood by the public and severely cnucized For example, 
some professions and trades are accused of enforcing stnct quotas of new 
persons admitted to preparation each year in order to further the selfish 
economic interests of the group The enforcement of arbitrary quotas 
designed for such a purpose and without due regard for the welfare of 
society might justly be condemned However, the teaching profession 
has not advocated the fixing of such quotas It has, from time to Ume, 
advocated the achieving of a fair balance between teacher supply and 
demand, not by the establishing of rule of thumb quotas, but by raising 
the standards of preparation required for admission to the profession and 
by adhering to discriminating standards of admission to teacher education. 
The teachmg profession contends that such procedures are, first, in the 
interests of society and, second, for the welfare of teachers themsch es 

The leaching profession has ao obligation to seek to bnng about a 
reasonable balance between the number prepared for teaching each year 
and the number that can reasonably be expected to find employment at 
adequate salaries Moreover, the teaching profession has the same fun 
damental nght to self regulation that has been granted to the so-called 
‘ pnvate professions " That this pnnciplc will be increasingly accepted 
by (he public is evident. 

PARTICIPATION OF TEACHERS IN SAURY SCHEDULING 

What IS lo be the role, m the future, of teachers themselves in the 
determination of teacher salary schedules'^ Will they be consulted through 
their salary committee and teachers* association'^ Or will they be rc 
sented, resisted, and forced into a minor role’’ While, presently, there 
remains some public senument against the participation of teachers in 
the determination of the salary schedules under which they arc to work, 
the trend toward such participation through their own professional as 
sociatjons is unmistakable and growing It is clear ihai we shall see more 
of such participation m the future 


PROCEDURES IN SALARY SCHEDULING FOR TEACHERS 

'The growth in ncgoUation between teachers and boards ofcducauon 
will neccssanly make certain demands on teachers. These should be 
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foreseen so that adequate preparation can be made Some of the probable 
demands are as follows 


2 


Teachers will need to become better informed on general economic 
problems Several stale education associations employ specialists 
to investigate such problems for them and to help local members 
present the issues locally Teachers themselves will also have to 
possess a basic understanding of economics 
Teachers will need to be well informed about the finances of 
school districts Some teachers have surprised thevr school boards 
with their knowledge about their school district's ability to pay, 
about tax rates, about budgets, about instructional and nonin- 
structional costs, and about building needs 

A good example of the value of such knowledge is the case of a 
large city school district where the teachers had been denied cost 
of living raises for several years on ihe ground that the district did 
not have the money to provide such raises A teachers committee 
made an intensive study of the financial affairs of the distnct and 
discovered that the annual budget was setting aside, from current 
operating funds, several hundred thousand dollars annually to 
amortize the construction of a football stadium With this informa 
tion the teachers were enabled to point out to the board that this 
procedure was not only bad financial practice but a clear violation 
of Its leg^ power The board finally conceded the soundness of the 
teachers’ contention, proceeded to transfer the amortization of the 
stadium to capital outlay, and granted the requested increase m 
teachers salaries Only m the largest districts would it be practi 
cal to hue experts to find out these things for teachers Even in 
metropolitan areas it would be better for teachers to do their own 
investigating Boards of education are not as likely to be resentful 
about examination of school district records by teachers as they 
would be toward ‘snooping” by outsiders 
3 Teachers will need to be informed about changes m cost of living 
and about other economic trends The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
price indices should become as familiar to teachers as attendance 
reports and cumulative records Figures on employment, wage 
rates, per capita income should be available and understood by 
them Teachers will have to know what they are talking about when 
they discuss the need for a raise with the members of the board of 


4 Teachers wiU need lo leam how to work together democratically 
and cooperanvely In all bargaming procedures a united front is 
essential Teachers need to leant how to reconcile their differences 
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m committee, how to accept the \vilJ of the majonty. and how to 
support what has been established by the group 

TEACHERS SHOULD HAVE A PART 

A good case can be made for teacher participation in developing sal 
ary policies Pupils will receive better service from teachers who are 
well prepared and who are reasonably happy, secure, and adequately 
paid than from those who are emotionally upset, poorly prepared, and 
have financial worries 

On this point the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers has said 
Teacher participation in school adminisiraucn has been advocated for 
many years and to an increasing extent is being practiced. Perhaps in no field 
of administrative acuoa have teachers rendered a larger service than m the 
thorny patch represented by the drafting of salary schedules In many com 
munities children are being benefited by heightened eiSciency and morale of 
teachers, resulting from unproved salary schedules that teachers tbenjscJves 
helped to prepare 

Teacher participation in the formulation of salary schedules should 
help in securing and maintaining an adequate staif that will be pnmanly 
concerned with the growth and learning of boys and girls, and not with 
the teachers’ personal problems. 

Hubbard and Davis assert 

Pnor to World War I (he charactenstic paitem in public school systems 
was either to have no ofiicial salary schedule or lo have ihe schedule uorLed 
out entirely by the board of education and the supenntendem of schools. 

One of the significant contnbuUons of the NEA Research Division since 
1922 has been to provide the profession vvith information on current practices 
so that salary scheduling could be ajomt activity of school administrators and 
classroom teachers Not until classroom teachers were informed on practices 
and trends were they able to take their places at the conference table 

The availability of information alone did not establish the pnnciple of 
teacher participation in the making of salary schedules and policies Many local 
associations had to demonstrate that they could make concrete and practical 
suggestions and, in many instances, had to appeal lo the public before rccogm 
lion was given. Even t^ay there arc school boards and administrators who 
resist cooperative planning of salary schedules, but they are clearly in the 
minority Approved practice involves committees, conferences workshops 
and hcanngs whereby the views of the employees can be fredy given.” 

''National Education AssociaUon Dcpartzncnr of Classroom Tea^bcn and Research 
Daiswrt Salary Scheduling Djscumioo Pamphlet No 8 VVashi«i.ton, D C- The Asso- 
ciation April 1956 p I 

‘•Frank W Hubbard and Hazel Davi* op.eir^pp. 87-8S. 
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HOW FAR SHOULD PARTICIPATION GO? 

This question is a delicate one to answer on a theoretical basis, just^ 
It IS m connection with workers in industry Involved in the extent ot 
participation by teachers m the establishment of salary schedules are such 
factors as collective bargaining or professional negotiation, tax rates, the 
legal responsibility of school boards, slate aid, and general budgetary 
considerations, as well as the willingness of teachers to assume responsi 
bility for participation in such a process The making of salary schedules 
IS a complex matter The desiniile kind and extent of participation are 
not easy to determine Boards of education, as direct representatives of 
the people generally have legal responsibility with respect to the ex 
penditure of money for schools But such boards can exercise this author 
ity in a cooperative manner 

In the last analysis the community must decide how much it wishes 
and can afford to spend for schools Teachers have a responsibility in 
respect to presenting the needs of children, but the final voice on total 
expenditures cannot and should not be theirs The people, or their duly 
chosen representatives, must settle that question 

In the matter of allocation of funds, too, the boards of education have 
legal control of school funds, but teachers should have a more influential 
voice than in the determination of total school costs Teachers are better 
able than anyone else to determine the educational needs of children 
Certainly they should be heard with much consideration when funds are 
allocated 

This matter has been before the NEA Representative Assembly for 
years In i960 the Assembly directed the NEA Board of Directors to 
appoint a special committee to study the matter The report of the com 
mittee was adopted by the Board m March, 1961, and amended by the 
Representative Assembly in June 1961 The statement follows 


TEACHER BOARD OF EDUCATION RELATIONSHIPS 
As Amended by the Representative Assembly 
NEA Convention 
Atlantic City New Jersey 
1961 


Since boards of educatron and the leaching profession have the same nlli 
providing the best possible educational opportunity for children 
ZtZ r O' 'slahUshed vihich are based upon this com 

SilTX »“»■“= “ 

tionid coS^c’’°‘V!r of education and the educa 
coicruon of r.f i ‘ the two groups should view the 

cons, deration of matters of mutual concent as ajoint responsibility 
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The National Education Association believes, therefore, that professional 
education associations should be accoided the nsht, through democratically 
selected representatives using appropnate professional channels, to participate 
in the determination of policies of common concern including salary and other 
conditions for professional service 

The seeking of consensus and mutual agreement on a professional basis 
should preclude the arbitrary exercise of unilateral authority fay boards of 
education and the use of the strike by teachers as a means for enforcing eco 
nomic demands 

When common consent cannot be reached, the Association recommends 
that a Board of Review consisting of members of professional and Jay groups 
afhliated with education should be used as the means of resolving extreme 
differences 


Salary Policy Statements of f/te Profession 

NEA SALARY POLICY STATEMENTS 

The National Education Association and several of its units have, 
from time to time, adopted salary policy statements enunciating what 
they consider justihable bases for remunerating teachers 

The NEA platform contains the following permanent policy state- 
ments 


Salaries that provide credit for successful teaching experience, that 
reflect the professional skill and training required of teachers, and that arc 
commensurate with the teacher's importance to Amencan society 

Encouragement — through professional and sabbatical leaves, scholar- 
ships, salary increments, and income tax deductions for educational expenses 
-for teachers to maintain and improve professional competence 

A professional salary schedule should (a) be based upon preparation, 
teaching expenence, and professional growth, (b) provide a beginning salary 
adequate to attract capable young people into the profession (c) include in 
crements sulficicni to double the beginning salary within ten years, followed 
by conunuing salary advances, (d) be developed cooperatively by school 
board members, admmisirasors, and teachers. (e> pcnnit no discnminaiion as 
to grade or subject taught, residence, creed, race, sex. marital suius. or 
number of dependents. (0 recognize cxpencnce and advanced education, 
through the doctor's degree. lg> recognize, by appropnate salary ratios, the 
rcsponsibihlics of adminisoators and other school personnel, and (h) be 
applied m actual practice 

“National Education Associalion, \E<1 HandboKk /V60 6/ NSaiheflcton D C 
The Association, 1960, p 33 
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The NEA Representative Assembly has adopted resolutions speci- 
fying recommended minimum and maximum salaries for teachers in each 
year since 1947 The 1960 resolution reads, in part, as follows 

The salanes of beEinning qualified teachers should be at least $6 000 
and salanes should range to $13 000 and higher 


THE FUTURE IN TEACHERS' SALARIES 

The pressures of demands for professional personnel in the future 
will compel society to raise the remuneration of teachers to competing 
levels It has been pointed out that the average salary of instructional 
staff in 1960-61 was $5 389, that of seventeen other professions was 
$11,100, more than twice that of teachers 

Based on the expected rise in the price index and national income, the 
U S Office of Education estimates that teachers’ salaries, on the average, 
will advance to $8,213 (m terms of 1959 dollars) by 1968-69 


Col/ecljve Borgom/ng vs 
Reprosenfofive Negofiofions 

Collective bargaining in salary matters is a term which, by law and 
in the public mind, has come to be associated with organized labor The 
principle is written into federal law m the Wagner Act and the Taft 
Hartley Law Bnefly stated the principle concerns the obligation of the 
employer and representatives of employees to meet and confer with 
regard to wages, hours, and other working conditions, usually ending in 
agreement and a signed contract The principle has emerged as a result 
of the increasing complexity of modem industrial society, in which the 
single worker is ineffectual m negotiating for his individual wages Alone, 
he IS practically helpless because he must have the job to live But the 
loss of one worker is inconsequential to the industry employing thousands 
of workers Orily when the full weight of the total working force is pooled 
does the single worker have a powerful weapon in wage negotiations 
In fact the weapon is so powerful that the reasonable balance in bargain 
mg as between the employer and employee is often upset This condition 
has both advantages and disadvantages and it calls tor statesmanship and 
a sense of fairness on both sides Whatever shortcomings or excesses may 
be inherent in the principle, it is an accepted fact of life m our society, 
and It is here to stay, with modificaUons and adaptations from time to 
time 


'oibid p 57 58 
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As a general rule, professions have not invoked the principle, prefer- 
nng to use other methods of securing reasonable pay for their members 
Inherent m collective bargaining are certain factors that professions are 
reluctant to accept In the first place, it involves the designation of a 
bargaining agent to represent the mass of workers This is the labor 
union Secondly, there must be a weapon with which to enforce the de- 
mands of the bargaining agent This is the strike In the past, both have 
been unacceptable to members of the professions, for the most part, al- 
though there have been exceptions to this general rule 

Public employees, especially, have been slow in demanding and 
achieving the right to collective bargaining The basic reason is that 
often (not always) public welfare considerations of a vital nature arc in- 
volved The famous edict of former President Calvin Coolidge in 1919, 
when, as governor of Massachusetts, he overruled the right of the Boston 
police to stnke, set a pattern of public thought that has only in recent 
years begun to give way to a more reasonable concept He said, “There 
IS no right, at any time or place, to stnke against the public welfare ’* 
But the public attitude has changed, and many public employees now 
do have the nght to bargain collectively In the early days of the adminis- 
tration of President John F Kennedy, a bill was introduced m the 
Congress (HR- 1 2) spelling out the nghts of federal employees to bargain 
collectively, but it did not pass In January, 1962, President Kennedy 
issued an Executive Order directing agencies of the federal government 
to recognize employee organizations and to issue appropriate policies, 
rules, and regulations for implementing the Order Employee organiza- 
tions under the Order means any lawful association, labor organization, 
federation, council, or brotherhood, a primary puqiosc of which is to 
improve working conditions among federal employees Organizations 
which assert the nght to stnke against the federal government or its 
agencies, which advocate the overthrow of the constitutional form of 
government, or which permit discnminalion in conditions of membership 
with respect to race, color, creed, or national origin arc excluded by the 
Order 

In bnef, this Executive Order recognizes the nght of civilian em- 
ployees to join and participate m the >^ork of employee organizations 
(association, federation, brotherhood, or society), and recognizes the 
nght to consultation between management officials and employee groups 
regarding working conditions, pay regulations, promotion and demotion 
policies, gnevanecs, etc The Order, obviously, is aimed at spelling out 
the nght of civilian cmplojecs of ihc federal fcO\crnmcnl to collective 
representation in relations with the government, but rules out the right of 
such employees to stnke The ExecumcOrdcr has the force of law and. 
in time, such pnnciplcs doubtless will be spelled out in law These arc 
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significant harbingers of new viewpoints about the nghts of public 

This changed public attitude toward the rights of public employees to 
bargain collectively arose from several factors Perhaps the chief one was 
the basic pnnciple of simple justice and the fact that the majority is not 
engaged in occupaUons of vital necessity to the public welfare Teachers, 
being members of a profession and public employees, have traditionally 
kept aloof from collective bargaining Yet the conditions of modern life 
have compelled them to demand the right to negotiate as groups on salary 
matters They have insisted upon the right to “representative negotia- 
tions “ There are fine lines of distmction between this principle and that 
of collective bargaining, although it is often contended that no difference 
exists What are the factors involved that makes representative negolia 
tion generally acceptable to teachers and collective bargaining generally 
unacceptable** There is the matter of representation Teachers want to 
represent themselves, through elected committees of their local associa 
tions They do not look with favor upon assigning this function to an 
outside organization There is the concept of “one profession” people 
engaged in education have common goals and interests— administrators 
as well as classroom teachers Teachers see clearly that to accept the 
pnnciple and techniques of collective bargaining means that somewhere, 
sometime in the future, either by court interpretation or by law, adminis- 
trators (employers) and teachers (employees) will be eiyomed from 
membership in the same organization In addition, there is the histoncal 
reluctance of teachers to use the ultimate weapon of collective bargaining, 
the strike 

What of the future** Will teachers be forced by the facts of life to adopt 
collective bargaining? The evidence seems to point in this direction, but 
no one can predict the future with certainty The NEA was compelled 
to consider carefully a revision of its professional negotiation policy 
statement by the developments in New York City and elsewhere 

Many have interpreted the dnve to organize the teachers m New York 
City as the upsurge of a movement which will eventually bind teachers 
to organized labor Dunng the school year 1960-61 the United Federa 
tion of Teachers (an affiliate of the American Federation of Teachers), 
with a membership of about 5,000, sponsored a one day stnke of New 
York Cuy teachers, in which a minonty of the teachers participated 
This was an effort to fome the New York City Board of Education to 
adopt collecuve bargainins and to permit the teachers to desienatc a 
teTenf of?h' UFT was dnvine to be recegntzed as 

concessions There are over 40,000 teachers m New York City who 
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belong to a multitude of organizaUons No organization could at that 
time claim more than a small fraction of the total, and many, perhaps 
most, of the teachers were not affiliated with any organizadon 

While the Board of Education was awaiting the opinion of corporation 
counsel regarding the legality of collective bargaining (and, therefore, 
of the validity of holding an election among teachers regarding col 
lective bargaining), the UFT called a strike to begin on November 7, 
1960 Other teacher organizations in the city opposed the strike on the 
grounds that its purposes could be achieved without a strike and because 
of the illegality of teacher strikes under New York State law There were 
conflicting claims regarding the effectiveness of the stnke There were 
predictions that 15,000 to 20,000 teachers would go out on strike, that 
the majority of schools would be closed, that organized labor would give 
full support to the stnke, and that only a signed agreement with the 
Board of Education, granting all demands, would end the stnke 

The Board of Education reported 5,900 teachers absent (out of 
40,000), no schools were closed, although in some schools some classes 
had to be consolidated Other results of the stnke were that no other 
unions went out on stnke, that actually labor leaders insisted the stnke 
be called off, and that no signed agreement was obtained from the Board 
of Education Sinking teachers were permitted to return to ihcirjobs, 
but were docked one day’s pay 

The election on collective bargaining, which the New York City 
superintendent of schools and Board of Education had committed them 
selves, before the strike, to hold if such an election were found to be 
legal, V as conducted dunng the summer of 1961 The New York City 
teachers voted overwhelmingly (27,000 to 9,000) for the designation of a 
bargaining agent for the city’s 40,000 teachers 

Following this election, the NEA, which has never had more than 
1 ,000 members in New York City, entered the situation by sponsoring, a 
coalition of teacher groups in (he Teachers Bargaining Organization 
In November 1 96 1 an election was authorized by the New York City 
Board of Education to select a bargaining agent for the teachers The 
results of the election gave the United Federation of Teachers a clear 
majority of votes cast (about 20.000), the NEA sponsored Teachers 
Bargaining Organization (TBO) polled about 10,000 votes, 2,500 voted 
for another or no organization, and about 10,000 teachers did not vole 
The UFT presented its demands for adjustment of teachers* salaries to 
the school board, m January of 1962 Sustained negotiations failed to 
produce a commit/nent from the Board for an addiuonaJ $53,000,000 for 
teachers’ salaries As a result, the UFT voted to strike, and on Apnl 1 1 
about 20,000 teachers walked out, about half of the teaching force How 
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ever, the number actually striking and the number refusing to cross 
picket lines arc not known 

The strike lasted one day and was ended by an injunction issued by 
the New York State Supreme Court, directed at the LIFT officials to 
refrain from picketing the schools and declared the strike illegal The 
demands of the UFT were not met as a condition of returning to work 
What the ultimate outcome of the overt action of the New York City 
teachers will be remains to be seen The situation is a complicated and 
explosive one Teacher strikes m New York arc illegal (as they arc m 
several other states) under the Condin Wadlm Act, which states that 
striking teachers lose their jobs and tenure rights They may be reinstated 
by the Board of Education, but pay raises arc forfeited for a three year 
period, and reinstated teachers are on probation fora period of five years 
The president of the New York City Board of Education, m comment 
mg on the stake said * We arc unanimous in the view that strike by 
'='f>=“"'slanccs that prevail the stnke is 

reason to ml.T.k'^i’ 

X havuThr^ ‘““'’crs Those teachers 

been eX or ^ IhsT duty They have 

encouraald and .n!?’? H ° v'"" '“dership of the union which 

Sradelh? K 1 “'■^“klessness and irrespon 

fNovembe? Tsdo' wh ,V‘ “ “f'^POn^'ble unionism 

be a recumnee a" ““urance there would never 

strikers ™rryed L'“l"f^r“' bas ordered this 

CitrSrofESatiL''vM !1 ''auhers’ strike, the New York 

until its leaders would smn ^ ^“spend further bargaining with UFT 
of the sala^qlZ^ "iodge as part of the settlement 

Involved m the New YorW r’ltv, i 

ers salaries Years of neglect of the ‘“Ulofa than teach 

slum schools, obsolete buTdma a °'^''’=*'=bools, overcrowding, 
umn.ste,„ph;r,aeX:?,:tti^ bu"..cs One col 

“ per cent onhi’bE'hTchoou'Kn^b^”, ™ teachers struck More than 
high school teachers struck All Ihra b“''‘ 75 per cent of the junior 

aueation and the union ,o„ B‘ '‘'»Pmpon,o„s surprised the Boid of 
■hem Let us for j„s, one luo^nMor^S^ “ “ somewhere m 

eachers refused to strike m the elem of die elementary school 

, ' '‘“"'“■onr schools there is hope for the 

Statement by Max J Rubm New t 

york Timet Apnl 12 1962 p 36M 
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pupils Hope begins to die in junior high school where the students mark time 
and there is almost nothing for them to learn It comes back a little m high 
school where the beaten students have dropped out and a teacher can cling to 
the hope presented by the brightest of the survivors It was m the junior high 
schools where hope for the student goes to its lowest level that the highest 
proportion of the teachers went out Could the desperation which brought the 
teachers out yesterday be about not money but about the state of the New Vork 
school system'’^® 

This raises the question of the appropnate use of teacher stnkes as 
a means of shocking a community into correcting long existing and in 
tolerable conditions that threaten the welfare and the safety of children 
There tends to be a public attitude of condemnation of teacher strikes 
over salaries (as reflected in state statutes forbidding them, and the law of 
no state authorizes them), but sympathy for use of the strike to improve 
conditions for children 


THE FUTURE OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING FOR TEACHERS 

To what extent the experiences in New York City will e/fect methods 
of determining teachers' salaries cannot be predicted But it docs seem 
probable that, although the New York City situation is probably unique, 
the occurrences there symbolize an unrest among teachers that has not 
been visible to the public Almost within a decade, the United Slates has 
become predominantly an urban country Presently about 70 per cent of 
(he country’s population is clustered m urban and suburban areas, and 
It IS estimated that 85 per cent of future population growth will be in 
these areas It is now evident that teachers, at least in large urban centers 
(of which there are in 1962 about 170) will become more agressive in 
Salary matters 

Partially as a result of the impacts of the New York City develop 
ments, the NEA instituted a special project to deal with the problems of 
urban education associations Several factors influenced this action First, 

U was made clear that the victory of the UFT,an affiliate of the American 
Federation of Teachers, in New York City will be used by organized 
labor (the AFL CIO) to secure a breakthrough m organizing the several 
million white collar workers m the United States Automation and other 
factors have cut heavily into the membership of tabor organizations 
Blue collar jobs arc declining prccentagcwisc but white collar jobs arc 
increasing Organized labor, therefore, sees its own salvatio^n organ 
izing the latter group Thus, backed by AFL CIO. the AFT has an 

The DsyofPnJe %«••• iorl PoU April 12 IV62 


“Murray kemplon 
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nounced that it will sponsor a vigorous drive to organize teachers in the 
urban areas 

A second factor was the rapidly increasing trend of urban education 
associations to employ full time staffs (m 1962 more than 30 such asso- 
ciations had done so) These urban associations are demanding the 
development of aggressive programs, and they are calling upon the NEA 
for assistance A third factor was the growing realization that the urban 
associations present a new cluster of complex problems that require 
specialized assistance 


The impact of these various factors probably will compel state educa- 
tion associations and the NEA to sponsor slate legislation mandating the 
nght of teachers, through theu’ associations, to negotiate with school 
boards in salary matters In such legislation, the strike would be banned, 
but mediation provisions would be included in cases of impasse What will 
probably force the seeking of such legislation are the pressures of organ- 
ized labor for legislation that mandates collective bargaining for teachers, 
regulated by state labor departments Already three stales (Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota) have had such legislation The New York 
State Teachers Association, to forestall such a development m that 
state, secured the enactment of a law declanng leaching to be a profes- 
sion and placing supervision of it in the State Board of Regents 
MCA D ‘^5 1961 resolution (see pp 164-65), the 1962 

for’ the legal 

nght of teachers to negotiate as follows 


boards members and upon 

Clearly and nrmly eslabhSs 

r r “ 

welfare of professional and non profSsionil’'^ schools, mcludmg the 
school boards as representatives of the 

of their decision making responsibilitv would be an abdication 

mise agreements based on coUecUve ha boards to enter mto compro 

mediation or arbitration, or to vield or to resort to 

for the public welfare requires 

H ires mat school boards resist by aU lawful means 
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the enactment of Jaws wJucJi would compel them to surrender any port of this 
responsibility 

The resolution is specific and vigorous But whether it, or indeed that 
of the NEA, is realistic in the face of new conditions and an apparently 
new climate of public opinion only tunc wdl tell 

Enforcement of Salary Negotiation Principles The position of the 
NEA favoring the principle of negotiation raises the question of enforce- 
ment of salary and other demands of teachers The 1962 NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly made its position regarding collective bargaining in 
the mdustnal sense clear in the following language 

Under no circumstances should the resolution of differences between 
professional associations and boards of education be sought through channels 
set up for handling mdustnal disputes The leachcr s situation js complciely 
unlike that of an mdustnal employee A board of education is not a pnvate 
employer, and a teacher is not a pnvate employee Both are commuted to sene 
the common indivisible interest of all persons and groups in the community 
in the best possible education of their children Teachers and boards ofeduca 
tion can perform their indispensable functions only if they act in terms of their 
identity of purpose m carrying out this commitment. Industnoi-disputes 
conciliauon machinery, which assumes a confiict of interest and a diversity 
of purpose between persons and groups, is not appropriate to professional 
negotiations 

Moreover, the 1962 NEA Representative Assembly indicated as an 
alternative to the strike as a means of enforcing salary agreements and 
professional working conditions, the use of professional sanctions as 
follows 

The National Education Association believes that, as a means for pre 
ventmg unethical or arbitrary policies or practices that haveadelctenous effect 
on the welfare of the schools, professional sanctions should be invoked These 
sanctions would provide for appropnalc discn^inary action by the organized 
profession 

What does the term sanctions * mean’ And how are they applied"* 
These are yet to be spelled out Bnefly. a sanction is an action designed 
to enforce a law. a custom, or a moral mandate It is used by legal bodies 
by a concert of nauons. and by professional and vocational groups 

There are many kinds of professional sanctions designed to enforce 
the pobey of a professional group Ami virtually every profession makes 
use of these for c;vamplc. preparation standards as a prerequisite to 

'•Resotuuon adopied at the SSBA Anoual Cooyeaiioa. pJuLKlelphu. Apol mi 
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licensure and admission to practice, standards for employment of new 
persons to practice, standards for admission to membership in pro- 
fessional organizations, and many others Perhaps the sanctions regard- 
ing the enforcement of salary agreements and working conditions, for 
which there are precedents, are censure of the school distnct, with- 
drawal of teacher placement services from a school, or, m extreme cases, 
the withdrawal of services to school distncts of members of professional 
organizations Public censure of unsatisfactory or intolerable conditions 
in a given school distnct has proved to be a powerful weapon The NEA 
Defense Commission has used such censure effectively in many cases 
(see Chapter 15) A fair impartial report of such conditions in a school 
district usually arouses pubbc opinion to demand remedial action by the 
school board 


Withdrawal of teacher placement services is also an effective weapon 
against a school distnct that persists in violating standards of working 
conditions and personnel policies advocated by the profession Such 
withdrawal tends to some degree to shut off the source of supply of quail 
fled teachers of the distnct, forcing it to take substandard teachers or 
rectify the existing, unacceptable conditions 


Withdrawal of services to a school distnct simply refers to a profes 
sional association advising its members not to accept employment in 
the offending school distnct in the following school year, unless the 
indicated conditions are rectified This is not a strike Existing contracts 
arc honored Service to children is not interrupted dunng the term of 
teacher contracts New contracts are not entered into The net effect, 
if fully earned out would be to declare the offending school distnct 
employment for members of the professional 
fs S “‘‘^factory adjustment of conditions 
sucTf f of the application of 

UDon a '"f instances) depends 

reasonable gravity of the distnct’s violation of 

sional association w u degree to which members of the profes- 

and fafmess wuS (3) the wisdom 

possible settlement have been exh^S t' 

appears to be nothing mnr» To many, this type of sanction 

however contend that it is sense Proponents, 

is given plenty of time t * ^ different, that the offending distnct 
Lbera'dy chores cond.Uons, that ,f ,t de- 

.hc^o.ccof prov,d.„smfe„o™“C^^ “ 

has^anTplXu" But groups, as has been pointed out, 

eceuents But the types desenbed above have been used 
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infrequently The exact nature and the procedural steps for their devel* 
opment and application have yet to be spelled out in detail 
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Teacher Evaluation 
and 

Merit Pay 


ON E of the most intense, continuing controversies regard 
mg salary policies for teachers is that of merit pay schedules, providing 
rewards for superior performance The profession in the public schools 
has rather consistently opposed the idea on the grounds that no satis 
factory measures of ment have been developed The demand from ccr 
tain segments of the public for ment pay schedules is equally vigorous 
and persistent In fact, educators themselves divide on the issue 

Since the ideas of teacher ratings and evaluation are so often associ 
ated with salary scheduling for teachers, the two chapters are placed m 
proximity, with special emphasis on evaluation m this one The meaning 
of the terms evaluation, rating, and merit pay, as applied to teachers and 
their salary schedules, have become greatly confused Their distinctions 
tend to be lost in semantics In (act, the terms are often and erroneously 
used interchangeably, while then- meanings arc quite clearly different 
Evaluation IS basic Its purpose is to improve instruction And il can 
be used with or without ment pay Rating is a part of the evaluative proc 
ess, m\olving subjective judgments of the teacher s degree of success 
in measuring up to certain standards of good teaching Rating can be used 
with or without ment pay Evalualion, on ine other hand, docs nol in 
volvc measuring a given teachers work in terms of comparisons with 
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other teachers or on the basis of certain criteria Its emphasis is upon 
discovenng strong and weak points in the teacher’s performance, as 
a means of contributing to and improving the teacher’s service and 
continuous professional growth 

Merit pay, in other words, generally presupposes both evaluation and 
rating The rating of a teacher usually involves comparisons with other 
teachers, or an appraisal of the teacher’s proficiency in meeting certain 
criteria However, there arc some salary plans that require certain pro- 
fessional growth activities m order for a teacher to qualify for upper salary 
levels It may or may not be employed m connection with the teacher’s 
place on the salary schedule If it is related to salary, the term “ment 
rating" is usuallly applied to the process 

Since any discussion of evaluation and rating of teachers must be pul 


in proper perspective with ment pay, definitions of the dilTcrent types of 
salary schedules should be repeated here A single salary schedule is 
based on and governed by two factors preparation and experience The 
term “single" arises from the fact that no salary difTcrcntiations arc made 
for sex (as between men and women), mantal status (whether married or 
single), famdy size (the number of dependents), leaching level (elemen- 
tary or high school), or teaching field (subjects taught) 

schedule generally uses a single schedule as a basis, 
oai "f* provided for individuals judged to ment additional 

Temce -"'nl bonuses, sopenor 

“hedule u TT, 'o h-Eher levels of u mult, pie track 

meamue of ‘ 'o "Jcntiry a ment schedule or the prec.se 

She y ‘ “ "T 

ody a proven m , “P”" ^mmattou. there ts 

reveals that this Dravi« * actory service " Further examination often 
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merit ratings If a salary schedule h ^ shied away from the phrase 

for vary, ng the salS^ SoL- negative or positive, 
we call ,t a quality of service ^lary subjectively, 
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lEvaluation is] a continuous process by which individuals and groups co- 
operatively make choices and come to decisions m planning for the improve 
ment of instruction 


EVALUATION AND RATING 

As a general rule, the teaching profession has opposed ratings for 
s ary purposes (ment rating) and has as vigorously endorsed and sup 
ported evaluation Why*? 

Evaluation IS considered a requisite of good supervisory practices 
It IS considered essential to the operation of a good school system and to 
contmual progress toward still betler programs of instruction It is con 
Ttat, ! u erpectation of all who work m a salaried or group 

tocher ll“r .a “f “"J “> individual 

include snrh ^ teaching service -evaluative factors would 
dut and am, d ? ouxidmcs of the teachtng, con 

tochefwrid ? ? ‘’“h""'’ '•andaidtrcd tests Evaluation of the 

«hoo?tTcoZun,,;lc«:“ 

stated, is the 

the individual in order trfulmrtr"'‘'i S-owtli of 

different from ratings whehseek m '!’= This is quite 

A sound nrocram nr , V “ measure different levels of success 
otherwise, there is no cnnrd'^^T!! ossenlial to every school system 
steadily toward perfection Ir'* *'’' mstruction moving 

evaluaUonpZCZb^L ‘ 7 'kat so many 

a ment salary plan The use ofeZ'^ out the provision of 

is an admission of failure to drvjr!!“‘"°" m oimlusive purpose often 
instniclion and the constant in *’ '®totive program for improving 
eonstanl m service growth of the teaching staff 

m ovaluaUon!^ tocLrZZ"™ obssiBcations of tochers, whereas, 
certain standards of achievem. 7" aoPousal of success m meeting 
and strength, without conveZnn “00""='* °f Points of weakness 

score or classilication In ‘"foooaOO" mto a ccmparalive 

a score or a verbal label that esSbUsh “''“"al that the teacher be given 
teachers This is not the case «, I? 7“ '*“*“* m corapanson to other 

tned to develop rating inslnime f'scarch studies have 

of teacher success couldTZ^d"7I,“''7t”" "'’“'"■''“"'’o ''=''ob 
limited success The big DroKr*'"'’d ^ave had only 

measurements ® Problem is defining valid entena for such 
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to develop mean! of objective evaluatioii of the petfotmattce of all ptofeisional 
personnel, tncloding identification of (a) factors that determine compe ence. 
(b) factors that determine the effectiveness of competent professionals, (c; 
methods of evaluating effective professional service, and (d) methods of rec 
ogniaing effecuve professional service throngh self realization, personal status, 

and salary . . r i » 

The Association further believes that use of subjective methods of evaiuai 
ing professional performance for the purpose of setting salanes has deleterious 
effect on the educational process Pbns which require such subjective judg 
ments (commonly known as mem ratings) should be avoided Amencan educa 
tion \wll be better served by continued progress in developing better means of 
objective evaluations than by expanded use of subjective ratings 


Of course, the above statement, rellcctjne the official position of the 
National Education Association, has been vigorously and repeatedly 
attacked by segments of the lay public and some educators, especially 
those m higher education Generally, the charge is that the preparation 
experience salary schedule puts a premium on mediocniy and discounts 
supenor service Some go so far as to denounce the idea of whal they term 
“equal pay for all (which the single salary schedule does not provide) as 
pinkish, if not communistic But this kind of emotional response tends to 
Ignore the difficulties involved m men! rating pa> schedules The Na 
tional Education Association statement endorses evaluation of teachers 
for improvement of teachers’ performances, but rejects differentials m 
pay based on subjective ratings 

From the cniicisms of the single salary schedules, it might be assumed 
that school admmistraton would be the first to denounce them and the 
first to advocate ment pay, especially if the alleged ease with which 
merit rating salary schedules could be applied, according to the critics, 
were valid But this is not the case Supenntendents themselves are 
opposed to rushing into the meni rating plans, as reflected by a policy 
siateroent of their own national professional organization, the Amencan 
Association of School Administrators 


Thiv Association believes that teachers and other school personnel should 
be paid what they are worth. The science of teacher evaluation however, has 
not )ct developed a sufiictemly valid instrument of procedure which justifies 
gcnc^ adoption of salary schedules based on individual merit ratings To 
ituch mem pay to invalid and unreUable evaluations would deter by a genera 
tKjn profress toward true ment pay The Associatioti strongly urges accelerated 
systenutw cxpenmentaiion In teacher evaluation to the end that professional 
pay can be attached to professional rating and ment The Association cautions 
I «n the profession who adamantly oppose such expenmcnis lest they 
place the supposed Interests of the profession above those of the public Wc 
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also caution those lay groups who use a concept of ment pay as a subterfuge 
by which they oppose paying any teacher what he is worth ’ 

The AASA statement, m eifect, proposes that the teaching profession 
Itself should take the lead in sponsonng research and experimentation, 
looking toward deriving sound pay plans for teachers 


TO RATE OR NOT TO RATE 

The emotionalism that usually accompanies a discussion of ment pay 
affecting teachers’ salanes has been mentioned The opinions about 
ratings that do not affect salanes are less unanimous Expencnced 
teachers are likely to react unfavorably to ratings given— as they fre 
quently are —after very bnef penods of classroom observation Many 
teachers do not want any ratings at all to be made Some apparently feel 
that It IS a necessary evil A few welcome an evaluation, provided it 
includes a personal conference with the rater and is used solely as a con 
structive device to promote teacher growth Data from studies of teach 
ers’ attitudes toward rating can be somewhat explained by its histoncal 
origins and developments These will be traced briefly m an effort to 
present an understanding of the reactions of teachers toward rating 

The idea of efficiency rating was borrowed in part from business and 
industry and in part from the practices of governmental civil service The 
fallacies in the idea, which mislead many businessmen, are the notion 
that teaching and skilled labor are analogous and the belief that teacher 
competence can be evaluated in measurable units that justify correspond 
ing differences in pay " 

During the early days of this country, evaluation of teachers was 
conducted by the townselectmenorsomeothergovcmmentalbody The 
reader has probably read accounts of the visits of such groups Seated 
at the front of the schoolroom, the group watched the lessons, examined 
the copybooks, and sometimes asked questions of the class to determine 
Its progress Everyone who has studied the history of education recalls 
a famous school examtnalion held at Qumey, Massachusetts, in 1873 
On that occasion the school commillec. of which Charles Francis Adams 
was a member, not only took over examining, but conducted it in an un 
expected manner The result was a calamitous exposure of the schools 
Pupils might be able to give grammatical rules, but they could not wnte a 
’National Education Association Amencan Association of School Administrators 
}our AASA m I9S7-S8 Official Report for the Year 1957 Washington D C The 
Assoculion 1958 pp 269-70 

•frank W Hubbard and ffarel Daws The Constroctwfi of Salao' Schedules for 
Teachers ftanard Educational Reyie^ SpAng 1952 22 83-96 
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Simple sentence They could read passages from books that they had 
practically memonzed, but they could not cope with any kind of new 
matenal They could add, subtract, multiply, and divide when a problem 
was set before them, but they could not do practical things such as getting 
the number of board feet in a pile of lumber or computing the number of 
tons of hay in a mow The school committee was so shocked that the 
‘ Quincy New Departure,” an effort to make education useful, was origi 
nated In connection with this movement. Colonel Francis Parkerformu 
lated many of the ideas that brought him such fame in connection with his 
work at Boston, the Chicago Normal School, and the University of 
Chicago 


By the latter part of the nineteenth century, communities had become 
too large, cumcula too expanded, and teaching methods too complex to 
permit laymen to evaluate the work of the teacher By this time profes 
sional school administrators were employed by most school districts 
This group mhented the task of rating teachers 

Rating of teachers by professional educators has generally been of 
two kinds an evaluation of the teaching process and of the teacher as an 
individual, and an evaluation of the progress the pupils have made Some 
times, ^though not commonly, the two have been combined 
t.rtn method m the past was one of evalua 

Sr discipline, interest, 

presentation Often order was 
Dhrased h superintendent some years ago 

walkmc down^h^ h ® teacher isjust by 

he anv™ d “f 1 know that 

S afe the five “■""■■"'Stators wished teachers 

the 1920s as a 

educators believed thaMbey could '"“'''™'>t At that tune many 

means of standardized testsTovennii such P^^ress by 

spelling grammar wntmo « ^“^J®cts as reading, anthmetic. 

the These were given at 

end of the semester oryTa^sSTTsf'^ 

the results indicated the gains Some'^H* differences m 

mg was wholly responsibSforwh^ ‘“•mmistrators assumed that teach 
lion was correct Sienlhe em " If'hisassump 
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Standardized tests Completely disregarded, of course, were the vana 
tions in the natural abilities to leam, the influence of external conditions 
(attendance rates, classroom environment, etc ), and the growth that bad 
taken place in some of the intangibles such as social adjustment, char 
acter, and personality 

It IS not too difficult to understand why teachers have come to feel 
that ratings are unfair The selectmen or the school committee, obviously, 
were unable to make an accurate judgment in respect to the efficiency of 
the teacher This fact, perhaps, started the distrust of ratings When 
administrators took over the evaluation of teaching, the process was still 
far from being an objecuve one, as each administrator had his own ideas 
as to effective teaching Teacher rating by means of measuring pupil 
progress was also not to be trusted, because it neglected incidental leam 
ing such as took place in the home and m the community, and disregarded 
entirely some of the important outcomes of good teaching Teachers 
have rather generally distrusted the raimgs of administrative officials 
because of the feeling that the process is too subjective and too suscep 
tible to favoritism Numerous research studies have upheld the teachers’ 
judgment 

The critics of the single salary schedules those who vehemently 
advocate menl pay schedules m the public schools, generally tend to 
think m terms of pnvate employment They are not sensitive to the 
difficulties of arbitrary decisions about teachers saJanes They cannot 
visualize the havoc caused by a community squabble arising from the 
complaint of a single teacher 

There are several basic needs here, all difficult to achieve One of 
these IS a definition of what constitutes good teaching, and the other is 
the development of some objective means of evaluation of teaching in 
accordance with the definition formulated Also, there is the need for an 
agreement on the values to be gained by the rating At the present time 
we have none of these— at least, none that is generally acceptable 

Certainly there is presently no agreement m respect Jo whit const! 
tutes good teaching To some teachers and parents, good teaching in 
volves only drill upon skill subjects Others think in terms of growth and 
development of the whole child These are the extremes there are almost 
numberless vanations in between Even when there is agreement on the 
objectives to be attained, there arc countless differences about the teach 
ing methods that should be used to attain these objectives 

An accurate method of evaluation seems to be just as difficult to 
achieve Teaching is a social process and shares the complexity of all 
social processes One can lest the strength of steel, the thickness of 
lumber, the accuracy of watches, and the finish of steel castings He can 
not easily evaluate teaching, social service, and staiesmanship 
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Bases for Teacher Evaluation 

Some of the bases for teacher rating have already been bnefly diS 
cussed The following are some common bases for evaluation, which may 
or may not involve ratings 

Pup:l Progress If we can define what we want pupils to get out of 
school m the way of skills and knowledges, and if we can isolate the 
portion that they may learn in school, then we should be able to rate 
teachers by means of pupil progress The trouble is that we cannot agree 
on the dehmtion of education, and we cannot separate the school portion 
from that of the home, community, and other influences Efforts during 
the twenties to measure pupil progress by means of achievement tests 
have been discussed Certainly it would not be desirable to base teacher 
ratmgs upon this one factor alone As yet we have no other instruments 
by which we can measure progress in schools 

MeKio* of Teoe/iing Perhaps the most used rating plan has been an 
evaluation of the methods used in the classroom This has been almost 
the standard method The supervisor or administrator visits the class 
room and judges such factors as planning, mleresl, management, pupil 
pmicipation, general methods, and relationships At one time notes were 
t^en during the visit Often a copy of these notes was left with the 
Ser'^the vis"l‘^'’’““'‘ supposed to be a conference 

of no one best method 
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resources, teachers are likely to be somewhat judged by the services that 
they render to vanous groups in the school environment and by their 
relationships with parents and patrons They are also probably some- 
what evaluated by the extracurricular activities that they sponsor, by 
the school committees upon which they serve, and by their general leader- 
ship in their own situations and m the profession in general Records can 
be kept of these community and professional services These contnbu 
tions to the school and community should be used as one basis for (he 
rating of teachers, but must be used m proper relation to the teacher’s 
work in the classroom 

The Teacher's Growth Most evaluation plans take into account indrca 
tions of the professional growth of teachers College courses, educational 
travel, committee work on special school assignments, publication of 
professional articles or books, outstanding service m teachers' profes 
sional associations are some of the commonly accepted evidences Such 
activities should help the teacher to improve 

Tests of Teachers' Abihfies Scientifically devised paper and pencil 
tests of such factors as intelligence, attitudes and aptitudes are available 
At the present time no one knows what their exact relationships are to 
teaching success They should have some bearing, but we can’t be sure 
just what it IS Perhaps at some time in the future, tests of this kind can 
be used as a part of the rating of teachers, but as of now data gathered in 
this way should not be used to any great extent for such a purpose Such 
tests are commonly used as a selective employment device 

A Composite Evaluation Plan Apparently no completely satisfactory 
formal evaluation plan has been worked out as yet Instead, they are 
much like baseball umpires, of whom one manager remarked, “They arc 
all bad, but some are worse than others ” A composite plan is probably 
the best that has been developed, and probably would be the most ac 
ceptable of any yet worked out to teachers, administrators, and the 
general public 

The composite plan requires a cumoJaiive personnel folder for every 
employee Into this folder go all sorts of information about the teacher 
The file starts when the teacher is employed The college placement 
folder notes on the employment intcrMcw, letters of recommendation 
and physical examimiton reports are all placed tn the folder If tests 
of intelligence, personality, socsal attitudes are given, their results would, 
of course, be included The teaching assignments for each year are an 
integral part of the personnel record The information given should con 
sist not only of grade and class assignments, but should also include a list 
ing of number of pupils taught and any peculiar conditions, such as 
street noises, lack of equipment, or faulty attendance due to epidemics, 
that may have existed The results of tests of pupil achtevement in »ar 
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lous areas of instruction should have a place, but care should be exer 
cised that test results not be misused TTie committee assignments the 
teacher has had and the extracurricular duties he has performed should 
be listed with notes in respect to the efficiency with which they have been 
carried out Periodically, teachers should be asked to supply data as 
to then participation in professional organizations and in community 
affairs 


Official evaluations of classroom activities are an integral part of the 
personnel record This is true whether or not a definite rating scale is 
used In large cities such evaluations are usually made by the building 
principals, although supervisors are involved in some school districts 
Self ratings should by all means be included Some of us rate ourselves 
too highly and others not highly enough but self rating forms are at least 
useful for companson with the ratings made by school officials 

In colleges, evaluations of teachers by students are much in vogue 
There is considerable (question as to their validity in higher education, 
^though they probably do give the instructor considerable worthwhile 
data as to his mannensms, personality, and social relationships In high 
schools the value of pupil ratings is even more questionable, because 
the raters are more immature There is some evidence that considerable 
good can result from occasional ratings of high school teachers by their 
pupils ’ 


Letters from parents and patrons in regard to a teacher's work are 
frequently included along with notes on conferences in which the work 
hkX to ” ‘S Unfortunately, parents and patrons are less 

aS w„h T ^“"■tneets must be evalu 

area with great care 
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Type of Form 


An appraisal form on which each teacher is 
evaluated on several qualities but no composite 
score IS made for the basis of companson 

A companson scale, setting up several levels 
of proficiency 

A comparative scale with only two levels, 
satisfactory and unsatisfactory 
Other type 


Extent of All 
Districts Using 


No 

Per Cent 

471 

47 

307 

30 

157 

16 

72 

7 


As to the uses made of these ratings of teachers, a given distnct may 
use It for more than one purpose, 1,064 dislncls reported as follows 


Use Made of Teacher Ratings 

Extent of Use 


No of 

Per Cent 


Districts 

of Districts 

In deciding on reappointment of teach 



ers not on tenure 

755 

71 

In recommending probationary teach 



ers for permanent appointment 

593 

56 

As a supervisory aid 

824 

77 

In selecting teachers for promotion 

In paying regular increments on the 

386 

36 

salary schedule 

174 

16 

In selecting teachers to receive super 



maximum salaries 

73 

7 

In fixing size of the salary increment 

47 

4 

Other uses 

11 

1 

MERIT PAY 




Most controversial of all ratings is the issue of ment ratings of 
teachers for salary increments It isn’t the ment rating itself that makes 
the trouble but the use of the raUngs to determine salary differentials, 
when tied to extra increments, bonuses, superior service maximums, and 
assignment to higher levels on a multiple track schedule If rewards for 
high rating were confined to some other form of recognition, few would 
object 


•othiJ 
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On the one hand, there are those who feel that supenor teachers 
deserve to be rewarded, just as are supenor dentists, physicians, and 
attorneys This attitude is more commonly held by parents and business 
men than it is by teachers In almost any community one can hear 
remarks like this “We don’t pay good teachers like Miss Smith anywhere 
near enough, but those like Miss Jones and Miss Miller already get a lot 
more than they are worth ’’ It has often been said that teaching, as it is 
now evaluated and remunerated, tends to perpetuate mediocnty What 
this statement means is that teachers who are on the job, going through 
the motions of teaching, but who are doing a very uninspired, traditional 
job, receive the same financial rewards as those who are recognized as 
rendering outstanding service There seems to be little question about 
how some segments of the public feel They contend that they want to 
reward good teachers properly and eliminate or pay much lower salaries 
to the poor ones Teachers, as we have indicated, are somewhat divided 
m opinion, but there are more who disapprove of merit increments than 
approve of them Why do such large numbers of teachers oppose any kind 
of merit rating to determine salary differentials'^ 

First of all, it is contended that there are no accurate instruments for 
evaluating the relative worth of individual teachers Teaching efficiency, 
as we have said, cannot be measured quanutatively at the present time 
Secondly, many contend that a plan of ment rating accompanied by 
^ary increments to the able would lower the general morale of teachers 
Teachers are aware of the unreliability of present rating plans, and they 
fear purely subjective judgments Many teachers feel that the ment 
increments would go to the “apple polishers” and to those with local 
influence If this happened it would certainly lower the general morale 
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discernible until years later Perhaps the school system is most likely to 
receive maximum service for its tax contributions when the morale of 
teachers is high and they work together cooperatively The proponents 
of this view hold that merit rating is not conducive to either high morale 
or cooperative effort 

WtNNETKA REJECTS MERIT SCHEDULE 

These objections are largely sustained by a school board committee in 
Winnetka, Illinois In 1958 a citizens’ advisory committee recommended 
adoption of a new salary schedule for the Wmnetka School District, with 
salary maximums ranging from $7,000 to $9,000, and the progressive 
adoption ofa schedule with maximums from $7,000 to $12,000 The com 
mittee, made up largely of business executives, rejected merit rating as a 
part of the salary schedule Salient points m the committee’s rejection 
were stated as follows 

If It IS our purpose, and we bebeve it is, to design compensation policies 
that will produce a better product, a belter program, a better educational design 
for Wmnetka, we do not believe this would be achieved by ment rating We do 
not feel that good teachers, now giving all the energy they can offer to children, 
will somehow discover more energy under a merit system. Nor do we feel that 
teachers with less devotion and concern will necessarily struggle to do better 
for reasons of such limited financial differential as can be incorporated in a 
merit salary device 

We do not feel that the compcUlive implications of merit awards are con 
sistent with the cooperative and mutually helpful practices which now char 
actenze our faculty We do not think that the role of the supenntendent as a 
leader and stimulator and object of faith and good wQ] would be enhanced if 
he were also the rater, the distributor of financial awards, thejudgc and jury, 
as well as counsel 


Currenf Sfafus of Meril Pay Plans 

The continued demand for some plan of differentials in teachers’ 
salanes, arising largely from sources outside the profession, has created 
great pressures upon school administrators and legislators in recent years 
There have been m many school distnets and in some slate wide pro 
grams earnest efforts to make ment plans work How successful have the 
plans been? 


"Junes C Worthy (chairman) JleparfCHlkrCal.,fii i^JiUoiyCammlt/<ecfiTeiief:fr 
Selarlej Wnnetka, Illinois The Committee I95S 73 pp 
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The NEA Research Division has surveyed the history of such efforts 
in school districts of 30,000 population or more as far back as 1938-39 
and has published results In 1938-39, of 225 (out of a total of 325) 
such schedules examined, 46 (20 4 per cent) included a superior service 
maximum In 1958-59, of 529 (out of a total of 724) such schedules 
examined, only 33 (6 2 per cent) included provisions for rewarding 
superior service In 1960-61 only 58 (8 per cent) of the 701 city school 
systems analyzed reported salary schedules designed to reward supenor 
service 


During the period from 1938-39 to 1958-59, for which studies were 
made (usually in alternate years), 170 different distncts were reported as 
having schedules including superior service maximums The largest 
number for any given year reporting such provisions was 49, and this 
number had dropped to 33 in 1958-59 InJuly, 1960,91 of the districts, 
which in the two different years during the twenty year period had 
reported supenor service maximum plans in operation, were queried as 
to why the plans were abandoned Replies were received from 71 of 
these 91 distncts The replies were as follows 18 per cent of the distncts 
(13) denied ever having had such plans, 20 per cent (14) indicated that 
the adopted plan had never been put into effect, 9 per cent (6) reported 
that the plan had not been dropped, 1 1 per cent (8) admitted that the plan 
had been abandoned but — . 


gave no reason Thirty distncts (42 per cent) 


gave specific reasons for abandoning the supenor service maximums The 
reasons vaned, but the following were the major ones reported evalua 
<li5S=nsron crealed, ratings not based on ment, 
svstL r‘T >’)' teachtrs’ organizations, quota 

nanomii ‘7’ by partial fi 

gSd' "Pontmended by survey, plan poorly man 
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were predominant ”r !!)' abandonment But two factors 
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The Future of Teacher Salary Scheduling 
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The Association March 1961 51 pp Report 1961 R3 Washington D C 
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teachers oppose the idea, and if workabJe pJans could be devised, more 
teachers would favor the idea. 

A summary of the future possibilities in salary scheduling for teachers 
might be stated as follows 

1 The demand for some plan of pay ddferentials for teachers will 
probably continue But school boards and districts, aware of past expen 
ences and failures, will seek sounder approaches to expenmentmg uith 
ment rating schedules 

2 Strong efforts will be made to strengthen the administration of 
existing sin^e salary schedules by better selection of teachers, elimina 
tion of infenor teachers, and the development of more effective in service 
growth devices 

3 Evaluation of teacher performance, aimed at improved services 
and professional growth rather than bases for pay differentials, will 
receive increasing attention of school districts 

4 Teacher organizations will assume an increasing role in research 
and expenmentation on the problems of merit pay schedules, teacher 
evaluation, and in service growth programs 

PRECAUTIONS ABOUT THE INAUGURATION OF MERIT PLANS 

The first prerequisite for the school board and administration con 
sidenng the possibility of installing a merit pay schedule is to study care 
fully the experience of distncts that have tned it Many of the mistakes 
and failures can be avoided A second step is to involve (he staff in a co 
operative, democratic study of the probJcw The major mistake some 
boards have made has been the arbitrary imposition of a plan on the staff 
or the issuing of an arbitrary directive to the staff to “come up with a 
plan ” Neither approach is designed to secure the sympathetic considera 
tion of the teachers There must be cooperative agreement upon entena 
Inclusion of too many classifications (perhaps not more than three clas 
sifications are workable the poor teacher, the average teacher, and the 
above average or superior teacher) is a certain omen of failure of the plan 
TTie extra pay must be sufficient to justify the work of developing and ad 
ministenng a ment pay plan Providing piddling amounts in differentials, 
experience has shown, invites the contemptuous dismissal of such plans 
by teachers Ratings of individual teachers should involve at least three 
raters, and the ratings should be made each year, v. ith a sufficient number 
and length of observations to give some reliability to the ratings There 
should be included a formalized plan for reconciling disputes regarding 
the ratings of a given teacher The plan itself must be constantlj rev lew ed 
and modified m the light of cxpenence A static plan will fall under its 
own vveight. 
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IMPROVING THE OPERATION OF SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULES 

Likewise, static single salary schedules are likely to invite increasing 
cnticism and attack The key to their continuance as the predominant 
practice is to improve their administration, structure, and operation so 
that quality service and staff morale are enhanced 

Fust of all, this involves the strengthening of the school system's re- 
cruitment and employment policies, to the end that few inferior or below- 
average teachers are employed There must be an orderly plan for elimi 
natmg the few weak teachers who slip by any recruitment system And 
there must be a definite plan for evaluating the work of each teacher, to 
the end that each member of the staff is constantly growing m effective 
ness of performance Teachers welcome this kind of rating— not tied to 
pay differentials but to teacher growth The administrator of a non merit 
plan must be willing to move for the disnussal of infenor teachers through 
the established and understood policies, observing the "due process" 
procedures Nothing holds up a single salary schedule to attack so quickly 
as the retention of infenor and mept teachers on the staff There must be 
a carefully planned and continuing program of in service growth for the 
staff Finally, there must be a carefully planned system of nonmonetary 
recognition of outstanding service by teachers 

THE ROLE OF TEACHERS' ORGANIZATIONS 

It IS not unfair to observe that, in all too many instances, teachers* 
organizations have in the past been on the defensive regarding innova 
tions in salary scheduling Their posture has tended to be one of seeking 
to maintain the status quo and of resisting expenmentation with new 
plans 

In the future, teachers’ organizations cannot, for the sake of preserv 
mg and continuing their own influence and for the sake of improving edu 
cation, avoid taking vigorous leadership in two significant areas of teacher 
salary plaTiS Fwst, tVvey Tnust lead, not reluctantly follow, Frontier re 
search toward achieving improvement in teacher salary scheduling Sec 
ond, they must take increasing leadership in the development of profes- 
sional growth programs for teachers, the objective being the ever growing 
competence of members of the profession 
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Retirement Systems 
tor 

Teachers 


RETIREMENT always seems, to the young teacher or 
prospective teacher, like a remote subject No young person about to 
launch upon a life career ever seems to think of himself in terms of reach 
mg retirement age It is a very human trait to feel that some extraordinary 
streak of good fortune will provide the means of livelihood m old age The 
accumulation of sufficient savings or investments for comfortable living 
after active working days are over is, for most workers, not easy Con 
sequently, retirement plans have become general for workers in industry, 
and the federal government, through social secunty legislation, has inau 
gurated a compulsory plan that applies to millions of workers Adequate 
retirement provisions for teachers are extremely important, especially 
so because of the moderate annual incomes they receive Together with 
good salaries and tenure, adequate retirement systems provide a well 
rounded program of reasonable security, which contributes to the 
attractiveness of teaching as a life career One of the first things the 
enlightened teacher will examine, when seeking employment, is the 
retirement system under which he will work 
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Average life expectancy is constantly increasing According to the 
1937 Standard Annuity Mortality Table, a man who attains age sixty has 
a remaining life expectancy of seventeen and a half years Preparation 
for retirement should be an important consideration from the very be 
ginning of teaching service 

Teacher retirement systems are of comparatively recent origin Pen 
sions for policemen and firemen were started m some cities at about the 
time of the Civil War In most cases these early pensions were paid 
entirely from public funds On the other hand, early teacher retirement 
systems were frequently without public support and were financed by 
member contributions The New York City teachers founded an Old Age 
and Disability Annuity Association in 1887 Similar associations were 
established soon after that in Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 
and Washington, D C New Jersey adopted the first state wide teacher 
retirement system in 1896 At present, all states have m operation slate 
wide retirement systems for teachers 

At first, the teacher retirement movement developed almost entirely 
m the larger cities In 1895 New York City teachers secured the enact 
ment of permissive legislation that provided for the establishment of a 
city teachers’ retirement system This system was financed by deductions 
from the salanes of teachers absent from their teaching duties The money 
so deducted was turned into the pension fund The plan of operation for 
the early systems was later placed on a sounder basis, and many have 
continued in operation to the present time In general, the adoption of 
state wide teacher retirement systems has resulted m the absorption of 
local plans into the stale wide by^tems but there are notable exceptions 
Twenty three cities (Chicago, Detroji. Milwaukee New York Los 
Angeles, San Francisco District of Columbia, Denver, Wilmington 
Atlanta, Des Moines, Kansas City, Kansas, and Kansas City, Missouri, 
New Orleans, Baltimore, Boston. Duluth, Minneapolis, St Paul, St 
Louis, Omaha, Knoxville, and Memphis) still operate retirement plans 
entirely separate from their respective state s system 

Early in the twentieth century there commenced a rapid increase in 
the adoption of state wide teacher retirement systems This movement, 
however, was first confined almost entirely to the northeastern part of 
the United Stales Until the late 1930 s only eleven states west of the 
Mississippi had state wide teacher retirement systems only two were 
operating m the southeast In 1930 there were only twenty two slate 
Wide retirement plans for teachers in the whole United States By 1950 
all states had provided for teacher retirement In almost every case the 
early systems were of an unsound nature but most were later replaced 
by plans that are now adequately financed 
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Federal social security legislaUon. as amended m 1950 and 1954 
has caused certain states to amend or repeal their retirement laws South 
Dakota abolished its state retirement system for teachers m 1951 and 
put Its teachers under social security only, but reinstated its state system 
m 1959 Presently thirty eight states have worked out programs for com 
bimng social security with the states* retirement systems (Social secunty 
will be discussed m more detail in another part of this chapter ) 


BENEFITS TO PUBLIC AND TO TEACHERS 

A teacher retirement system benefits the public by affording an en 
lightened system of removing from service teachers who, because of age 
or disability, are no longer able to give efficient service In the absence 
of retirement benefits, a board of education would be reluctant to remove 
a teacher who had given years of faithful service Thus, the pnmary 
reason for teacher retirement plans is to serve the welfare of children A 
retirement system also benefits the teacher by affording him a degree of 
economic security m his old age The existence of retirement systems 
tends to attract competent people into teaching, to retain them in the 
profession, and to improve teacher morale by alleviating worries con 
cemmg old age The public has come to accept the soundness of the idea 
of providing all employees with old age protection 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON TEACHER RETIREMENT 


As early as 1887 the NEA began advocating pensions for teachers In 
1911 the association established a committee on teachers’ salaries, 
tenure and pensions In 1936 its successor, the Committee on Retire 
ment Allowances, was merged with the National Council on Retirement 
Systems to form the National Council on Teacher Retirement The 
NCTR IS a joint council of the National Education Association, the ex 
ecutive officers and board members of state and local teacher retirement 
systems and the state education associations Teachers have represen 
tation in the council through the six members of the Executive Committee 
appointed by the NEA as well as the executive officers and board mem 
bers of retirement systems and the representatives of the slate education 
associations A total of forty two state and fifteen local retirement sys 
sixteen state education associations were members of the 


»*>l'ctivcs to safeguard and strengthen 
Sminrr' »>con,e of teachers, and to disseminate 

information on current trends and on proposed or newly enacted legisla 
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tion affecting teachers’ retirement systems and in sponsoring amendments 
to social security legislation to include teachers It also, from time to 
time, works for federal legislation to improve the tax status of retired 
teachers 


Genera/ Provissons of Retirement Systems 

AGE AND SERVICE REQUIREMENTS 

Almost all teacher retirement systems now contain a minimum age 
requirement— the earliest age at which a member of the system can retire 
and be eligible for benefit payments Age sixty is the commonly accepted 
figure for regular retirement, though there are plans with age sixty five 
as the minimum for full benefits and still other systems that permit 
retirement at fifty five or fifty with or without reduction m benefits 
There are some systems that permit retirement after a specified number 
of years of service, regardless of age In general, it is reasonable for a 
retirement plan to set a minimum age Plans that permit an individual to 
draw a retirement allowance after a certain number of years of service 
without regard to age may be expensive to maintain The number of 
persons eligible to retire is thereby increased and the individuals who do 
retire early live for a much longer period and therefore draw more bene 
fits from the fund Both of these factors increase the cost It is obvious 
that It will cost more to pay retirement allowances throughout the re 
mainder of life to a person who retires at age fifty or fifty five than to a 
person who retires at sixty or sixty five It is advantageous to the mdi 
vidual to be able to retire after a certain number of years of service, but 
there is no particular benefit to the public in permitting retirement at an 
early age Ordinanly there is no need for removing the teacher from 
service until he has become at least sixty years old, unless, of course, he 
IS disabled 

Teachers like an arrangement whereby they are permitted to retire 
at an early age This is true even though they may continue m service 
long after meeting the minimum qualifications To offset (he excessive 
cost of earlier retirement, some states have adopted a provision whereby 
a person may retire at an earlier age and accept the actuarial equivalent 
of what be would receive had he continued in service to the normal retire 
ment age, which is ordinarily sixty The following figures for women 
employees of the Michigan public schools indicate the way such an ar 
rangement operates Because of difTerence in life expectancy, the allow 
ance of men would not be reduced on exactly (he same basis 
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The reason for reducing the allowance is that consideration is given 
to the greater life expectancy of a person retinng at an earlier age, also, 
two other factors are involved shorter period for paying into the system 
by the teacher, and shorter penod such payments cam interest This is 
what IS meant by taking the actuarial equivalent 

DEFERRED BENEFITS 

Another way of taking care of persons who wish to retire from service 
at an early age is by provision for deferred benefits The pnnciple of 
defened benefits is sometimes known as maintenance of membership 
U nder such an arrangement an individual is allowed to retire from service 
after satisfying service requirements with the understanding that benefits 
will be paid from age sixty forward For example, some systems permit 
retirement after a designated number of years of service, but benefits do 
not begin until age sixty The deferred benefit or maintenance-of 
membership arrangement also serves to protect the individual who might 
be forced out of service prior to the attainment of the regular retirement 
age If a school superintendent or a school teacher were dismissed at age 
fifty seven or fifty eight, and if one of the requirements of the law was 
continuous service to age sixty, he would then lose retuement rights 
entirely Obviously, this is unfair for persons who have spent a lifetime 
in service 
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COMPULSORY RETIREMENT 

In addition to setting a minimum age for retirement, many stales 
include in their laws a maximum age beyond which the teacher is not 
permitted to serve The first is permissive, the second mandatory This 
figure IS generally fixed at seventy, though there are places where sixty 
five IS the maximum and a few in which the mandatory age is above 
seventy The purpose of specifying a mandatory retirement age is to 
make certain that the retirement system accomplishes its objective of 
removing from service those who are no longer able to teach effectively 
Chronological age, to be sure, is not always a measure of effectiveness, 
since some individuals maintain their effectiveness up to an advanced 
age However, the number of persons in this category beyond the age of 
seventy is comparatively small 

When the state law does not fix a compulsory retirement age, local 
employers frequently do The question of adopting a compulsory retire 
ment age for school employees comes before almost every board of 
education at some time or other 

One board of education policy with respect to compulsory retire 
ment reads as follows "Retirement of all employees shall be at the age 
of sixty five years, effective on June 30 of the fiscal year during which 
they reach their sixty fifth birthday ’’ 

In some instances provision is made for extending the retirement 
age for an individual employee when the best interests of the pupils and 
the schools so require Such extensions of the age limit are sometimes 
made contingent upon the passing of a satisfactory physical examination 

The difficulty of the problem is indicated m the replies of two supenn 
tendents of schools in a recent survey 

One said "Personally, I think my biggest problem in a system this 
size IS the overagedness of some of our teachers to the extent that they 
are m such a ‘status quo' state of mind that there isn’t anything I can do 
to pry them loose or any activity I can lead them into that would indicate 
professional growth " A somewhat different attitude was expressed by 
the second supenntendent, who said "Age, of course, is not the complete 
answer in so far as retirement is concerned I have some people who 
could go on to seventy years of age without loo much difficulty, but I 
have others who ought to retire at the age of fifty five " The main diffi 
culty in adapting a flexible retirement age is the lack of an objective 
measure for determining who should be retired and who should not at a 
given age 

Another difficulty is that some school distncis make the mistake of 
attempting to solve a current problem by adopting a permanent pohey 
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Some Cities have adopted a specified compulsory retirement age because 
they wanted to get nd of some teachers who had reached that age This 
IS not a sound pnnciple upon which to base a retirement policy, because 
it may later work a hardship on other individuals 

Ordinarily it is advisable that there be a difference between the 
compulsory retirement age and the minimum retirement age prescribed 
by the state retirement system Just because state law permits a person 
to qualify for a retirement allowance at the age of sixty does not mean that 
sixty IS a desirable compulsory retirement age 

In general it may be stated that the interests of the schools are best 
served by the adoption of a compulsory retirement age The adoption of 
such a policy may work hardships in some cases, and occasionally a good 
teacher will be removed from service prematurely However, in many 


more instances the compulsory age limit will remove from service persons 
who are no longer able to deal effectively with boys and girls 

The general tendency toward increased life expectancy raises prob 
lems that conflict with the adoption of a compulsory retirement age The 
American Experience Table of Mortality, which was in use for many 
years, calculated that a man at age sixty had a life expectancy of fourteen 
years The 1937 Standard Annuity Mortality Table, which is now widely 
used by insurance companies, gives a man aged sixty a life expectancy 
of seventeen and one half years More recent studies of mortality by 
actuaries show a constant improvement m the life expectancy of older 
people Thus, we now know that the number of older people who make 
up our population will continue to increase, and some way needs to be 
found to keep them occupied Without some sort of occupation, either 
m the form of a vocation or an avocation, old people become very un 
happy and dissatisfied Thus the adoption of compulsory retirement 
! expectancy rates of several years ago. conflicts with 
A ''""s "-"ch lonser than they formerly did 
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manent policy The adoption of compulsory retirement should be pre 
ceded by a careful study of the problem 


SERVICE REQUIREMENTS 

Great vanation exists from state to state in service requirements, 
with a range from a low of ten years to a high of thirty five A common 
requirement for regular retirement is age sixty with thuiy years of 
service Most states require that at least fifteen years of the school 
service be performed in that state, although m a few instances this 
requirement is as low as ten years The amount of the allowance is gen 
erally related to the number of years of service Disability retirement 
allowances are paid after a certain minimum period of service regardless 
of the age of the individual The minimum service requirement for 
disability allowance is ordinarily ten or fifteen years 


COMPUTING BENEFITS 

It IS customary to refer to a teacher’s retirement ^y as a «lireinent 
allowance, rather than as a pension or an annuity 
terms are sometimes used with the same meaning, thoug no e 
correct In general, the term “pension” refers to an ® 

public funds to a retired person The “retirement bene ^ . uut,ons 

ties built up for the retirement years of the worUr by j . , 

of the individual and his employer In one statue , Teachers 

ers receive a straight pension paid 

contnbule nothing to this plan The remainder financed 

IS commonly known as joml-contnbuto^ re ire source either 

by funds collected from the teachers and from some pub 
state or local or both u nivable at time of 

Many formulas exist for computing the ^ amount of the 

retirement One plan bases the allowance pn J mierest thereon 
accumulated contnbutions of the member toge 

Under this system an individual contnbu jj,g(,meofreiiremeni 

salary throughout his period of memberehip v^ould secure 

his allowance is fixed by determining what his contnb 
m the form of an annu.ty, and .hen “f pnor ’erv.cc, by 

ance from public funds Some recosnitio * went into 

which IS meant service performed ,,rv,ce is usually paid out 

effect The part of an allowance pmd jy^oubled formula, 

of public funds This type °f accumulated conlnbu 

because the annuity purchasable by the member s accumu 
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tions IS doubled by the addition of an equal amount from public funds 
for membership service 

Ordinanly the retirement allowance is computed m three separate 
parts an annuity based on the member's own contributions, the pen 
Sion tor membership service, and the pension for prior service The 
membership service pension equals the annuity in a money doubled lor- 
mula Under a more commonly accepted arrangement, the membership 
service pension equals a certain fraction (frequently 1/140, 1/160, or 
1/120) of average compensation multiplied by the number of years of 
service, regardless of the amount of the annuity purchasable by the 
member s own contnbutions 

The prior service pension is usually paid at a higher rate to take into 
account the fact that during the penod of pnor service (service before 
the enactment of the law) the teacher was not accumulating contributions 
for an annuity Some systems do not separate prior and membership 
service, but instead pay a pension including the years served both before 
and after the law was passed 

A third general type does not divide the allowance into annuity and 
pension, but pays 1/60. 1/70, or 1/80 of average compensation multi 
plied by the number of years of service, and public funds must make up 
the difference between what the member s accumulated contnbutions will 
buy in the form of an annuity and the total allowance promised 

Although the specific formula used in computing retirement allow 
ances is not particularly important, benefits and costs differ according 
to these three general types of formulas For no particular reason there 
has been a general acceptance of the idea that people should retire on an 
allowance of half pay Average compensation used in the formula for 
benefits is ordinarily based on the last five or ten years’ salanes, or the 
best five in the last ten, or it may be based on the best five years’ salanes, 
consecutive or nonconsecutive Lifetime earnings are seldom used as an 
average, as this would work a hardship on the retiring teachers, most 
of whom earned low salanes until the past ten years The reason for 
using 1/60 m the computation formula is that such an arrangement pro 
vides an allowance of approximately half pay after thirty years of service 
(30/60) In states where the fraction is 1/70 or 1/140. it is because the 
individual is expected to serve for thirty live years in order to attain an 
allowance of half pay (35/70) 


Theoretically, the member is expected to pay for half the cost of his 
retirement »'l“™ce based on membership service, but only in the 
hi '/“u I" all other types of 

semce ° membership 
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In almost all cases there is a maximum placed on the number of years 
of service that will be used m computing the pension It is important for 
teachers to understand the formula used, if they are to be satisfied that 
the allowance is reasonable A reasonable allowance is ordmanly 
accepted to be half of average salary based on the best five year average 
if the individual has worked for thirty or thirty five years 

REFUNDS 

Teachers who leave the service before qualifying for a retirement 
allowance are entitled to a return of the payments they have made A 
number of different plans exist for taking care of the withdrawal privilege 
of members who terminate their service pnor to retirement TTie most 
common arrangement is to return to the teacher the total amount that 
he has contnbuted to the fund It is generally agreed, and practiced, that 
Since the contributions represent deductions from the teacher’s salary, 
he IS entitled to interest on his deposits For many years it was the custom 
to return only part, perhaps 50 or 75 per cent, of the teacher’s contnbu 
tions when he left service This practice is now rare TTiere are, however, 
many systems under which a member leaving service after five or ten 
years of work may elect a deferred annuity to be paid him when he 
reaches retirement age Under this arrangement the individual leaves 
his funds on deposit instead of taking a refund 

OPTtONAL BENEFITS 

To permit a retinng teacher to protect his dependents, all but one or 
two states allow him an optional method of settlement at the time of 
retirement Under this arrangement the retinng teacher elects a full 
benefit that terminates with his death, or he may elect instead a reduced 
benefit with the understanding that il will be continued for as long as he 
or his beneficiary survives The amount of the reduction m allowance 
depends upon the age of the named beneficiary as related to the age of the 
retinng teacher There is also an arrangement whereby the retinng 
teacher elects a reduced allowance with the understanding that half of 
his allowance will be paid to the surviving beneficiary In this case, the 
allowance is not reduced as much, because only half of the benefit will 
be paid the survivor It is customary to provide that no option election 
shall be efTcciive in case a member dies within thin> di>s after the dale 
of his retirement This is to present so^allcd deathbed elections 
Ordmanly no change in an option election is permitted after the first 
retirement pay ment has been made Option payments work on the theory 
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tions IS doubled by the addition of an equal amount from public funds 
for membership service 

Ordinarily, the retirement allowance is computed m three separate 
parts an annuity based on the member’s own contributions, the ^n 
Sion for membership service, and the pension for pnor service The 
membership service pension equals the annuity m a money doubled for- 
mula Under a more commonly accepted arrangement, the membership- 
service pension equals a certain fraction (frequently lil40, 1/160, or 
1/120) of average compensation multiplied by the number of years of 
service, regardless of the amount of the annuity purchasable by the 
member’s own contributions 

The prior service pension is usually paid at a higher rate to take into 
account the fact that during the penod of prior service (service before 
the enactment of the law) the teacher was not accumulating contnbutions 
for an annuity Some systems do not separate pnor and membership 
service, but instead pay a pension including the years served both before 
and after the law was passed 

A third general type does not divide the allowance into annuity and 
pension, but pays 1/60, 1/70, or 1/80 of average compensation multi- 
plied by the number of years of service, and public funds must make up 
the difference between what the member’s accumulated contnbutions will 


buy m the form of an annuity and the total allowance promised 

Although the specific formula used in computing retirement allow- 
ances IS not particularly important, benefits and costs differ according 
to these three general types of formulas For no particular reason there 
has been a general acceptance of the idea that people should retire on an 
allowance of half pay Average compensation used m the formula for 
benefits is ordinanly based on the last five or ten years’ salaries, or the 
best five in the last ten, or it may be based on the best five years’ salanes, 
consecutive or nonconsecutivc Lifetime earnings are seldom used as an 


average, as this would work a hardship on the retinng teachers, most 
of whom earned low salanes until the past ten years The reason for 
using 1/60 in (he computation fonnula is that such an arrangement pro 
vides an allowance of approximately half pay after thirty years of service 
(30/60) In states where the fraction is 1/70 or 1/140. it is because the 
individual is expected to serve for thirty five years in order to attain an 
allowance of half pay (35/70) 

Theoretically, the member is expected to pay for half the cost of his 
retirement allowance based on membership service, but only m the 
mmey doubled plans does this expectation result In all other types of 

semee 
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In almost all cases there is a maximum placed on the number of }ears 
of service that will be used m computing the pension. It «s important for 
teachers to understand the formula used, if they are to be satisfied that 
the allowance is reasonable A reasonable allowance is ordinanly 
accepted to be half of average salary based on the best five jearaserage 
if the individual has worked for thirty or thirty five years 


REFUNDS 

Teachers who leave the service before qualifying for a retirement 
allowance are entitled to a return of the payments they have made A 
number of different plans exist for taking care of the withdrawal pnvilege 
of members who terminate their service pnor to retirement TTie most 
common arrangement is to return to the teacher the total amount that 
he has contributed to the fund It is generoUy acreed, and practiced, that 
since the contributions represent deductions from the teacher’s saJao. 
he 1 $ entitled to interest on his deposits For man> > ears it was the custom 
to return only part, perhaps 50 or 75 per cent, of the teacher’s contribu 
tions when he left service This practice is now rare There are, how ever, 
many systems under which a member leaving service after five or ten 
years of work may elect a deferred annuity to be paid him when he 
reaches retirement age Under this arrangement the individual leaves 
his funds on deposit instead of taking a refund 


OPTIONAL BENEFITS 

To permit a retinng teacher to protect his dependents, all but one or 
two states allow him an optional method of settlement at the time of 
retirement Under this arrangement the retinng teacher elects a full 
benefit that terminates with his death or he may elect instead a reduced 
benefit with the understanding that it will be conUnued for as long as he 
or his beneficiary survives The amount of the reduction in allowance 
depends upon the age of the named beneficiary as related to the age of the 
retiring teacher There is also an arrangement whereby the retinng 
teacher elects a reduced allowance with the understanding that half of 
his allowance will be paid to the surviving beneficiary In this case the 
allowTince is not reduced as much, because only half of (he benefit will 
be paid (he survivor It is customary (o provide that no option election 
shall be effective in case a member dies withm thirt> da>s after the dale 
of his retirement This is to prevent so-called deathbed elections 
Ordinanly no change in an option election is permitted after the first 
retirement payment has been made Option payments work on the theory 
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that there is no additional cost to the state The idea is that ori the basis 
of life expectancy it is possible to predict the amount that is likely to be 
paid to a retiring teacher When an option is elected, this amount is then 
divided upon the basis of the combined life expectancy of the two indi- 


The amount of the reduction m the allowance depends upon the age 
and sex of the beneficiary Each individual case must be figured sep- 
arately As an example, a man sixty years old, whose wife is also sixty 
and whose salary record entitles him to a retirement allowance of $1,000 
per year, may elect Option 2, in which case he will receive S739 11 per 
year as long as he lives, and his wife will receive the same amount per 
year after his death as long as she lives Or he may elect Option 3, in 
which case he will receive $849 66 per year as long as he lives, and his 
wife will receive $424 98 per year after his death as long as she lives 
There is a refund option, m which the money on deposit for the benefit 
of the teacher is guaranteed to be paid as a minimum benefit This means 
that for a teacher who, upon reiirement has a total deposit of $20,000, 
and who dies after having received only $5 000 m benefits, the remainder 
will be paid out to his beneficiary 


SUMMARY OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS IN ONE STATE RETIREMENT LAW 


The great range of vanations and practices among the state teacher- 
retirement systems make it impossible to desenbe any particular system 
as typical The following summary* of the provisions of one of the state 
systems will indicate the general nature of these systems and many 
common features, although this state system is probably among the most 
liberal 

Retirement age Maximum benefit at age sixty, reduced benefit at 
age fifty five 

Minimum length of service required Ten years in the state for age 
benefit at age fifty five, or for permanent disability, three years for 
death benefit, military service credit to five years, state service to ten 
years counted 


Amount pu.d b, leocher Six per cent of total salary, matched by 
benehts'™'^ f'”' *“'■ 


(•'■"■■"•ty of state 

u pp (planoSaphed) Education Association April 1961 
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Formu/a forc/efermining teachef's benefif Multiply 02 times average 
annual salary for ten highest of last fifteen years times years of service 
This product is reduced by 5 per cent for each year below age sixty 
(retirement year) Example Fora teacher who has thirty years of service 

and whose average annual salary for the ten highest of the last fifteen 
years is $5,000- 02 times $5,000 times 30 equals $3,000 annual or 
$250 monthly benefit 

Disability benefits Permanent disability computed on same formula 
as age benefit at age sixty, except that it cannot exceed benefit projected 
to age fifty five Minimum of $75 a month or 25 per cent of average final 

Al'onf/.ly sumvors' benefit For death m service after three years of 
service in the state, benefits for dependents are s^use an c un er 
eighteen or child alone, $165, $200, if more than one child p^ent 
sixty five or spouse age fifty, $ 100 For spouse alone, ten years of service 

■"‘oerb::er:r-r;sun, Af.erthieeyears'servnce.n.hestatc,upon 
death of teacher a lump sum of $500 is paid to ^ , 

Rtlunds Contnbutions of the teacher may be withdrawn with inter 
est llie beneficiary receives contributions plus inleiesl, or for death 
after retirement, the balance of contnbutions 

table XXXI 

Monthly Ag. Beo.nt Bo.ed »" Above Formolo 

Monthly Benefit. Aeno.d.ng to Age end length ol Setv.ce 


« . ,,„,„/ovmenf A retired teacher may do substitute 

Posf-refiremenf employmeni n 
teachtne tn the state without loss of age benefit 

FINANCING THE RETIREMENT SYSTEM 

.-me ire ordinarily financed jointly b) the employer 
and“"= .'n rc-e of teacher refrement systems, this means that 
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they are financed jointly by the teacher and by the stale or local school 

‘'‘Teachers contrihnte or deposit 4 or S per cent of their salary, or the 
percentage to be deducted from the member s sal^ may be determined 
by an actuary Members’ deposits are segregated and credited to each 
individual teacher’s account The deposits accumulate interest and 
remain the property of the teacher 

It IS necessary, at the start of a retirement system, to provide a larger 
amount from public revenues than the aggregate of the members contn 
buttons This is to take care of accrued liabilities that have been built 
up over a period of years, especially for prior service pensions Various 
procedures are used to build up the public’s part of the retirement allow 

ance In operation, retirement plans are of three mam types full reserve 

systems, partial reserve systems, and pay as you go or cash disbursement 
plans Under the cash disbursement plan the appropnations arc spent as 
rapidly as they are received, and appropriations are not made in amount 
larger than the expected need for a biennium or a year The reserve plans 
are just as the name implies— an arrangement whereby reserves are built 
up to the point that, when a teacher is ready to retire, enough money has 
been accumulated to pay the allowance throughout the remainder of the 
teacher’s life /ippropriations are large enough to take care of the allow 
ance due for each year of membership service at the tune the service is 
bemg rendered, and the accrued liability for prior service is amortized 
over a period of years The advantage of such an arrangement is that it 
affords an almost complete guarantee to the individual that money will be 
available to pay his retuement allowance at the time of retirement, and 
those taxpayers who received the teacher s services pay their rightful 
share of the cost The objection to such a plan is that it cdls for accumu 
latmg very large reserves, and for that reason some systems now proceed 
on a partial reserve plan Under this arrangement the state’s share is 
appropriated in the full amount needed for life at the time of the retue 
ment of each teacher Thus the state would have on hand at all times a 
reserve sufficient to make all future payments to persons already retired 
An rmportant cfimg to note is whether or not the cost of benefits 
promised is recognized In the early days of pension funds it was common 
to promise benefits far beyond those that could be paid on the basis of 
ffie financing it provided It is possible for an actuary to predict with a 
fair degree of accuracy the cost of financing any particular set of benefits 
There is always a tendency on the part of teachers to seek liberalization 
of their retirement plan without noting the increased costs that are m 
VO Wed Mention has already been made of the difficulties encountered 
wth the lowering of age limits The payment of a retirement allowance 
wr the remainder of a person’s life is always an expensive procedure 
tor example, an msurance comiKuiy requues a payment of about S150 to 
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guarantee an annuity of $1 per month for the remainder of life to a man 
aged sixty Applying this to a single retirement allowance of SI, 200 per 
year (or $100 per month) to a man aged sixty, it would be apparent at 
once that a reserve of about $15,000 is required to finance such a single 
retirement allowance When, in any state, this is multiplied by several 
thousand retired teachers, the cost becomes clear It would seem ap- 
parent that existmg plans should be liberalized only after reserves have 
been accumulated to take care of the already promised benefits 

Teachers are sometimes concerned over the soundness of tneir re- 
tirement system They will frequently ask ‘ What assurance have I that 
I Will be paid when I am ready to retire'* 'or they may ask. ‘ Isn t it pos- 
sible that the legislature will abolish the retirement system before I am 
ready to retire'* The answer to the first question lies largely in seeing 
that the fund is on a sound basts and that reserves are accumulated to 
meet the future demands The second question may be answered by 
stating that the courts have held that a pension or retirement system is a 
contractual obligation that cannot be eliminated for present members of 
the system, although changes can be made in the plan for future teachers 
It IS unlikely that any legislature would take such action except for the 
purpose of enacting a new and better law The courts have generally held 
that persons already retired have a vested nght in the retirement allow 
ance and that the legislature must make some arrangements for continuing 
payments to them With respect to persons rot yei retired, the opinion 
IS divided, but It has generally been held that the retirement plan could 
be changed or even done away with for those who are still in service It 
should again be noted that it is highly unlikely that any state legislature 
Would treat teachers in such an unfair manner In an attempt completely 
to guarantee the retirement rights of public employees and teachers. 
New York State has inserted the following section in its constitution 

Membership in retirement systems, benefits not to be diminished nor 
impaired Section 7 After July first, nineteen hundred forty, membership in 
any pension or retirement system of the Slate or of a civil division thereof 
shall be a contractual relationship, (he benefits of which shall not be diminished 
or impaired 

This affords complete protection to the members, but it must be recog 
nized that the constitutional amendment could be repealed Or the Icgis 
lature could close the membership to future employees without impairing 
the rights of members of the system 

RECIPROCITY 

One other mailer requires consideration namely, reciprocity among 
states As matters now stand, the successful teacher or school adminis 
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trator may find lhat after he has served in one slate for a period “f 
he has an opportunity to advance professionally by accepting a positi 
m soAe otestate Such a teacher immccliately sees that by making a 
change he may find himself without retirement benefits or he may suffer 
a reduction in retirement rights Presently, >•’= r“'Pr«:''y 
states m retirement benefits is probably the chief barrier to the hM flow 
of qualified teachers across stale lines A solution to the problem of the 
migrant school teacher lies m the adoption of some form of reciprocity 
among state retirement systems Some state retirement systems permit a 
teacher coming from another state to purchase credit for past service in 
another state The most satisfactory proposal calls for a system of de 
ferred benefits This would require persons leaving school employment m 
one state to leave their accumulated payments in the fund, and would per 
itiit such teachers to draw a retirement allowance at a later date Probably 
a specified number of years of service, such as ten or more, should be re 
quired before a member would be eligible for a deferred allowance Under 
this arrangement, the retired teacher might receive partial allowances 
from two or more states 


RtTtREWENT NEEDED BY All SCHOOl EWPlOYEES 

This discussion has centered around teacher retirement That is 
because this book was wntten pnmanly for teachers However, it should 
be recognized that, in addition to teachers, schools have many nonteach 
ing employees such as clerks, janitors, engineers, and bus drivers All 
school employees are entitled to the protection of a retirement system, 
but this fact has not been generally recognized There are still many 
states in which no provision is made for the retirement of nonteachmg 
public school employees According to the National Education Associa 
tion,^ twenty four state retirement systems cover all school employees, 
including custodial and clencal help In a few other states nonteaching 
employees are cared for by a separate system There is no real basis 
(except tradition) for providing for the retirement of one group of school 
employees-mmely, teachers— vnthout providing at the same time for 
nonteaching employees It is unfortunate that the distinction has de 
veloped between teaching and nonteachmg school employees The unity 
of the whole school staff should be stressed All school personnel, 
whether teachers custodians, or clerks, should be considered as agents 
m the facilitation of instruction The only basis for the employment of 
any school personnel is that the individual employed wiU contnbute to 
the educational process If instruction is to be successfully accomplished, 

Education Associalioo Research Division Public School Retirement at 
the Half Century Reuorch BulStUn December 1930 28 120 at 
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children need to be adequately housed and cared for This requires 
custodians and engineers Clerks are also needed to free teachers for 
instruction, and an enlarged school program often includes other types 
of personnel, such as nurses, bus drivers, and cafeteria workers When 
they satisfy the statutory age and service requirements, all these non 
teaching employees are entitled to retirement allowance on the same basis 
as teachers Further, the inclusion of all school employees in the retire- 
ment system serves to unify the whole school staff and to bring teachers 
and nonteachers together 

SOCIAL SECURITY PROVISIONS FOR TEACHERS 

The federal program for old age and survivors’ insurance benefits 
IS now available to teachers under designated circumstances Being a 
nation wide program, it avoids the weakness in many retirement laws 
that do not provide for reciprocity It has no compulsory retirement age, 
but does limit the amount an individual can earn after he begins to draw 
OASI benefits up until he is seventy two years of age The survivors’ 
benefits are usu^Iy considered more liberal than those of retirement 
systems In fact, many teacher retirement systems do not provide any 
benefits for the survivors of members who die before they retire, although 
amendments to retirement laws in the recent years have been enacted to 
accomplish this objective m at least sixteen states 

The Social Security Act, onginally passed in 1935, was then a part 
of President Roosevelt’s so called New Deal program Several of the 
New Deal measures had been declared unconstitutional There was a 
question as to whether including public employees under the Social 
Security Act might make it unconstitutional The constitutionality ques 
tion centered around the fact that OASI benefits are financed by a tax 
upon the employee and a tax upon the employer It was doubtful whether 
a tax on the states or local government agencies or their employees would 
be legal For that reason government employees were excluded from the 
original act Su6sequen(/y, the federal goviemment found the right legally 
to collect income tax from state and municipal employees, implying a 
right to impose the social security tax, but the consliluiional question 
remained with regard to the social security tax on public employers 

In 1940 Senator Wagner of New York introduced a bill to extend 
social secunty coverage to state and municipal government employees 
This bill met with strong opposition from policemen and firemen, from 
municipal and state employees, and from teachers Most of the above 
mentioned groups were covered by existing retirement systems and uerc 
opposed to the extension of social security, because they felt that it was 
a threat to their existing systems and that the benefits were more libera! 
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under the.r systems than under social secunly A ten year balUe 
Included m the groups that actively opposed the extension “f 
cunty to public employees and teachers were the National Education 
Association, the International Firefighters' Association, the Fraternal 
Order of Police, the Municipal Finance Officers Association, ai^lne 
National Conference on Public Employee Retirement Systems These 
organizations formed the Joint Committee of Public Employee Organic- 
tions The NEA and other organizations were successful m the 1950 
campaign in opposition to the extension of social secunly to public em 
ployees by having section 218(d) of the act exclude employees m posi- 
tions covered by a reiuement system on the date an agreement is made 


applicable to any coverage group 

The ‘ agreement" was the device used by the federal government to 
get around the constitutional question of taxing states and local sub 
divisions The 1950 amendments to the Social Secunty Act permitted 
states to make an agreement with the Social Secunly Administration to 
cover Its public employees Since the state voluntanly entered mto an 
agreement for the social secumy coverage of some or all of its public 
employees, the payment of the employer’s share of the cost could not be 
called a tax, technically Therefore, the federal government was not tax- 


ing a state or its agencies 

Since section 218(d) of the act. as incorporated m 1950, excluded 
public employees m positions covered by a retirement system on the 
date of an agreement South Dakota repealed its retirement law in 1951 
80 that teachers would no longer be m positions covered by a retirement 
system Thereafter they were eligible for social secunty coverage, and 
coverage was effected by an agreement between South Dakota and the 
federal government By the end of 1953, Delaware, Iowa, Mississippi, 
Oregon, Utah, Virginia, and Wyoming had followed suit, except that 
these seven states immediately enacted new stale wide retirement laws 
after obtaining social secunty coverage, for which the teachers were 
eligible after repeal of their former retirement laws, and South Dakota 
took this action m 1959 The exclusion from social secunty referred 
only to positions covered by a retirement system on the date the agree 
ment for social secunty coverage was executed 


Congress undertook to amend the Social Security Act again m 1954, 
liberalizing benefits m a number of ways The Joint Committee of Public 
Employee Organizations proposed an amendment to section 218(d) that 
would permit public employees to obtain social secunty coverage with 
out the necessity of repealing iheir existing retirement laws, m fact, they 
sought language that would preserve their existing retirement benefits 
intact m the event that a state placed members of retirement systems 
under social secunty These amendments became law on September 1, 
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1954, and permitted OASI coverage of members of public-employee 
retirement systems as of January 1, 1955, provided the members voted 
m favor of coverage m a referendum of which they would have had ninety 
days' notice Certain other procedural prescriptions were included in 
the law, along with a statement of policy that it was not the intent of 
Congress that inclusion in the social secunty program would impair (he 
over all benefits to which public employees would have had a right under 
existing retirement systems 

A total of twelve states took almost immediate advantage of the 1 954 
social secunty amendments In 1956 further amendments to the Social 
Secunty Act permitted the divisional method, that is, the covenng of 
those members voting for social secunty coverage Eighteen stales have 
entered through this plan 

Again, m 1961, the Social Secunty Act (Public Law 87 64) was 
amended— broadened and liberalized The major changes were as fol 
lows 

1 Increased the minimum benefits from $33 to $40 per month 

2 Lowered retirement age for men from sixty five to sixty two, with 
reduced benefits 

3 Increased the benefits of widows and widowers of insured work 
ers from 75 per cent to 82 5 percent of (he insured’s pnmary bene 
fit 

4 Reduced the quarters of coverage required to be fully insured from 
one quarter for each three quarters since 1950 to one quarter for 
each calendar year since 1950 

5 Increased thecontnbutionraleforemployeeandemployerbyone 
eighth of 1 per cent beginning January 1962 

6 Liberalized the earnings limit Previously, those who earned more 
than $1,200 lost Iheir social secunty benefits Under the amend 
ments, those who earn between $1,200 and $1,700 will lose one 
dollar for each two dollars earned 

PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO "DIVIDED" STATES 

Several states have provided a divided system for their teachers In 
these states, at the time of the social security referendum, those teachers 
voting for coverage were covered, and those voting against coverage w ere 
not covered All new entrants mto the retirement system arc covered by 
social secunty 

The 1961 amendments extended the time m which those who voted 
against coverage at the time of the referendum could transfer to the 
covered group This provision now permits such transfers pnor to 1 963 
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In order for a retirement system (to which teachers belong) to be 
divided m the manner described above, the state must be named m he 
Social Security Act The 1961 amendments 

list of those states permitted to use the divisional method The state 
must pass an enabling act providing for such division before it may be 

accomplished ./hiaa 

Under the 1961 amended act, the pnmary insurance amount (I lA) 
payments to retired members under social security begin at age sixty five, 
but can begin for both men and women at age sixty two with reduced 
benefits The amount is based on average annual earnings The minimum 
amount that any individual retiree can now draw at age sixty five is $40 
per month (average annual salary of $600) and the maximum is $127 
(average annual salary of $4 800) The minimum for persons retiring at 
age sixty two is $32 per month and the maximum is $101 60 Foracou 
pie, the minimum is $60 and the maximum is $190 50 at age sixty five 
The maximum for couples at sixty five with one or more children is 


$254 

Table XXXIl, on page 217, reflects social security benefit pay- 
ments accordmg to average annual salaries and other factors Social 
security payments are based on average annual salaries ranging from 
$800 to $4,800 


Ref/remenf Plans 
for Nonpublic School Teachers 

Many pnvate schools, especially ui higher education, have theu- own 
retirement system or cooperate in the Teachers Annuity and Insurance 
Association, which was an outgrowth of the Carnegie Foundation Pen 
sions The 1950 amendments to the Social Security Act permitted cov 
erage of the employees of these schools but here, too, there were cer 
lam limitations Nonprofit institutions are tax exempt They feared the 
imposition of the social security tax on the school as the employer, might 
open the door to other fax inroads, impairing their tax exempt status 
Congress avoided this difficulty by providing that the institution may elect 
coverage by filing a certificate indicating the desu-e for coverage and the 
vote of at least two thirds of the institution s employees Employees who 
do not vote for coverage arc not included but all thereafter employed 
automatically Under these provisions many colleges under 
the lAlA plans have adopted social security m addition to or coordi 
nated wiih their institutional retirement system As social security cov 
erage becomes more prevaiem mboth private and public schools trans 
fers from private to public employment or vice versa will be facilitated 
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SUMMARY 

A retirement system benefits the public by removing from service 
teachers who because of advanced age are no longer able to give good 
service A retirement system benefits the teacher by affording him pro 
tection in his old age Most present day retirement laws contain a 
minimum age requirement Age sixty has been widely accepted as the 
minimum though lower limits exist in a few states Service requirements 
vary from a low of ten years to a high of thirty five The benefits paid are 
generally related to the years of service and the salary earned It is rather 
common practice to provide a retirement allowance of half pay after 
thirty or thirty five years of service There arc generally stated minimums 
and maximums fixed for the allowance 

Teachers who leave service before reaching retirement status are 
ordinarily entitled to a refund of their payments with interest Modem 
retirement systems include option elections that permit a retired teacher 
to protect his dependents 

Ketiremeni systems are ordinarily financed by joint contributions 
from the employer and employee The employer is regarded as the state 
in some places and as the local school district in other states All retire 
ment systems should be on a sound actuarial basis This means that future 
costs must be recognized 

The benefits paid by (he federal social secunty plan do not compare 
favorably with those paid by most teacher retirement systems For that 
reason many school authonties favor the continued exclusion of teachers 
from the federal plan There is a need for further study to determine the 
advisability of coordinating state retirement systems with the federal 
social secunty plan 
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Tenure and 
Continuing Contracts 
for Teachers 


PRESENTLY thirty seven slates and the District of 
Cotumbia have tenure laws for teachers jn effect, on a state wide basis 
or m certain specified areas In the rernaming thirteen states, either 
continuing contract laws or annua) or long term contracts for teachers 
are authorized by law In 1920 only five states had provided any such 
legal protection for the job nghts of teachers The NEA Committee on 
Tenure and Academic Freedom estimates that at least 70 per cent of 
all public school teachers arc now covered by tenure laws, whereas in 
1930 not more than 22 per cent were covered When teachers covered 
by continuing contracts are added, perhaps as high as 85 per cent of 
all public school teachers have job equity by virtue of one or the other 
type 

THE NEED FOR JOB SECURITY FOR TEACHERS 

Teaching in the United States has traditionally been an itinerant 
occupation Like many clet^men, teachers did not remain long m one 
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position, at least, this practice was common up to the beginning of this 
century Roughly, their instability was like that of the hired hands who 
helped farmers for a few weeks during planting or harvesting penods 
Until this century, many teachers worked on an off season basis 
During the farming season, men teachers assisted in the fields In winter, 
when there was no outside work, they taught m the district schools 
Women taught during the outdoor season, when there were no big boys 
enrolled They were not thought to be competent to teach dunng the 
winter term when husky young men attended Thus, a century ago, only 
m rare cases did teachers remain in the same school dunng the entire 
year or carry on indefinitely in the same location 

Dunng these earlier times, contracts were issued for the 
month only There were very few agreements for more than a few mont^hs 
duration Gradually, as the nation changed from a niral to an urban 
economy, schools changed to a different type Children attended for the 
entire school yea*" rather than for a few months at a time on 
began to be issued on an annual basis 

Even after the shift to the longer school year o”™™ ^ . 
months, teaching continued to be widely regarded as a 
occupation While contracts for a single term gradually vamshed 'll' 
annual election of teachers has continued to be the ao/"™" P™''« 
Such practice has been one of the chief bamers to laach mg s beco^ng 
a true profession, and it has been a major cause “f 
in the profession Industry has found that, geneially. ^ 

job continuity for its workers has a twofold advantage t Ewas workjirs 
a feeling of secuniy and permanence in Iheir posi r’,.,nnc teach 
m greater efficiency on the job The traditional P'^‘= “ 
ers to apply for their jobs again each 'P""®; 

rendered many years of Splendid service lot esc . . . profcj 

able custom that tends to withhold from teachers the dignity that proics 
sional workers ought to possess aonlication in 

The one year term "f cm 
rural areas and in small town schoo y positions 

sru" 

S^" ro'ld'ffiVir posin'; throughout their professional 

careers ^ uas due to the formerly 

Part of the briefness of the ‘^nurc professional prcpani 
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peltnce for teachers Obviously, no particular preparation was nec- 
Lsary for teaching, it should be possible to employ a teacher at a mo 
men^s notice Why keep one alter some of the parents were down on 
tarn"’ Why run the risk of the teacher's taking things easy because he 
knew that he would probably be rehired? Why not bnng in someone who 
has fresh ideas? Such was the slams of the teacher almost everywhere 
until well into this century It still prevails in many rural and small town 
communities 


PROTECTION GWEN BY ANNUAL CONTRACTS 

Many teachers in the United States are still teaching on annual con 
tracts These merely guarantee the teacher employment in the distnct 
for the duration of the school year Annual contracts do not place any 
obligation upon boards of education to employ teachers for the ensuing 
year If a contract is not renewed, the teacher technically should not 
consider himself to have been dismissed Boards of education, as a rule, 
are not required to state reasons why an annual contract is not renewed 
A teacher simply has no legal redress if he is not given a new contract 
when the old one expires 


THE COHTlNU»NG<ONTftACT PRINCIPLE 


One way of providing greater stability and job security m leaching 
has been through the use of continuing contracts A continuing contract 
is an agreement that remains m effect for an indehnile period As has been 
noted, an annual contract covers only one school year, if the teacher is 
rehired, another contract is issued 

The least valuable kind of continuing contract states only that the 
teacher is employed for an indefinite term unless notified by a given date 
of any year (often March 1) that his services are not to be retained after 
the close of that school year These laws are often called “spring 
notification continuing contract laws” A contract of this kind lessens 
some of the anxiety inherent in annual contracts, because boards of 
edneation must take the initiative in terminating the contract The board 
cannot merely fail to elect the teacher for another year Instead, it must 
t^e positive action to dismiss the teacher A continuing contract of 
this kind, while better than an annual contract, does not give the kind of 
protection that teachers should have 


A much more desirable kind of conUnumg contract, from the point 
of view of teachers, is issued after a probationary penod of two or three 
V ^ employed by the distnct for an 

indefinite term Usually provision is made for supplementary yearly 
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contracts that slate the rate of pay for the next year and carry agreements 
in respect to such things as sick teave, leaves of absence, and special 
duties 

If the contract is violated, the teacher can appeal to the courts Sam 
pies of a continuing contract and supplementary annual contract are 
cited on succeeding pages 


the values of continuing contracts for teachers 

There are a number of valid reasons why teachers should be permitted 
to hold their positions indefinitefy These may be summarized as follows 
1 Ehminales Emoftonat Stress Anyone who has been through the 
stress of an annual election of teachers, of the type that formerly pre 
vailed everywhere and even now is followed in some communities, can 
testify that teachers are under emotional stress for several days before 
the board meeting that may result m the loss of jobs for some For some 
days after the election the halls buzz with gossip, and those who have 
not been re employed are receiving condolences and looking for new 
positions Dunng such times teachers cannot function effectively as 
guides and counselors of students There can thus be little question but 
that annual elections of teachers, unless they are a mere formality, 
weaken the work of schools Even when these elections are largely a 
matter of form there is usually some anxiety on the pan of teachers 

2 Value of Continutty of Service It is important for school efficiency 
that good teachers remain in their positions for a relatively long penod 
of time Teaching IS like every other occupation it requires time for the 
beginner to become proficient m it One has to be on the job for an ex 
tended penod, if he is to become acquainted with pupils, teachers, and 
administrators and if he is to leam about local community matters, before 
he can reach anything like maximum efficiency 

It IS not possible for any teacher to render his best service the first 
year m a school Other things being equal, efficiency increases for a 
number of years on the same job There may be a point of diminishing 
returns in this pnnciple, but that assumption is doubtful m the case of 
professionally competent teachers who continue to groH on the job 

3 Better Community Leadership Teachers with indefinite tenure 
can give much better community service If they are freed of the fear of 
unjustified dismissal, they can participate in all kinds of civic enter 
pnses It IS even possible for them to hold political offices and to work 
actively in community betterment programs Since teachers arc better 
educated and have had more experience in group dynamics than most 
people in many communities, they can thus provide some of the socially 
minded leadership that is needed m every school distnct 
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4 Benefits of Profess, onot Secirnty Teachers should expect greater 
secunty than the usual la,ssezfa,re plan that gives only year to year 
protection m positions Civil service for government employees is now 
widely accepted Labor unions insist that their members not be dis 
charged unless there is a real reason for such action Sorely teachers are 
as deserving as other workers 


CAN BOARDS 'FREEZE OUT' TEACHERS’ 

At one time or another, boards of education of distncts that use con 
tinuing contracts have tried to eliminate unwanted teachers by reducing 
theu- salaries to such low figures that it was practically impossible to 
live on what was paid By this method such teachers could be “frozen 
out ” The courts, though, have not supported this kind of tactic but have 
ruled, instead, that boards must pay teachers according to the law or 
school code ohhe state Teachers, therefore, have little to fear in the way 
of prejudiced cutting of salaries 


CONTRACT PROVISIONS FOR TEACHERS 


What are essential provisions m a good contract for teachers? What 
are some of the provisions that have been found to be undesirable in 
teachers’ contracts'’ First, let us consider the bad features Thomas 
has listed what he considers defects that frequently occur in teachers’ 
annual contracts, although they could occur in any type 

Defects in Annual Contracts According to Thomas, a poor contract 
may have the following defects * 

1 It may include many unnecessary clauses covenng matters now 
provided for by school law 

2 The opening dale may be designated, but the length of the school 
term may have been omitted 

3 The yearly salary may not be specified, nor dates or methods of 
payment 

4 Services as a teacher may not be specified 

5 There may be no provision for assignment by supenntendent or 
school board 


6 The regular duties of a teacher, provided for by school law, may 
be unnecessarily included m the contract 


Details of child accounting, included m the child accounting law, 
be m the contract needlessly 


J Ed.c.„on 
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8 Unnecessary details may be included School boards are required 
by law to provide a budding, heat. hght. water, and sanitary conditions 
Therefore, it is not necessary to wntc these into the teacher’s contract 

9 Ambiguous or inadequate wording may be used If a rural teacher 
IS to do janitorial duties a sufficient amount should be added to the salary 
to compensate for this service 

10 Specific reasons for dismissal may be included m the teacher s 
contract unnecessanly The courts will determine the rights of both 
parties and the reasonableness of the causes for dismissal 

1 1 The contract may not include a sick leave plan 

12 The contract may include considerable blank space where .un 
necessary and inconsequential items may be wntten m If the contract 
includes such a space and it is not used, it should be crossed out with 
ink so that no items may be listed after the signing of the contract This 
is a protection to the board of education as well as to the teacher 

Good Contract The desirable features of the contract form may be 
summarized as follows 

1 It IS simple It does not include clauses, terms, and phrases that 
are unnecessary 

2 The length of the school year and the opening date are clearly 
stated 

3 The salary and method of payment are clearly slated 

4 The services as a teacher arc stated 

5 The nghts of the school board or superintendent, relative to 
assignment or transfer, are definite 

6 The sick leave plan is staled clearly 

7 Provision is made for signatures by aulhonzed officers of the 
school district and the teacher 

8 The contract does not contain a detailed list of teaching duties 

9 It does not contain a thirty day or other cancellation clause 

10 It docs not include a list of causes for dismissal These usually 

are hard to define and difficult to enforce The courts will uphold 
any just and reasonable cause for dismissal 

The following is an example of a good contract form 


THIS CONTRACT, made the day of. 

^ County State of- 

School Distnct and 


.BETWEEN 

hereinafter called the 
hereinafter called 


the Teacher 

WITNESSETH Sud TeaclKr beine certiScated lo leach in the Public Schools 
r School Dislnct for the 

, yea of months commencing the day of 1 9 

hereirstl hi!? °“'™‘ “’""“'S 'O eaid Teacher to teach as 

herein set forth in consideration for which the School District wilt pay to said 
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Teacher the sum of Dollars payable in . equal insialJmenis as 

follows 

The services of the Teacher shall consist of teaching in the Public Schools 
of said School Distnct, the Teacher shall not be required to perfonn any 
other services not connected with the Public Schools 

The Teacher is subject to assignment and transfer at the discretion of 
the Supenntendent of Schools or the Board of Educatroa 

It IS further agreed that the said Teacher will be allowed leave of absence, 
m accordance with the rules and regulations of the Board of Education, for 

days dunng the school year covered by this contract, the unused portion 

of the leave of absence to accumulate to days 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF (he parties hereto have hereunto set (heir hands 
and seals this day and year above written 





(Legal Name of School Distnct) 

Bv.. 


By. 


(Name) 

(Official Position) 

(Name) (Official Position) 

Bv . 


By. 


(Name) 

Official Position) 

(Signature ofTeacher) 


THIRTY.DAY CLAUSES 

Dunng the depression penod of (he 1 930's some boards of education 
inserted thirty day clauses, providing that the contract could be canceled 
by either party by giving thirty days’ notice to the other This provision 
was adopted because of the doubtful ability of some distncts to pay 
teachers for the usual school years In those years it was never certain 
just how many months a school distnct could operate 

The thirty day clause is still often used, but for a different reason 
This provision has sometimes booroeranged Teachers, of course, also 
have the right to cancel the contract on thirty days’ nonce 

The thirty day clause would seem to be indefensible, especially m 
times of balance between teacher supply and demand, for if a teacher’s 
contract IS canceled dunng the school year, the chances of secunng 
another posnjon for the year would be small Such clauses would lend 
to destroy the basic purpose of a contract, in that there would be little, 
if any, actual job secunty However, any contract can be terminated by 
mutual consent of the parties involved 


CONTINUING CONTRACT FORM 

The following is a good example of a continuing contract for teachers, 
as contrasted with the annual contract form 
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THIS CONTINUING CONTRACT made ihe day of — _ 19 — _ 

BETWEEN Board of Education (hereinafter called the Board) 

and (hereinafter called the Teacher) 

WITNESSETH Said Teacher being the holder of a permanent or life certif 
icate and having been employed at least two (2) consecutive years by said 

Board hereby contracts with said Board for Ihe school year of school 

months, commencing the — day of , 19 — , and said Board hereby 

contracts to hire said Teacher to teach in the Public Schools of 

such appointment to continue in full force and effect until 

the said Teacher resigns, elects to retire, is retired or is dismissed for a reason 
able and just cause after a fair hearing before the Board For and in considera 

tion of such services for the school year 19 19 the said Board will 

pay to the said Teacher the sum of S .payable as follows 

Said Teacher shall annually, hereafter, so long as employed 

by said Board receive a supplementary contract stating the salary and leave of 
absence for the ensuing school year to which said Teacher is entitled under 
the ro^cs of the Board 

Said Teacher shall be subject to assignment and transfer at the discretion 
of the Superintendent of Schools or the said Board The services of said 
Teacher shall consist of teaching ui the Public Schools of the school district 
administered by said Board and the Teacher shall not be required to perform 
any other services not connected with the Public Schools 

In Wiiness Whereof the parties hereto have respectively set their hands 
and seals this day and year above written 


(Legal Name of School District) 


(Name) 


(Official Position) (Name) 
By- 


(Official Position) 


Official Position) 


(Signature of Teacher) 


A RECOMMENDED SUPPLEMENT TO CONTINUING CONTRACT 


To_ 


- Date _ 


ase herthy notified that your salary for the school year 19 - 

. '■> . b, J payable as 

follows to teach in th« 

Schools 

You are assigned to the following position m 

\ Q for iho year of school months ending. 

mth’the SSaTr",'? “ ** -a accordant 

mth the rules and regnlauons of the Board of Education for days dunnu 

the school year covered by this coohM supplement ^ ® 
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If you accept the terms of this continuing contract supplement please 

date, and sign, and return the same to the Board of Education withm 

days of this notice 


(Legal Name of School District) 


y Rv 

(Name) 

y 

(Official Position) 

B> _ 

(Name) (Official Position) 

(Name) 

(Official Position) 


(Signature of Teacher) 


The Tenure Principle for Teachers 


There are many different kinds of tenure, so the term may mean 
different things to different individuals Probably a fairly commonly 
accepted definition would be as follows Tenure is the nght of a teacher, 
after a period of successful probationary experience, to hold his position 
for as long a time as he renders efficient service The probationary period 
is not ordmanly of more than three years’ duration A descnption of 
the vanous kinds of tenure m existence will be given below 

Unfortunately, the word ‘ tenure" is charged, for many people, with 
considerable emotion It seems to be one of those things that most of 
us are either strongly for or rather violently against This unfortunate 
emotionalism often obscures the real issues in tenure legislation and 
enforcement The reasons for this emotionalism will be discussed later 
on in this chapter 


THE KINDS OF TENURE 

There are two mam types of tenure These arc continuing contracts 
of a certain type, and what is commonly called tenure 

A continuing contract that provides that teachers may hold their 
positions indefinitely, unless notified by a designated date, such as March 
1 of any school year, that their services arc to be terminated at the end 
of the school year, does not give adequate tenure protection 

Tenure itself goes considerably further than conimumg contracts 
It IS not a question of •’eithcrfor,” because tenure often uses continuing 
contracts Tenure adds features that continuing contracts do not usuall> 
ha\e Almost always a dismissed teacher has a nght to a heanng before 
the local board of education At this heanng he may be rcprcsenicd b> 
an attorney In many tenure states the teacher may appeal from the board 
of education ruling to some higher body or indi\ idual, such as the count) 
superintendent of schools, the state supennicndent of public instruction. 
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or a special appeal board After exhausting the various methods of ap- 
peals that are provided a dismissed teacher can always ask the inter- 
vention of the courts 

WHICH TYPE IS BIST’ 

Teachers are enWled to the best protection, assuming good service 
on their part to the public, that can be had Certainly, teachers who have 
the right to a heanng before their boards of education and the privilege 
of an appeal to higher bodies or individuals have more protection than 
those with Simon pure continuing contracts alone Tenure provisions 
would appear, therefore, to have advantages over the continuing contract 
U should constantly he kept m mind that teachers can only expect protec- 
tion in their positions if it will result in belter educational service to the 
children. They are not entitled to tenure for their own welfare alone 

CLASSIFICATION OF TENURE PROVISIONS 

In the remainder of this chapter there will be included under the term 
* tenure" all forms of teacher protection that give the teacher, after a 
reasonable probationary penod, the nght to hold his position indefinitely 
Continuing contracts that do not include a cancellation clause are not 
included This broad classification is necessary in order to make any kind 
of adequate generalizations 

WHAT STATES HAVE TENURE LAWS’ 

The tenure picture is constantly changing as additional states adopt 
laws According to Table XXXIV. thirty-one stales and the District of 
Columbia have state wide tenure laws (covenng all teachers subject to 
local adoption in some specified distncts and in all distncts in Michigan) 
Six slates have tenure laws that apply only to specified school distncts 
In the remaining distncts m these six states the continuing-contract 
pnnciple is generally used In the nontenure law states six have continu 
ing contract laws, and seven states provide for either annual or long term 
contracts for teachers 


ARGUMENTS FOR TENURE 

The arguments for tenure have already been covered to some extent 
I TO stated that more secunty for teachers contributes to the emoUonal 
stabihty of teachers, majees for greater continuity m service and provides 

for SXrMUrer' as profess'iSeeun y 

tor teachers All these contnbute to better schools Tenure is simply a 
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TABLE XXXIV 


Types of State Tenure or Contract ProvUioni in Effect 



STATES WITH TENURE LAWS 

STATES WITHOUT TENURE LAWS 


State Wide 

State Wide Cent nuing Contract of Spring 



Notif cation Type 

Alabama 

Maine 

Alaska 

Maryland 

Arkansas 

Arizona 

Massachusetts 

Nevada 

California* 

Michigan* 

North Dakota 

Colorado* 

M nnesota 

Oklahoma 

Connecticut*' 

Montana 

South Dakota 

Delaware 

New Hampshire 

Virginia (sublect to local adopt on) 



Florida* 

New York* 

Annual or Long Term Contracts 

Hawaii 

iWabr 

Illinois* 

Indiana* 

New Mei co 
ilhip 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

Mississippi 

North Carofina 

South Carohns 

Texjs 

Utah 

Iowa 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Wishrngtoft 

Louisiana 

West Virginia 

Wyoming 


In Certain Places Only* 


Gecrgis 

Nebraska 


Kansas 

Oregon 


Missouri 

Wisconsin ) 
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loses his 30b unless he is hopelessly inefficient This is probably generally 
true m urban areas, except for teachers whose political and social activ 
ities are locally unpopular But there are flagrant exceptions to this gen 
eral rule, which constantly point up the need for protection of professional 
workers against capricious action by individual school boards or pres 
sures from elements in the community who do not like some viewpoints 
of a given teacher and, thus, seek to have him dismissed Also, the condi 
tion of teacher supply and demand will affect the operation of this pnn 
ctple When positions are plentiful, there is little employment favoritism 
shown local teachers When work is scarce, nepotism and local influence 
are likely to enter the picture Anti nepotism laws to the contrary, there 
have been many cases of teachers being dismissed to make places for 
relatives of school board members Relatives of influential local citizens 
have even greater opportunities Such things happened often dunng 
the depression of the 1930 s There is on record the case of the city of 
50,000 population m which, m 1932, all teachers who had not graduated 
from the local high school were dismissed to make places for youngsters 
with the mk still wet on their certificates Some of the casualties were 
successful highly regarded teachers who bad been m the city for years 
Many owned their own homes Tenure is designed to prevent such in 
justices 

Another type of teacher who may lose his position uiyustly is the one 
who IS active m politics or m causes that are unpopular with most of the 
citizens Some people do not feel that teachers should run for or hold 
political office or engage m any sort of political campaign The thinking 
behind this attitude seems to be that teachers, who serve all the people, 
should not engage in any kind of partisan activity The other side of the 
picture, though, is that teachers should have the same political rights as 
any other citizens, including the privilege of holding office Furthermore, 
teachers are potentially some of the best leaders of any community 
Should this leadership be wasted'> 

2 Tenor® Interferes w>th Authority There arc those who hold that 
the proper powers of the supermtendenl of schools and board of educa 
tton are interfered with if tenure laws are adopted Presumably this 
means the traditional right to fire teachers But what is overlooked m 
this argument is that school boards and school employing officials have 
no powers or rights except those conferred by state laws If such laws 
provide for teacher tenure, then local school officials have no arbitrary 
power of dismissal 

itv m“anv “"'1 I'Sally Constituted author 

defined m Z. 1 

efficient service may have security m then positions It provides that 
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dismissal must be an orderly process m accordance with the niles laid 
down m the law 

From one important viewpoint, tenure is not a means of freezing in 
competents m their jobs, it is a legal statement of the terms of fair dis 
rnissal, because, bear m mind, tenure does not mean that a teacher can 
not be dismissed from his job He can, but he can be dismissed only for 
causes enumerated m the law From this viewpomt, tenure is a fair 
dismissal provision and, furthermore, not a legal blanketing of teachers 
in their jobs without regard to their competency or efficiency The teach 
mg profession has never msisted upon the nght of the incompetent to 
his Job It does msist that the rules under which a teacher can be dis 
missed should be fam, should be spelled out m law, and that there be 
means of redress m case of unjust dismissal 

3 Poor Teachers Are filanketecf In Some administrators, patrons, 
and teachers feel that tenure works against the welfare of children be 
cause, after the probationary penod, it is difficult to remove poor teachers 
from their positions It ts, of course, more difficult to discharge a poor 
teacher who is under tenure than one who has only an annual contract 
In the case of the teacher who is employed from year to > ear, the only 
action required is simply not to renew the annual contract If a tenure 
teacher is to be discharged, there are a number of formalities such as the 
filing of charges and arranging for a hearing Usually, too, it is very 
difficult to prove inefficiency There almost has to be either overt neglect 
of duty or insubordination Philosophies of method vary so greatly that 
It IS virtually impossible to prove inefficiency m classroom activity So 
It IS commonly conceded that poor teachers are more difficult to remove 
if they have attained tenure status 

Poor teachers, of course, should not be permitted to attain tenure 
status but should be removed dunng the probationary penod This pro 
cedure works better when there is dn ample supply of teachers than v. hen 
there is a scarcity of qualified classroom personnel When there are not 
enough good teachers available, the tendency is to keep the ones who are 
on the job, if they are not too satisfactory, rather than nsk securing 
others who may be even more mcfficienl 

There is no question but that some poor teachers have been retained 
m areas that have tenure On theotherhand. there are inefficient teachers 
where tenure is not in force It is doubtful that conditions arc worse in 
tenure areas than they arc in arois where teachers do not have this pro 
tection, except in rare cases 

4 Tenure Kills the Incentive to Improve Probablj the most senous 
charge against tenure is that teachers, sure of its protection make no 
effort to improve It is difficult to refute such a charge Undoubicdl> there 
are some teachers m tenure areas who are content to* rest on iheiroirs ’* 
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On the other hand, there are teachers m nontenure areas who V 

the same thing The testimony of administrators who have served in both 
kinds of situations ts that there w as much effort toward m service im 
provement under tenure as when it is not in force „ . r j 

Perhaps the answer to the self improvement of teachers will be found 
quite outside the areas of tenure It may be inherent m a greater profes- 
sionalization of teaching As we advance toward higher standards of 
service, in service improvement may become so universally accepted that 
teachers everywhere will constantly strive to render ever better cduca 
tional service to children 

Moreover, the continuing development of professional leadership will 
have profound influence upon stimulating the professional growth of 
teachers, giving them the feeling that their work is of such critical impor- 
tance that they will want to improve 


PRIVATE SCHOOL TEACHERS 

The employment and retention of teachers in private schools are not 
matters of statute, as is the case usually for teachers m the public schools 
Airatigemetus as to how much time is to be devoted to teaching, the 
duties, and the length of service^semester, summer school session, or 
full school year-are worked out in the negotiations preliminary to em- 
ployment Not all private schools use a formal contract form for the 
employment of teachers but usually a letter is sent by the president or 
other appropriate authority informing the teacher that he is employed 
and stating the conditions of his employment Although some pnvate- 
school teachers continue m service with the same school for many years, 
most are subject to release at the end of any term, session, or school 
year because their appointment has been for a limited period Dismissal 
before the end of the term for which a private school teacher has been 
appointed, however, gives the dismissed teacher the nght to sue for 
breach of contract unless the dismissal isjustified The employment nghts 
of private school teachers arc bound by the common law of contracts 


PROVISIONS OF AN ADEQUATE TENURE LAW 


The NBA Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom, which has 
been working since 1919 to stimulate the adoption of tenure legislation 
for teachers by the states, has defined what the provisions of an adequate 
tenure law should specify, as follows » 
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1 A probationary penod three years is most common 

2 Length of tenure should be effective as long as Ibe individual 
exhibits good behavior and efficiency, and should continue until retire* 
mem or resignation 

3 Causes for dismissal should relate to persona! attributes and con- 
duct that militate against competent service Necessary reduction in 
staff IS justifiable cause 

4 Procedures for dismissal a written statement of charges with a 
record of criticisms, evaluations, and deficiencies, a hearing before a 
constituted board or commission, benefit of witnesses and counsel, and 
opportunity to cross examine, a record of hearings and decisions to be 
supplied to the dismissed teacher 

5 Machinery for review shouldbeestablishedforuseofeitherparty, 
and should include the courts 

6 Recognition of seniority in the event of reduction of staff and con 
solidation of school distncts, senionty should be recognized 

7 Coverage the law should apply to all school distncts and to all 
properly certificated personnel 

TENURE BRINGS RESPONSieiLiTtES 

If teachers are to be protected from unjust dismissal they must show 
that they are worthy of such protection Tenure brings responsibilities 
as well as privileges Teachers can help to make tenure bnng better edu- 
cational service to boys and girls in the following ways 

1 If requested, they can assist in the tmlial selection of candidates 
Often, teachers can secure infomiation denied to administrators A great 
deal of the success of tenure rests upon careful selection of teachers new 
to the school system 

2 Teachers can assist newcomers to become adjusted to the com 
munity situation It means a lot to a comparative stranger to be helped 
to find individuals and groups with whom he will be congenial It helps to 
be informed about community mores and customs and the attitudes of 
various groups 

3 Help can be given in methods, routine, and other problems faced 
by the probationary teacher The beginner often needs an older teacher 
who can give suggestions in respect to relations with pupils, other teach 
ers, and administrative oflicials, and m regard to successful teaching pro 
cedures and ways of maintaining order 

4 Professionally minded members of the staff can help m the build 
mg up of an espnt de corps that »ill froun on such unethical actions as 
“jumping” contracts, gossiping, and unwarranted criticism of the adminis 
Irative officials of the school distnct Prevention of such actions will 
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convince administrators, boards of education, and patrons that teachers 
are worthy of job security .... ,u^ 

5 Tenure teachers can advise and support the administration in the 
evaluation of the worth of the services of teachers This holds true for 
those with tenure status as well as for those serving probationary penods 
Adequate educational service to children requires that the efficiency of 
teachers be judged by recognized and acceptable means This cannot be 
adequately done by the administration alone 

6 Tenure teachers can advise and assist the administration when the 
welfare of the school system requires that probationary teachers not be 
retained or that charges be made against permanent members of the staff 
If teaching is ever to become a profession, its members must have a 
pan in policing it No one else can do this as fairly and as effectively as 
teachers themselves 

Older teachers m a building are much more aware of the efficiency of 
probationers than anyone else because they have constant opportunity 
to judge their effectiveness Principals, supervisors, and supenntendents 
must depend upon casual visits to the rooms, occasional incidents, and 
other informal means Classroom teachers can observe the probationers 
in all their failures and successes 


Tenure teachers who have “gone to seed” admittedly present a more 
serious problem They have become recognized colleagues, which makes 
It difficult to recommend their dismissal Furthermore, careful evidence 
will need to be presented if they are to be removed from their jobs It 
is difficult to serve as accuser m the inal of a colleague If pupils are to 
be adequately served, though, and if tenure is to be a success, teachers 
must assume greater responsibility m this area 


All this, of course, demands the assumption of greater responsibility 
by teachers It also requires better professional attitudes than we have 
ever had Teachers must emancipate themselves from pettiness, jealousy, 
and gossip They must give support when it is due, and censure when it is 
deserved If this seems impossible, we shall have to admit that teaching 
can never be a profession like medicine and law Granted that teachers 
still have abujiwav toward one 

another and toward rendering the best possible service to children, there 
is no good reason not to believe that teachers can achieve the same degree 
of professional competence and expenence. the same degree of profes 
sional responsibility, as the other recognized professions 
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Professional 
Working Conditions 
for Teachers 

I. The Work Climate 


THIS chapter deals with »orkmg conditions for teachers 
nf tenure salary, retirement, leaves, and poliUcal 
apart from matters chapters Included in this chapter 

nghts, which arc ^'scussed i P ^ personal 

arc discussions of ^^son loads, and physical condi- 

Zf n°scuss“n^? 

teachers will be given in Chapter IZ 

THE HEED FOP WRITTEN PERSONNEl POLICIES 

The NEA Tenure Co~^^ 

ZSelhat'Z^theusualarie™^ 
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the policies are 
have not been 


when such exist If policies have been formulated but 
made known to the school staff, this is only half of the 


It IS difficult to delineate m a precise order of importance all of 
factors that enter into the achievement of an educational program of high 
quality, but certainly a sound set of personnel policies, cooperatively 
developed, wntten out and published, and available to every teacher, is 
high on this list The personnel policies of a given school district not 
only reflect its philosophy, but indicate how it proposes to deal with its 
professional employees Such a statement spells out orderly procedures 
for dealing with human beings and adds a sense of dignity to the members 
of the staff Absence of carefully developed personnel policies is indica 
tive of a haphazard, hit or miss approach, which all too often results in 
arbitrary, hasty, or capricious personnel actions by school boards and 
administrators Of course, clearly spelled out personnel policies will 
not solve all problems of staff and morale But this is an essential factor, 
without which the solution of such problems are extremely difficult, if 


not impossible 


FACTORS IN DEVELOPING PERSONNEL POLICIES 
FOR A SCHOOL DISTRICT 


An analysis of existing personnel policy statements of school dis- 
tncts throughout the country reveals certain common elements Among 
those that have come to be considered as basic principles are 

1 The agreed upon policies should be wntten and distnbuted to all 
members of the staff 


2 The policies should be developed cooperatively, through participa 
tion of all those affected by them— the administrators, the school 
board, the teachers 


3 The policies should be officially adopted by the school board (or 
the legal policy determining body) 

4 The policies should reflect the philosophy of education and the 
objectives of the school system 

5 Responsibility for initiation of action to develop wntten personnel 
policies for a school system is basically that of the school board 
and administration, but may onginate with the staff 

6 Policies should be definite enough to be n guide to action, yet 
flexible enough to permit adjustment based upon good judgment 

7 Personnel pol.c.es should seek to implement those spelled out in 
school law such as tenure and minimum salaries 

What Items should be included in a set of personnel policies’ The 
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NEA Tenure Committee has enumerated the folJowtng items, based upon 
Its analysis of existing codes * 

ITEMS GENERALLY COVERED IN A HANDBOOK 
OF POLICIES, RULES. AND REGULATIONS 
FOR SCHOOL PERSONNEL 


A Statement of Philosophy of Purpose and Function of the School System 
B Principles and Processes of Selection 

1 Preparation and certification requirements for teachers 

2 Qualifications for admimstrative and supervisory personnel 

3 Qualifications for nonteaching personnel 

4 Selection 

5 Re employment 

6 Eligibibty lists 

7 Health examinations 

C Duties and Responsibilities 

1 Administrative personnel 

2 Teaching personnel 

3 Building penonneJ 

4 Food service personnel 

5 Secretanal and clerical personnel 

D Policies Covenng Employment Conditions of Certificated Personnel 

1 Contracts 

2 Salary schedules 

3 Time schedules 

4 Assignments 

5 Transfers 

6 Promotions 

7 Evaluation 

8 Retu-ement 

9 Substitutes 

10 Tenure 

1 1 Resignations 

12 Absences 

a Sick leave 
b Maternity leave 

c Leaves of absence for study, travel, political activity, military service 
d Excusing teachers for professional meetings or conferences 
E. Policies Covenng Teaching Condioons. 

1 School buildings and property 

2 Instnictionai materials 

3 Teacher load 


•Naiional Education Association Coniinittee on Tenure and Academic Freetkir 
“Developing Personnel Policies ^ ''aihinirtow D C The Assocuixin 1938 (pacletl 
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4 School contests 

5 Teaching current public problems 

6 Extracumcular duties 

7 Working routine 

g Guideline re courses of study 
F policies Covenng Pupil Administration 

1 Admission of pupils 

2 Attendance 

3 Control 

4 Enrollment 

5 Records 

6 Reporting to parents 

7 School boundancs 

G Policies for Handling Public Informauon 

1 Organization 

2 Procedures 


Conditions of Work 

It has long been recognized that there is a high correlation between 
good working conditions and a high level of performance by workers 
Satisfactory, stimulating working conditions are important in all lines of 
endeavor, but, because of highly specialized skills of professional 
workers, perhaps they influence performance more in the professions 
Members of professions endure relatively long, ngorous periods of prep- 
aration before they are permitted to begin practice These periods of 
preparation are generally m congenial environments with adequate equip 
ment and materials essential to efficient performance of the particular 
professional task Increasingly, professional workers are demanding 
that they be provided the working conditions m which they can perform 
the tasks for which they have been trained Anything less tends to be 
frustrating and, in a large degree, nullifies the arduous periods of prep- 
aration Thus, doctors, for example, are extremely reluctant to settle 
m communities unable or unwilhng to provide clinic and hospital facil 
ities This reluctance is not, as some conclude, due to an unwillingness 
to live and work in small communities It is simply a recognition of the 
realities tf^t a physician, however good his preparation, cannot use his 
professional knowledge fully, cannot serve his patients to the degree that 
he is capable, without modern facilities 

These conditions obtain also for the competent teacher, perhaps not 
as dramatically, perhaps not to the same degree as in medicine, but the 
situations are roughly analogous Adequate working conditions involve 
not omy appropnate welfare provisions, but also the tools and environ 
ment for maximum performance 
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Aware of these factors, the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers 
sponsored a study during 1958-59, the purpose of which was to spell 
out the conditions under which teachers could serve children most 
efficiently * The study involved an extensive samplmg of teacher opinion 
throughout the Umted Slates regarding what constitutes good working 
conditions for teachers 

The most common causes of poor teacher morale, revealed by several 
studies, are inadequate salanes, large classes, poor administration, lack 
of a free penod dunng the school day, unsatisfactory plant and buddings, 
and lack of equipment and materials Related factors are lack of demo- 
cratic admmistrative procedures, lack of sharing in policy making, lack 
of cooperation of school boards and the public, lack of social and recrea 
tional facilities, and inadequate provisions for teacher tenure 

THE BASIC PROPOSITION OF THE STUDY 

The DCT study states this thesis 

Everywhere there should be introduced and sustained those conditions 
of work under which fully prepared educators can render professional service 
to each new generation of citizens, ff this proposal were put into effect, large 
numbers of the most able and talented people would seek to enter school 
service Once they had prepared for and entered into teaching or school admin 
istration, these career ^ucators would find their efforts so rew-arding and so 
satisfying that only unusual circumstances could induce them to lease teach 
ing Real satisfaction would be (he result of their high quaJiiy educational work 
and of their professional standing and economic recognition 

The nation has long indicated ihal the operation of the public school sys 
tern demands the services of professional practitioners In response to ihis 
requirement members of the teaching profession have prepared themselves for 
lifetime careers They know that they must succeed m advancing the purposes 
for which schools are maintained Intbeu-tum citizens have an imual obliga 
Uon to establish those condiuons m the schools which will make successful 
teaching possible When both the pubic and the profession agree upon the 
objectives of education, then the provision of satisfactory working conditions 
Will take on the nature of quasi nghts The profession deserves to work 
under favorable conditions not only as a dedicated self respecting group but 
also because only in this way can our teachers best serve America s children 
and youth * 

The study specifics desirable conditions of work m five major areas 
in terms of nghts of teachers in a professional climate, as follows 

*See National Education Assocution. DcparinKSl of Clawroom Teachm CemJ iiotu 

i f Work for Qual ry Teach mli^enrteXh K OrrctorofiSc Project) WaiVingtcm, 

DC The Assocution I9S9 160 rf 
•JM p 12 
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1 The right to professional status 

2 The right to a manageable task 

3 The right to personal consideration 

4 The nght to leadership opportunities 

5 The nght to economic satisfaction 

Only the first three areas mil be dealt with in this chapter, since the other 
two are treated in other chapters 


The Rjghf to Professional Status 

Recognition of teaching as a profession rather than a trade, and of 
the individual teacher as a competent professional rather than the mere 
holder of ajob are essentia! to maximum performance Such recognition 
implies certain rights and responsibilities for the school staff The two— 
lights and responsibilities-are not easily distinguishable On almost 
every consideration each shades into the other Some of the basic rights 
and responsibilities that are germane to professional status arc the pre 
scribing of conditions to assure competence of the members, such as 
preparation certification and assignment 

Involved in this pnnciple is the recognition of the profession s re 
sponsibiUty for defining adequate preparation programs identified by an 
authorized accrediting process Also involved is acceptance and mam 
tenance of certification standards to undergird the preparation program 
Recognition of professional status implies that the professional compe 
tent teacher should be protected against the callous use of emergency 
certification the widespread employment of substandard teachers Dur 
mg undoubted shortages of teachers the profession has accepted this 
practice as a necessary expedient But abuse of the practice is galling to 
career teachers who have invested years of their lives m preparing for 
their life s work 

This principle, also implies that the ethics of teaching assignments 
be %et\ipu\o\ss\y observed both by the school administration and the in 
dividual teacher There are many specialties m teaching and the assign 
ment of a teacher to subjects fields or school levels for which he has not 
had adequate preparation » indefensible Most cases of this misassign 
ment probably arise from the teacher shortage, the inability of the school 
administration to find qualified teachers for a given position But there 
have been many cases where this was not the reason There have been 
some cases of tenure teachers who, because the district wanted to get rid 
of them were assigned to teachmg areas for which they had no prepara 
tion at all One such teacher was assigned to teach two Latin classes with 
out ever having had a course m Latm But the teacher who accepts such 
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misassignments has a responsibility, too The sense of professional 
ethics requires that the teacher who is asked to take a teaching assign 
ment out of his field of qualification should have the right not only of pro- 
test but of refusal Of course, in most states the teacher’s certificate re 
fleets the fields of competence, and, legally or theoretically, teaching 
assignments are to be made in accordance with the certificates But there 
are many loopholes in this arrangement- Misassignment is pnmanly an 
offense against the children involved, it is also an offense against the 
teaching profession, which suffers a loss of public respect for such in 
defensible practices Professional recognition involves the opportunity 
for m service growth and advanced study, it involves the opportunity to 
participate in policy making and in the planning of the focal school pro 
gram it involves the enforcement of high standards of ethical and pro 
fessional conduct and it involves the exercise of the nght to academic 
freedom 


The Right to a Manageable Task 

The nght to a manageable task refers, for the most part, to time and 
meaijs that will enable the teacher to function with maximum efficiency A 
manageable task is dependent upon a number of factors and can be pre 
cisely defined only in a given school situation There are, however, com 
mon elements that should obtain in any situation These common cle 
meats can be more easily identified in a school system whose goals have 
been clearly defined 

There should be a wntten statement of the educational plan of the 
system, tl^en the professional staff can do those things necessary to carry 
It out 

STAFF LOAD AND CLASS SIZE 

In the problem of teaching load the teacher is concerned with seven 
pnncipal factors (I) the size of classes. (2) the presence of problem chil 
dren, (3) the number of teaching penods per day, (4) the amount of cler 
ical work required. (5) the cxlracumcular duties expected (6) the number 
of professional duties assigned and (7) the amount of outside prepara 
lion required All of these factors wfll be discussed m this section 

CLASS LOAD 

One of the most difficult of all educational problems is that of defining 
adequacy of staff size and desirable class load for each teacher The 
Educational Policies Commission has suggested that there should be a 
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mmimum of fifty professionais on the staff of a school system for each 
1 000 pupils * Not all of these fifty would be classroom teachers, some 
■wouW be speevaUsts \tv school services, such as counselors, curriculum 

directors, and supervisors , , ^ 

The question of defining class size or teacher load is one on whicn 
there is no unanimity of opinion or scientific evidence that has general 
acceptance The best class size or teacher load vanes, of course, with a 
number of conditions involved the teacher, the subject, the matuniy and 
ability of the children, teaching materials and aids As a rule of thumb, 
based on some research but more on experience, a class size not to ex- 
ceed thuty in the elementary and twenty five in the high schools has been 
generally accepted But m recent years these yardsticks have been vig 
orously attacked 

Eunch, for example, has stated 


Because so much in education depends upon it, the first shibboleth that 
requires cntical examination is the fixed teacher student ratio It is usually 
assumed that the all important ratio must be maintained at any cost 1 to 30 at 
the elementary level I to 25 for high schools, and 1 to 13 for colleges Yet a 
half century of expenmental work docs not support this fixation in American 
education 

For many years I have wondered where the fixed teacher student ratio 
came from Finally, wuh the aid of a Talmudic scholar, I learned that in the 
Babylonian Talmud (he rule was established by Rabbi Raba an authontative 
sage of the 3rd century A D Twenty five students are to be enrolled m one 
class If there are from 25 (o 40 an assistant must be obtained Above 40 two 
teachers are engaged * 


There have been many research studies on the subject, but their re 
suits have not been uniform Preponderantly, these studies have favored 
small classes ® 

But frequently experience and observation, even though these may 
be subjective in evaluation, are as valid evidence on a general problem 
as statistical studies The elementary teacher who has taught classes of 
twenty five to thirty children in what would generally be considered 


n" Amcncan Association of School Administrators 

“Ef "■ 

(GlaoMNMiori^ the Fifty Second Annua] Governors Conference 
S Su“.m “So Fund for .he Advancement 

Res’Shav." n ^ a.'sfs?, t"" "r*”’ Education Assnciatinn 

WasWton D C Thi. Qialuy of Instruction Research Memo 1958-28 

York JnstituteofAdministratrve!l««JI.fc T ”^ Study No 11 New 

rative Research Teachers College Columbia University, 1955 
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a nonnaJ size classroom, and who has also taught classes varying from 
thirty to fifty children rarely needs any statistical evidence to decide 
under which circumstance the most effective teaching can be done 
The general studies m class load have been able to evaluate compara 
tive growth of children only on the matter of achievement m subject 
matter From these studies the proposition is often advanced that the 
teaching profession cannot justify the contention that class size should 
not run beyond twenty five to thirty pupils and that each teacher could 
instruct forty or fifty children with as good results as would be obtained 
in the smaller classes These conclusions are generally based on the con 
cept of education as the acquisition of knowledge alone They tend to 
overlook the necessity for education of the whole child 

In the Department of Classroom Teachers study previously referred 
to teachers responded on two measures of load as set forth m the table 
below 


TABLE XXXV 

Preferred Class Site Elementary 
Students Enrolled E>aiiy Secondary 


1 ELEMENTARY 

StCONOAIlY 

Preferred 

1 Per Cent «f 


f Per Cent t 

Cliss S t« 

* TtsUiefS Respond rj 

CnratedOelj 

1 TertersEntcr"* t 

33 

1 ^-5 

16} + 

1 26 

30-32 

216 

141 160 

I<5 

27 ?9 

t ?4 

121 140 

I 2>2 

24 26 

{ 59i) 

101 120 


2123 

20 

61 ICO 

1 217 

I 20 

1 M 

6160 

1 Si 



1 60 

223 


Soarc* No laiial Edwotioa AnoCMtMa Oa^r«aaat Ta«cl — n. CaWi«ia*t •/ Wft hr 0»al ty 

Iao«h ag ag*ea DC. TV# Aft«ocigti«a 1959 p AS 


Table XXXV reflects cleariy that teachers feel that elementary school 
classes should not exceed thirty pupils and more than two thirds (68 5 
per cent) preferred classes below this size 59 per cent preferred a class 
size of twenty four to twcnl> six pupils 

TEACHER AIDE PROPOSAL 

As a result of the cnlical shortage of teachers and classrooms in re 
cent years the Fund for the Advancement of Education has financed an 
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experiment in the Bay City, Michigan, schools with large size classes, in 
which the work of a qualified teacher is supplemented by that of a 
teacher aide ’ In the Bay City plan, elementary school classrooms en 
rolled from forty five to fifty two children with one qualified teacher and 
an aide, the idea being that the aide, by relieving the teacher of clencal 
and nonprofessional duties, frees the teacher to spend more time in di 
rect instruction The report of the fund’ claims greater efficiency for this 
gan than for a normal size class of thirty without the services of an aide 
However, the plan has not yet been fully evaluated, and it remains to be 

“““ 

TOO MANY PROBLEM CHILDREN 

Tlin^'nr “ delinilion of what constitutes a problem child 

S^tTv r =>"<1 worker might differ 

Tm^y teache s ZTh Problem chddren 

experts^m nsvcholn^^ ^ necessarily be thus classified by 

tethers wStild aj^e^^lhauea o?S,l"'’ 

so physically aitf menMIlJ r ^ children are those who are either 
classrLm or whoTre S eonr''?* ineducable m the regular 
themselves to the usual group of 

classrooms. £t thattef^e'**™ "^h u"' regular 

satisfactory progress in growth and u ^uPP'y uu"""' ruehc 

Such chddren also are ^detnm ^ development in a regular classroom 
Problem ehildre^placrau Txtrn H “i''" "‘“='''r 

retarded are often Euiltv nr, , ^'^.•’“rU''’ on the teacher The mentally 
stand the work of the ela« , rr"* '>'''r"''“r because they do not under 
justed child bnngs disturbmv "’ulu'l 

a severe physical handled or ^uhoolroom Those with 

cult to handle ^ emotional problems that are diffl 

classes with t'artm'i,"''''"" should be placed m special 

ercuping works out to them 0 ^^ ."'’“™'°" ‘“'’’‘"S 'hem Such 
pupils and teachers udvantage as well as to that of the other 
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TOO MANY TEACHING PERIODS 

Some teachers ha\e too little time for rest and relaxation during school 
hours Fifteen minutes of rest entirely away from children in the middle 
of the morning and afternoon is of great value to teachers, a half hour 
IS much better It is usually not intensive effort that w ears the teacher 
down. It IS continuously working with children throughout the da> 

Most high school teachers have at least one free penod dunng the 
school day One study indicated that 12 per cent of high school teachers 
had more than five free periods per week, 38 per cent had five free pe 
nods, or one each day, 18 percent had from one to four periods per week, 
while 32 per cent had no fiee periods at all * 

TABLE XXXVI 

Free Class Periods During School Week, 

2200 Secondary School Teachers, 

1950 


0 

lu 

S 

M«r* Ihon 5 

Tolel 


IB 

39 

It 
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The same study indicated that only 80 cities out of 174, or 46 percent, 
provided a free penod of any kind for elementary school teachers Most 
teachers of kindeigartcn and grades one to six inclusive seem to be work 
mg with their youngsters constantly from the time the children am\e un 
til they leave for home Even the recess penod is not really free time, as 
most elementary schools expect teachers to supervise the playground 
activities of the children assigned to them 

The lunch penod often adds another burden to the teacher s load The 
study quoted above found that 56 per cent of the teachers who returned 
questionnaires ate lunch with ihcir pupils ■ Many of these commented 
upon the difficult load that they had to cany with children constantly 
under ihcir supervision and with never a moment of relaxation 

•National Education Association Researeft Oisisioti. “TeachmB Load m J9;0" 
/trsearcfi Pullenn February t95l 29 11 
*/6id p t2 
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TOO MUCH CLERICAl WORK 

School reports and records seem eonstanlly to increase in number and 
complexity The day when a teacher could keep all of the required data 
in his attendance book is past Now the clencal work expected of teach 
ers m many schools is almost a full tunc load in itself, at least so it seems 
to the teachers involved The need for data has greatly increased The 
number of days absent, number of limes tardy, and academic marks are 
no longer enough We now need medical, dental, and health records, 
family history records, personal data, records of psychological and 
achievement tests, statements regarding social and emotional adjust 
merits, behavior incidents, and emotional outbursts 

The loads of teachers are greatly increased by the clencal work they 
are required to perform The record keeping and the reporting should be 
held to a lowest possible minimum consistent with furnishing adequate 
service to youngsters And, if possible, adequate clencal assistance 
should be provided A little money spent for clencal help lightens the 
teacher’s burdens considerably Many schools are seeking to provide 
relief for teachers m routine clencal work by providing nonprofessional 
clencal helpers and high school students The “teacher aide" plan of the 
Bay City schools, desenbed above, may prove to be most helpful on this 
point 


THE WORK WEEK 

Studies consistently report the typical teacher work week as ranging 
from forty two to fifty hours This work week vanes according to the 
teaching assignment for elementary school teachers, about 60 per cent 
of the lime is spent in instniction. for high school teachers, about 48 per 
cent IS spent m direct teaching The remainder is spent in out of class 
duties connected with the instructional load, in record keeping, attend 
mg meetings, sponsonng student activities, supervising study halls, 
lunch penods, etc 

What IS a reasonable work week tor teachers’ There rs tto de&mtwe 
answer to this question Pnrfessional people tend to spend whatever 
hours are required to render adequate service The prevalence of the 
forty hour week (and the trend is downward) in Industry and for govern 
ment employees, m fact in most occupations, points up the need for rea 
sonable standards for teachers One study recommended a work week for 
teachers not to exceed forty five hours with a maximum of thirty hours 
to he spent m classroom mstniction Teachmg is not and should never 
be a clock punching job, but reasonable lumtations should be observed 
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A FREE PERIOD FOR TEACHERS 

A major dissajfsfactjon of teacher working conditions is the sustained 
nature of the daily schedule As a general rule, elementary teachers have 
classroom assignments straight through the school day and, in addition, 
supervise playground and lunchroom penods In the DCT study, teach 
ers overwhelmingly expressed the need for a free lunch period (freedom 
to eat, as some expressed it) and additional rest penods or preparation 
penods 

CLERICAL HELP 

In at least one study the burden of clencal duties was listed by teach 
ers as the chief obstacle to good teaching Other studies included these 
burdens as contributing to teacher overload and did not rank them so 
high Such duties include personnel record keeping, results of testing 
programs reports to parents, anecdotal evaluations of pupils, and a va 
nety of public relations matenal All of these are essential (o a good ed 
ucational program, but some means should be found to relieve the teacher 
of most of them There are several means of relieving the teacher of this 
load, the most common being the employment of clencal workers or non 
professional aides 

Other important factors in teacher load -or in relieving it-are those 
related to instruction, such as prepanng matenals. duplicating lesson 
maienals, prepanng displays, subject vanations (time required in prep- 
aration, grading of papers, etc ), which differ both with subject and be 
tween the elementary and secondary schools, and individual differences 
in pupils In the DCT study, 68 pcrcentof the elementary school teach 
ers and 62 per cent of the high school teachers judged some degree of 
homogenous grouping as vital to improved teaching 


TOO MANY EXTRACURRICULAR DUTIES 

Elementary school teachers have little asked of them m the way of 
extracumcular activities, but many high school teachers arc almost over 
whelmed by the duties performed outside class hours In most high 
schools, athletics of all kinds, preparation of the school paper and the 
school annual, and dramatic and forensics rehearsals are performed on 
after school time The same is true for clubs of all sorts Such activities 
must be coached, sponsored, or supervised by teachers 

‘•Robert E. Jewett “Why the Able PubItC School Teacher i* Di5«l«^e<J " Educatuma! 
RfStat^h BuUelin October 19 1937 36 224 
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Unfortunately, the load is not always equally distnbuted The talented 
and able teachers draw the assignments Some teachers carry a very 
heavy burden of exlracumcular activities others have practically nothing 
of this kind to do 

Some of the former extracumcular load has now been placed in some 
schools within the regular school day, but much of it still takes place 
during after school hours Thosewhomustcarry this extra burden should 
certainly have their class loads reduced accordingly There is no justi 
fication for assigning a teacher a full load of classes and then expecting 
him to put in much added time working with extracumcular activities 


HEAVY PROFESSIONAL DUTIES 

A recent favorable development is the movement toward democracy 
in school administration Democratic administration inevitably places 
additional burdens upon teachers There must be many more committee 
meetings, faculty meetings, and individual assignments than commonly 
exist under a centralized administration Some teachers ordinanly draw 
more than their share of such assignments These staff members need to 
have class loads lightened during the times they are heavily engaged m 
Such activities 

Teachers who sponsor such activities as glee club, orchestra, dramat 
ICS, and band often need protection from excessive community demands 
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for appearances of their organizations The same is tnie of the teacher 
who IS a good vocal soloist, speaker, or reader These teachers, if ex 
pected to engage in a large number of community programs, should have 
their teaching loads lightened accordingly 

The trend toward in service growth programs for teachers, by means 
of extension classes, cumculum projects, and expenmentation with 
teaching methods, is becoming more popular School systems must be 
careful, though, that teachers do not become overloaded with such ac- 
tivities Teaching is an exacting occupation, hard on the nerves and the 
emotions There is a limit to what teachers can carry above their regular 
classroom activities 

TECHNOLOGICAL AIDS 

In addition to the teacher aide plan, several significant expcnments 
in the use of technological aids have been sponsored in an effort to dem 
onstrate that larger classes can be handled effectively by teachers with 
out increasing the work load These experiments have involved the use 
of closed circuit TV teaching, with the regular classroom teacher having 
the benefit of a master TV teacher, a specialist m a given subject pre 
senting basic matenaJs They have involved team teaching, where a clus 
ter of teachers work as a team to improve the quality of instruction Also, 
the teaching machine, which is designed to relieve the teacher of much 
of the task of dnlJ on the fundamentals, has had wide expenmentation and 
use The extent to which these aids will relieve the excessive loads of 
teachers, and the most effective means of using them in the teaching pro 
fession, remain debatable questions to be resolved by sustained expen 
mentation and research 


P/iysico/ Conc/i7/ons 

fn this section will be discussed (he surroundings in wftrch teachers 
work These include the general atiractivencss of the buddings and 
grounds, the adequacy of buildings, rooms, furniture, and equipment, the 
noise outside the classroom, the amount of books and instructional ma 
tenals provided, the kind of rest rooms and toilets provided, and the work 
and storage facilities 

THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF SCHOOL SURROUNDtNGS 

Psychologists tell us that monotony and boredom are responsible for 
a girat deal of fatigue and that attractive surroundings help to prevent 
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these This being the case, drab, unattracUve buildings and grounds may 
add to the teacher’s load 

Teachers themselves can help to create attractive surroundings 
Shrubbery can be planted as pupil projects Perhaps the outside of a 
building is beyond the efforts of teachers m most instances, but the m 
side walls can sometimes be decorated with the help of the pupils, if no 

other method is readily available „ i. . 

There is no excuse for the barren, drab classrooms and halls that exist 
in some schools Any teacher with a little gumption and the desire to 
make them more pleasant can do so Likewise, there is little excuse for 
dingy, run down exteriors or muddy, unattractive grounds Surely any 
board of education can afford paint, grass seed, and a few ornamental 
shrubs The rest should not be too difficult 


THE ADEQUACY OF THE SCHOOL PLANT, FURNITURE. AND EQUIPMENT 

Studies in industry have repeatedly shown that output increases if the 
workers have comfortable surroundings, sufficient working space, effi- 
cient equipment, and adequate heat, light, and venUlation Like industrial 
workers, teachers cannot do theu- best if they do not have physical sur- 
roundings that will help them in their work 

Over twenty years ago Avenll wrote as follows “ 


The fact should not be lost sight of that cheerful and harmonious sur 
roundings, cotnfonable chairs and desks, ample illumination, and a general 
cleanliness, exert no small influence over the quality of work done m the school 
room Buildings in which the temperature is not permitted to climb over 65 
to 68®, that are well ventilated at all times, and whose individual rooms are 
made homelike and attractive by subdued color tones, beautiful pictures, and 
fresh flowers or plants are large factors in ihe promotion of good mental 
hygiene m those who spend their days wilhm their walls The school is the 
only really beautiful environment within the experience of many children 
(and, unfortunately, although it should not be so, it may often be more pleasant 
than the teachers living quarters), and from it they must absorb whatever 
standards of refinement and beauty they acquire The day will come when the 
schoolroom appointments wfll be at least as attractive and withal as comfortable 
as, say. the moving picture theatre and the club house Any reasonable 
equipment, m short, which would help to make the school premises phys 
icatly comfortable and mentally appealing should be forthcoming They 
^ve been bare and uncomfortable too long Factones and business offices 
have long since felt the need of providiag attractive quarters and lounginE 
rooms for their employees ® 


ytSTs? ”/'''"i™ii'i<iii Boam Honghloi. Mifflm Com 
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The marked influence of school housing conditions on the attitude of 
teachers toward their work was brought out in a phase of another DCT 
study “The group of teachers who reported fewest injunous housing con 
ditions on the average enjoyed teaching most Unquestionably, a teach 
er’s success in and enjoyment of teaching is largely conditioned by pleas 
ant and healthful school buildings 

ADEQUATE HEATING AND VENTILATION 

Only occasionally today does one find cold, drafty schoolrooms Usu 
ally they are too hot, if anything' We do sometimes find poor ventilation, 
as indicated by offensive odors, excessive warmth, and dust from chalk 
boards 

It should be pointed out that authorities do not now believe that a 
blower system for heat and ventilation is necessary Instead, the trend is 
toward unit heat and ventilation with radiators and intakes and outlets 
m each room Health authorities do not feel that open windows arc bad, 
as long as there are no drafts directly upon the children Given sufficient 
heat, teachers should be able to keep their rooms ventilated if they are 
provided with glass or boards set on a slant m the window so that the cold 
air will be directed upward Ventilation is mostly a matter of teacher con 
sciousness and responsibility 

CLEANLINESS 

It IS difficult, of course, to keep a school building as clean as it should 
be There is so much tracking m of mud by fittle feet and so many dirty 
hands to be washed At some times of the year it is just about impossible 
to keep the halls clean and the washbowls spotless Really, though, there 
IS no excuse for dirt in the school Seldom does a man custodian sweep 
or dust to suit women teachers, but children can be trained to help with 
the housekeeping The development of attitudes of responsibility and 
cleanliness is a task of the school The help of the children may even be 
extended to the halls and toilet rooms if necessary 

Teachers get a “lift" from clean sunxiundings and are depressed by 
dirty, smelly school buddings Schools with toilet room odors permeat 
ing the building, muddy halls, dusty furniture, and dark wooden floors 
are not conducive to the best work of pupils or teachers Such things in 
dicate careless or lazy custodians, weak administration, and a Jackadaisi 
cal public attitude TTiey also indicate teachers who are indifferent to 
proper learning climate 

“National Education Association Department of Classroom Teachers Ft/ ro T/aeA 
Ninth Yearbook Washington D C-. The AisociauoB. 1938 p 125 
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the adequacy of buildings 

Thvs is a difficult topic upon which to generalize, because the teacher 
IS so much more important than the surroundmgs Splendid teaching can 
take place in small rooms and poor buildings and poor teaching in the 
finest of buildings and the most adequate of rooms Still teachers are 
helped to do good work if they have favorable buildings and rooms Func 
tional surroundings make the teaching burden easier to carry 

The classrooms themselves should be large enough to permit all the 
usual activities that normally lake place We no longer believe in the 
standard classrooms of a decade ago Those 22 by 30 foot classrooms 
were too small They were barely large enough for a sitting listening type 
of school For pupil activity such as we have at the present time the rooms 
must either be much larger or else there must be separate workrooms 
Modern schoolrooms are equipped with a sink and niniung water, work 
benches, and a great deal of cupboard space for storage purposes The 
older building with the 22 by 30 classrooms can be made functional only 
by extensive alterauons 

Newer buildings feature outside entrances and toilet rooms for each 
classroom Lunchrooms particularly in consolidated schools, are almost 
a necessity Without them pupils must usually devour a cold lunch and 
eat in the classrooms Neither of these procedures is good 

A school library for the elementary as well as the secondary school 
contributes greatly to the learning situation of children By means of this 
storehouse of information and pleasure pupils can carry on more diversi 
fied units and projects than is otherwise possible If the school is not too 
crowded a classroom can always be con\erted into a library 

Laboratories for art, music, and science should be available m ele 
mcnlary schools as well as in high schools Equipped with the diversi 
fied materials needed by pupils and staffed with consultants who can 
help with various units and projects, these laboratories are of great assist 
ance m pupils worthwhile activities 


TEACHERS REST ROOMS 

Teachers also need to have a pUce to rest and relax m privacy A 
rocm or rooms decomted m pastel colors and furnished with a cot easy 

Italdd ’» “ "Kessity Preferably, the rest rooms 

should be connected with the toilet rooms for teachers 

WHAT KINO OF FURNITURE? 

Fixed furniture has been almost completely abandoned m new ele 
mentary school bu.ld.nps F.xed f„m,tnre reutrd" the modem iducalnal 
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program It cannot be altered to vary the deadly monotony of fixed rows 
It cannot be moved into circles for committee meetings It cannot be 
pushed together to make worktables. With fixed furniture, the whole 
climate is such that is is difficult to use the unit and project type of 
modem instruction Movable furniture need not be confined to new build 
mgs The oldest structure can be equipped with tables and chairs 

HOW MUCH AND WHAT EQUIPMENT’ 

Modem teaching demands much more equipment than was needed in 
the formal school A few decades ago about the only articles thought to be 
necessary for elementary classrooms were a set of blocks for the kinder 
garten, reading charts for the primary grades, and a large dictionary, a 
globe, and a set of maps for the later elementary grades The usual high 
school room had literally nothing m it except a teacher’s desk and chair 
and fixed seats, only the science, home economics, and manual training 
departments had any considerable amount of equipment 

Elementary classrooms now have a great variety of more or less per 
manent articles that are used tn their activities One usually finds ham 
mers, saws, planes, and drawkmves Typewnters and hectographs are 
not at all uncommon Aquanums, cananes. and even rabbits are found in 
many rooms Science kits and planetanums are far from rare Maps are 
of the latest and finest Most rooms have dictionaries and encyclopedias 
Some rooms have musical instruments, toys, and many other articles that 
children use in their homes 

High school classrooms generally do not refieci the same progress in 
supplying equipment as do elementary schoolrooms but they arc im 
proving Social studies teachers are now usually supplied with a vaneiy 
of the best maps, reference books, library books, and globes English 
rooms have a great deal in the way of reference materials Science, home 
economics, and shop rooms have added a great deal of additional equip 
ment Teachers are assisted in Iheir work by sufficient equipment Like 
craftsmen, they need tools with which to work 

SUPPLIES 

Such things as wood, nails, screws, cloth, paper, crajons, pencils, scis 
sors, and paste cost so little in comparison to the total school budget that 
It would seem to be poor economy to restnet their purchases, unless the) 
are being wasted or used unwisely It would be a^ut as sensible to tell 
a carpenter to acquire his nails b) extracting them from old lumber or b> 
picking them up around construction projects 

It also seems like poor economy lo restrict the purchase of supplies 
for science laborotoncs, music and instiumenis for the music classes. 
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wood tncta!, and other supplies for the shops, and food and doth for the 
homemaking lahoiatones Good workmen are entitled to all the tools that 
they can use e^ctently 

Books are needed m every classroom School libraries, valuable as 
they are, cannot care for all the book needs of classrooms Instead, every 
room should have its own small library of books pertaining to the daily 
work of the pupUs The central library can supplement, but it cannot 
wholly replace 


NOISE 

Over 27 percent of all the teachers who replied to the Health Question 
naire mentioned noise outside the classroom as a factor detnmental to their 
hesdlh These facts emphasize a rapidly growing problem of the machine 
age-one that comes from the “speeding up” processes of the modem world 
This mechaiucal age subjects the teacher, as it does all others, to increased 
nerve strain, as communities become more and more congested and people rely 
increasingly on noisy modem conveniences 

Noise reacts on the health of the teacher in more than one way It is not 
only a source of direct nervous irritation but also a hindrance to effective teach 
mg Noise distracts the attention of pupils, makes it difficult for them to hear, 
and m numerous other ways adds to the burden of classroom work 

Newer schools are being located in quiet neighborhoods and are being 
placed on ample sites that do not permit traffic close to the building 
Cities are shifting away from streetcars and elevated railways to buses 
and subways Noise campaigns arc being conducted m many localilfes 
Wall matenals of a deadening type can help a great deal in cutting 
down noise Noiseless floor coverings in the rooms and halls also help 
considerably Wooden floors, from the standpoint of noise, are the worst 
type that can be used 


The Right 
to Persona) Consideraf/on 


FAIR TREATMENT 

irrarntm «>' nebts of teachers to fair and humane 
treatment, to which Americans believe every person is entitled For 

s?ht,rd','tnct T'" 'bn personnel polices of a 

school district In enumerating the pnneiples upon which fair treatment 

“fftiJ p 129 
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IS founded, the study lists the following “ 

1 School systems should establish and maintain modem personnel 
procedures 

2 Personnel policies should be cooperatively developed by school 
board and staff and made available in written form 

3 Employment should be based upon professional qualifications 

4 New staff members should be thoroughly and sympathetically 
onented to the school system and its educational program 

5 The professional staff should be protected from unwarranted dis 
missal, demotion, or transfer 

6 Professional staff members should have the same personal free 
doms granted to citizens generally 

7 Personnel policies should provide procedures for settling individ 
ual grievances 

8 School facilities should be provided for the personal comfort and 
health of the staff 

9 Comprehensive and dependable personnel records should be main 
tamed as a part of ofTicial school records 

10 The organized profession should be recognized as rightfully con 
cemed with the welfare of its members, and as their official spokes 
man m all welfare matters 

PERSONAL FREEDOM 

Personal and academic freedom arc somewhat confused by both 
laymen and teachers An effort will be made, therefore, to clanfy these 
terms Under the head of personal freedom we shall include the right 
of the teacher to engage, without undue criticism, in the activities that 
respectable citizens make a part of their lives Such activities are not 
a part of the professional or business lives of cither teachers or other 
citizens of the community Normally, instead, they are leisure time ac 
tivities Academic freedom means the nght of the teacher to present 
material m his classes that rs pertinent to the topics being considered 
Tins has to do entirely with his professional life and is not connected 
With activitieyoutside of school hours 

DRESS 

Formerly, teachers were expected to dress conservatively Then 
teachers could often be distinguished by their appearance The women 

'«N»tJ 0 nal Educaljon Asioctaoon Depanment of ajatfoom Tcachm Coiuiix»ttri 

» ork for Quality Teaching op cit p 74 
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wore dresses of dark hue that were longer than those of ladies engaged 
m other occupations Makeup was frowned upon, or even forbidden 
Now, of course, teachers cannot be distinguished by their dress from 
any other group 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE 

Not too many years ago teachers in small towns were expected to 
attend church and assist in its activities Now, even m the most remote 
hamlets, there seems to he little discnminatvon because of religious 
faith, a teacher can choose his church with only his own conscience as 
a guide Teachers are also not generally required or expected to assist 
in church work They are welcome, of course, but their jobs do not de 
pend upon religious activities 


DRINKING 

During the early days of this country dnnking in moderation by 
teachers seems not to have been particularly frowned upon During the 
nineteenth century and first decades of this century, though, teachers 
were expected to lead somewhat punianical lives Dnnking was one 
thing that was absolutely forbidden to teachers The prohibition against 
all use of intoxicating beverages seems to be waning, apparently the 
public attitude is changing m general toward dnnking Few communities 
would condone drunkenness in teachers or approve dnnking in public 
by teachers, but there seems to be a growing attitude toward permitting 
teachers to dnnk in moderation as long as jt is done in pnvate A study 
sponsored by the NEA Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom 
found that school board rules, in areas reported by 16 1 per cent of 
teachers answenng the questionnaire, prohibited dnnking m public and 
that It was essentially prohibited by community pressure m communities 
represented by 47 per cent of other teachers This means that a total 
of almost two thirds of the school distncts employing the reporting teach 
crs ftown upon dnnking in public Dnnking m pnvate was prohibited 
by school board rules m the distncts employing 4 8 per cent of the teach 
ers and by community pressure m another 13 7 per cent Thus, a total 
of only about one fifth of the communities Frown upon dnnking in pn 
vate More and more the public is beginning to take the attitude that 
teachers may do anything that respectable citizens do 


C^mutec on Tenure and Academic Freedom 
^'•^Frffaomp/ihfPublcSchoatTeacher Washington DC The Association 1951 
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SMOKING 

Except m isolated instances, there has been no great amount of 
displeasure over smoking m private by men teachers Until the twenties, 
women seldom smoked cigarettes It was not respectable during the 
early days of this century for a woman to smoke Now, smoking by 
women is almost universally accepted Most people would object to 
teachers smoking at school or before the children in their rooms, but 
would place no other prohibition upon this practice 

In the study just referred to, 4 8 per cent of the teachers reported 
that smoking in public is forbidden by school board rules, while another 
18 5 per cent indicated that community pressure forbids it There seems 
to be no pressure at all against smoking m pnvate Apparently, again, 
teachers can do just about anything that any respectable citizen can do 
Only 6 per cent of the teachers felt any restnction on dancing, and but 
4 per cent on playing cards 

LIVING OUTSIDS THE COMMUNITY 

There is still objection in some areas to teachers living outside the 
community where they teach The study referred to indicated that some 
7 per cent of teachers fell that they were under obligation, because of 
either school board rules or community pressures, to live m the dis 
tnct where they were teaching The study found, for example, that 5 per 
cent of the teachers (almost as many as felt pressure to live in the commo 
nity) felt under some obligation to do their buying locally 

It IS doubtful that any such pressure will ever again become at all 
common It is a sign of msulanly In these days of rapid transit, people 
often live many miles from iheir work Many times they commute 40, 

50, or even 100 miles Loyalties now embrace large communities rather 
than small ones 

LIVING IN APARTMENTS 

Time was when women teachers were not permitted to live b> them 
selves in an apartment Instead they were compelled to room in a home 
This, too, was a remnant of the days when teachers were expected to 
maintain standards of conduct quite difTereni from those of the general 
population Not only were they expected to mainiam higher standards, 
but they were surrounded with such walls that they found it almost impos 
sible to violate community ideas about teachers’ conduct and morals 
The study quoted above indicated that only about 3 percent of Ihe teach 
ers now have such prohibitions placed on their residence 
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PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 


The same study indicated that 1 1 3 per cent of teachers are employed 
bv districts having school board rules that prohibit acceptance of part- 
time work outside of school hours Another 2 4 per cent of the teachers 
reported that community pressures make it very difficult to accept out- 
side employment in spare time This makes a total of 13 7 pe*’ cent ot 
teachers reporting opposition to part time work outside school hours 
Many teachers feel that the placing of rcstnctions upon part time employ- 
ment outside school hours is a violation of personal freedom The prob- 
lem is not entirely one of personal freedom Other issues are involved 
The pnncipal ones are as follows 

1 Can teachers do justice to their school duties if they have part time 
outside jobs'> 

2 Are teachers’ salaries low enough to justify some married men’s 
complaint that they cannot support their families on the take 


home pay that the schools provide'^ 

3 Does the holding of part time outside jobs by some teachers tend 
to hold down the salaries of all? Does it hold back improvement 
m working conditions for everybody? 

4 Granted that the holding of outside, part time jobs is generally 
harmful to children and to other teachers, should the practice be 
prohibited by board of education rules? 


Academic freedom 


INTRODUCTION 

A large number of teachers and some lay citizens are concerned 
about the academic freedom of school staffs By academic freedom is 
usually meant the nght of the teacher to present the truth as he sees it 
Initial consideration would leave little doubt as to the nght of the 
teacher to present the truth Unfortunately, people do not agree upon 
what the truth is, and there arc sidl many individuals and organizations 
who are intolerant m respect to views or beliefs that do not agree with 
iheirs What is the truth to some may be rank heresy to others 

Historically there have been many cases of insistence that teachers 
present certain attitudes or beliefs held by a dominant group, or at least 
refrain from inculcating contrary attitudes or beliefs In some school 
systems there have been pressntes to glonfy our free enterprise system 
as an absolute, and to discount the aims nnd pnnciples of labor organiza 
tions Teachers have sometimes lost their positions because ot then 
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refusal to leach certain beliefs or attitudes held by dominant groups of 
school patrons 

Certainly the schools should not be dominated by any group to such 
an extent that a teacher who dared to present a differing political, reli 
gious, racial, or economic viewpoint would be denied promotion or e\en 
might be dismissed A democratic form of government can exist only 
when minonty groups are protected m their right of life, liberty, hap- 
piness, and freedom of speech Emphasis upon freedom to learn, the 
freedom of pupils to search for the truth, cannot be denied at one point 
without endangermg the search at all points 

And yet there must be one exclusion No one has the right to use a 
public school to advocate the overthrowing or changing of our govern 
mem by force or by any other means except that of the ballot box As 
one writer has said, “Freedom of speech should exist except when one 
advocates something which would destroy that freedom of speech ' 
At the present time resistance to the principle of academic freedom 
seems to be tied up with fear of communism The fear of infiltration of 
Communists and communistic ideas, which has been prevalent in the 
United States in recent years, is real But that fear, while doubtless alert 
mg the people to subtle tactics of some subversives among us, has had 
some adverse effects on the freedom of teachers and students to search 
for truth One unwholesome result has been the inclination of groups 
and individuals to tabcl any idea not expressed by them as “subversise “ 
Thus, such a label has frequently been applied to loyal and devoted Amcr 
leans who were liberal thinkers or who freely discussed m the classroom 
ideas that some group didn’t like A peculiar twist to this dangerous 
trend has been the labeling of persons so accused, even after their com 
plete loyalty has been proved, as “controversial *’ And some have been 
dismissed from positions because, as a result of unfounded charges, they 
had become controversial figures This, of course, is a perversion of 
freedom— freedom of inquiry, freedom to teach and learn And, long 
sustained, it would destroy the idea of freedom of inquiry and speech 
Communism, of course, causes us great concern Afosf citizens 
are fnghtened by its insidious efforts to indoctrinate and to plant its 
representatives in key positions Teachers should have academic free 
dom, but how far should this go*^ \niat are the justifiable limitations 
on academic freedom’ "nicsc questions are of grave concern 

FEW COMMUNISTIC TEACHERS 

All available evidence indicates that there are \cry few teachers in 
American schools who are communistic or even socialistic 

The type of young person who goes into teaching has a lot to do with 
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this Most prospective teachers come front the middle classes f“™=rS’ 
merchants, and professional people The middle classes, from which 
most teachers come, are perhaps as little likely as any group to embrace 
communistic or socialistic doctnnes 

The National Education Association has set forth its views on teach 
mg about communism and the employment of Communists in the follow 
mg language 


As a measure of defense against our most potent threat, our Amencan 
schools should teach about communism and all forms of totalitanamsm, 
mcluding the pnociples and practices of the Soviet Umon and the Communist 
Party m the United States Teachmg about communism docs not mean ad 
vocacy of communism Such advocacy should not be permitted in Amencan 
schools At the same time the National Education Association condemns the 
careless, incorrect and unjust use of such words as “red ’ and “communist 
to attack teachers and other persons who in point of fact are not communist, 
but who merely have views different from those of their accusers 

Members of the Communist Party should not be employed m our schools 


CHILDREN NEED THE FACTS 


Social studies teachers and all others need to present the facts to 
children They cannot work effectively with “bogeymen** complexes 
Children cannot be trained to think scientihcally oo the one hand and, 
on the other hand, to believe in fames and demons The modem genera 
tion IS accustomed to forming conclusions based on the available ev 
idcnce We should not expect them to believe in the evils of communism 
without presenting to them the facts about the principles and practices 
of communism We need not fear for the future of our form of life as 
long as it is given a fam chance for full discussion along with other poht 
ical and social systems 

The facts should be set forth as objectively as possible Teachers 
should not twist them m any direction or use their influence to cause an 
interpretation not justified by the data. This poses a diCBcult problem for 
teachers, but most of them meet it successfully Social studies teachers 
have the most difficult problem of any instructors Inevitably an occa 
sional teacher slips m one direction or the other We should not be loo 
cntical when there is not a deliberate mtent back of them actions 

The public, too, needs to understand the problems faced by the school 
in connection with teaching the facts about communism They should 
realize that schools cannot work in a vacuum nor can they be expected 
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to Withhold pertinent data. Democracy will not suffer if its pnnciples 
and accomplishments are presented fairly in companson to the various 
isms ” The National Education Association has expressed itself on 
this point as follows " 

The Association advocates the right to unfettered leaching which will 
aid the child to adjust himself to his environment and to changing social 
conditions through the development of habits of sound thinking The funda 
menial pnnciples of Amencan democracy and world cooperation demand 
that students he informed concerning controversial issues 


LOYALTY OATHS 

There has been considerable discussion of the pros and cons of the 
so called loyalty oaths now often being exacted of teachers in public 
elementary and secondary schools and colleges Except for New York 
City teachers, most of the controversy has come in college circles 
although only a relatively few colleges and universities have taken such 
action The Board of Regents of the University of California ordered 
Its instructional staff to take such an oath A number refused, and their 
dismissal was ordered An appeIlate>coun decision ordered their re 
msiatement This decision was appealed to the state Supreme Court 
by (he Board of Regents While the case was still before the Supreme 
Court, the Board of Regents on October 19,1951, rescinded the loyalty 
oath requirement. Several states have passed Jaws requiring the loyalty 
oath of all state employees 

The requirement of a loyalty oath is much more common for public 
elementary and secondary teachers A study made in 1949 by the Na 
tional Education Association Committee on Tenure and Academic Free 
dom found that twenty five states and Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the District of Columbia required, either by statute or by board rcgula 
tions, that teachers take an oath of allegiance or otherwise satisfy the 
employing agencies that they are loyal to the government of the Untied 
States In 1961 a total of twenty four slates and the D/stnetof CoJum 
bia and Puerto Rico required as a prerequisite to the issuance of a teach 
er s certificate, that the applicant take an oath of allegiance or lo>aIt> 

‘Vind p 365 

••National Education Aisociation Commiliee on Tenure and Academic Freedom 
Teachers Oaths and Related State Retfutrements Wa^hintrfon DC TTie Ar^cviafion 

AmwirongandT M Stifmeit A \tenuai on Cenificat on Requirerrenttf^ 
School Personnel in the United Stares 1961 cd Wa^tnnfton DC Nafii>i«tCom'-m/on 

on Teacher Education and Profe»»K«ul Standardf National Edocatioft A»»ocutK>n 
1962 Table XI p 33 
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The texts of the loyalty oaths are so vancd as to make generahzatTOn 
impossible Some are simply statements that the applicant will support 
the Constitution of the United States and of the stale in which the ap 
phcant is to teach Others require the teacher to swear that he is not and 
has not been a member of the Communist Party of the United States 
These oath tequiTements have caused great controversy why^ ror 

several reasons , 

In the first place is the question whether an oath has any real value 
m roouog out subversives President Warner of Carnegie Tech, while 
testifying before a committee of the Pennsylvania Legislature had this 
to say 


I do not know of a single subversive engaged m the Communist conspiracy 
who has been weeded out by an applicauon of the non-communist oath Our 
colleges and universities can keep their own houses m order ” 


Teachers generally feel that they are singled out to take an oath not 
required of all government employees or private citizens in leadership 
positions To some teachers the oath seems like an insult, although the 
lawmakers purport to feel that it is necessary from teachers because 
they are the ones who have the real opportunity to influence defenseless 
and impressionable children 


BARRING OP COMMUNISTS FROM TEACHING 

Closely connected with the loyalty oath is the question of eliminating 
from pubhc school teaching positions all who are or have been members 
of the Commumst Party of the United Stales 

At the 1949 Representative Assembly of the National Education 
Association, held at Boston, July 3-7, the Educational Policies Commis 
Sion presented a report including the following statement 

Members of the Communist Party of the United States should not be 
employed as teachers Such membership wi the opiiuon of the Educational 

Policies Commission involves adherence to doctnoe awl disapUrvescrMr,pl«tety 

inconsistent with the principles of freedom on which American education 
depends Such membership and the accompanying surrender of intellectual 
integrity render an individual unfit to discharge the duties of a teacher m this 
country ** 


Bluc.t.on Dcp.mi.tnl rf H.ghtr Education Concerning 

Academic Freedom College and University Bulletin November 1951 4 2 

EduMimna^“^P^r« and Amenean Association of School Administrators 

w.rsi “T” 
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Although the report was attacked in a djscussion-group heanng and 
again on the floor of the convention all but five of the 2.822 delegates 
voted not only to receive and file the report, but to approve it 
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Professional 
Working Conditions 
for Teachers 

II. TEACHER LEAVES, NON-WAGE 
BENEFITS, POLITICAL RIGHTS 

INVOLVED jn the problems of providing professional 
working conditions for teachers are many factors that are indirect and 
incidental Nevertheless, they are important ones, m fact, they arc 
essential to rounding out a total climate in which the professional teacher 
can function with maximum cfTcctivcncss The factors recommended m 
this chapter arc not easily classified Some ore frequently called ‘ fnngc 
benefits,” and some involve human nghis All arc a part of the conditions 
under which teaching is done 

This chapter, therefore, svill include treatment of several factors more 
or less penphera) to actual working conditions, such as lca\ cs of absence 
of several types, group insurance programs, and political rights of teach 
ers 
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Leave-of‘Absence Provisions 


Workers who are paid on an hourly basis often have no sick leave 
allowances They are paid for the acuta! number of hours they work 
If they are sick, take time off for pnvate business or to attend a lunerat, 
or are sent home because there is no work to be done, they arc not paid 
for the time missed On the other hand, they receive time and a half 
for hours worked in excess of the standard forty hour work week on 
Saturdays and Sundays, or even double lime for work on lega! holidays 
Salaried workers are those who receive a fixed amount per week or 
per month Professional workers are paid a salary Professional cm 
ployees, as a rule, are not paid extra if they work more hours than the 
standard amount, even if this extra labor involves time put tn on Sat 
urdays, Sundays or holidays, the theory being that professional cm 
ployees are paid to perform the duties of a given job and that they will 
perform the required services without regard to the time element or other 
factors Generally, there is no reduction in their salancs for a reasonable 
amount of absence because of personal illness sickness in the immediate 
family personal business or funerals 

Teachers are salaried, professional workers Universally, they re 
ceive an annual salary paid on a monthly, semimonthly, or weekly basis 
Until relatively recent times, though, they were often not paid if they were 
absent from school for even such an unavoidable cause as personal 
illness In addition to sick leave provisions, some other types of leave 
such as absence for personal business sabbatical leave, and vacations 
will also be described 


JUSTIFICATIONS FOR SICK LEAVE PROVISIONS FOR TEACHERS 

Trade, industry, and government have two justifications for sick 
leave allowances The first is humamtanamsm It is felt only fair to pay 
employees when they miss work because of illness Illness is inevitable, 
and the only fair thing seems to be to prevent employees from worrying 
ifotftfi ^oss dI salary Sick leave provisions have become a part of en 
lightened labor policies of the twentieth century The employer has some 
degree of responsibility for the welfare of his employees The second 
reason is economic employees with adequate sick leave allowances are 
happier and better satisfied and hence do better work Sick leave thus 
can bejustified on a dollars and cents basis * 

er! Tho hlvl f should be proteeted from teach 
ers who have colds or other commumcable diseases Furthermore if 
pupds are to have adequate edocatmaai service, they must have teachem 
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who are at their physical, social, and emotional best Teachers who are 
tll cannot furnish such service 

There is still another reason for sick leave provisions for teachers 
that IS the probability that teachers may catch many of the colds, vi 
ruses, and other communicable diseases earned by the chfldren uith 
whom they come in contact in school Teachers are constantly exposed 
to a considerable number of children who seem to have every conceiv 
able form of communicable disease, from the common cold to the mumps, 
whooping cough, measles, and diphtheria. It is doubtful if factory, 
store, or office workers run this nsk to such an extent For one thing, 
they do not come into such close contact with other human beings For 
another thing, most of them are not exposed to as many different individ 
uals as are teachers Illness thus seems to be much more of an occupa 
tional hazard for teachers than for most occupational groups 

Teachers are now much concerned with the problem of proper sick 
leave provisions Largely because of their interest and efforts, constant 
improvement has been made in recent years m the conditions under w hich 
sick leave is granted and m (he protection that is afforded 

Sick leave provisions for teachers reflect a wide variety of practices, 
ranging from no allowance whatsoever in a few school systems to a 
cumulative allowance of pay to an unlimited number of days m others 
While some rural schools and some of the smaller city school systems 
make no provisions to pay teachers who lose time because of illness, 
the (rend is toward the providing of such protection by school districts 
A study of (he practices of 3 543 urban school districts IpopuJaiion 
2,500 and above) m 1956 revealed that 98 per cent of the distnets report 
mg had provided for sick leave with full salary for a specified number 
of days * The median number of days with full salary was ten (two 
school weeks) The number of days of sick leave w ith full pay ranged from 
less than five to more than thirty Only seventeen districts (1 percent) 
reported no sick leave provision with pay Often distnets reported 
sick leave with less than full pay, or full salary less pay of a substitute 
About 91 per cent of the reporting distnets permit accumulation of 
unused sick leave from year to year, thus basing total sick leave ac 
cnimg to a given teacher on the length of service The range of such 
accumulations was from less than ten da>s lo two hundred da)s or 
more The median number of days that teachers may accumulate ranged 
from thirty days m the smaller distnets to ninety days in the largest 
Rogers has classified five types of sick leave provisions for teachers 
as follows Ml) sick leave with full pa>. (2) sick leave with full paj 
cumulative. (3) leave with full pa> with additional da>s ai reduced 


'N»tion»t Education AsaocatKwt Oimton Traehf^r Fertonftrl Froctiftt 

Vrhan School DiUHcU /W5-J6 Special Memo. Wavhinr on DC The A*»ocuf»n. 
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oav (4) leave at full pay. cumulative \Mth additions at part pay. and 
(^5) leave at part pay * In practice there arc still other plans m opera 
tion but a descnption of the aforementioned plans will suflice 

Sick leave with full pay means just what the name implies that the 
teacher will be paid in full for absences due to illness up to a certain 
number of days Whether or not such an arTanscmcnl is satisfactory de- 
pends to a large extent upon the number of days of absence for which the 
school board will grant pay A common practice in city school systems 
IS to allow sick leave with full pay up to ten days m any one year There 

are however many districts that allow only three or five days of leave 

In the past few years there has been a tendency on the part of boards 
of education to adopt cumulative plans As indicated in the above sur 
vey, the most common cumulative allowance at present is from thirty to 
ninety days, although some distnets provide for cumulative leaves with 
pay ranging as high as from ninety to two hundred days For example, the 
Board of Education at Port Huron, Michigan, has adopted the following 
policy ‘An employee absent from duty on account of personal illness or 
injury shall be paid his full salary for the period of such absence, not to 
exceed five days m any one year, excepting where additional time has 
accumulated Each employee shall have placed to his credit the number of 
days sick leave not used during the year The maximum number of ac 
cumulated days shall be 30 ” 

There are many vanations on the cumulative plan Some cities have 
a schedule whereby the number of days that a teacher can accumulate 
depends upon the years of teaching expenence An example of this sort 
of arrangement is afforded by the City of New York 

The advantages of the cumulative plans arc quite apparent They per 
nut a longer period of protection for the teacher There is at least one 
disadvantage in a cumulative system the cumulative plan gives a reward 
m the form of cumulative beneflt to those who are not absent This may 
easily encourage teachers to remain m Iheir classrooms when they are 
not well When this happens, children may suffer 

Another arrangement for illness provides leave with full pay for a 
certain number of days with additional days at reduced pay Foe eTascplft, 
the board may allow full pay for ten days of illness and half pay for an 
additional twenty days of sickness Or the board may pay in full for ten 
days and then allow the difference between the teacher s pay and the pay 
of the substitute for an additional period of days The additional penod 
ranges from ten days to as high as ninety days or indefinitely 

A variation of the above plan provides that the leave at full pay may be 


*JamMF Rogw TheWelfarecftheTeach^rUl 
* Washington DC 


Department of the Interior, Office 
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cumulative, although the additions at part pay may not be so regarded 
For example, a school board may allow ten days at full pay, cumulate c 
up to thirty days, with an additional sixty-day penod in which the teacher 
receives his salary less the pay of the substitute 

There are still school systems that allow half pay up to a certain maxi 
mum number of days The trend, thou^, is away from this sort of prac 
tree 

But studies indicate that tliere is no one sick leave plan that has been 
accepted everywhere In practice, there are hundreds of vanalions from 
the ones that have been discussed 

CRITICISMS OP SICK LEAVE PLAN 

The cumulative sick leave plans now in existence are cntJci 2 ed by 
some teacher groups on the ground that they afford insufficient protection 
to the beginning teacher who is unfortunate enough to be ill for several 
weeks dunng the first year of his employment Thus, a beginning teacher 
im^t contract diphthena, which would mean an absence of se\eral 
weeks He could be paid for only part of the time lost , » hereas a teacher 
who had been in the system for several years would probably have 
enough days accumulated to carry him over such a penod of illness 

A more frequent and valid cnucism is that teachers are often not pro 
tected against loss of time because of senous illness and death in the 
family With the exception of quarantine, some plans do not permit 
teachers to be paid if their wives, children, or parents are so ill that it 
IS necessary to remain out of school, or if attendance at a funeral is neces 
sary Certainly teachers should be protected from loss of pay because of 
absences due to such causes 

To cover such situaoons, (here is a growing trend tonard income 
protection insurance for teachers Recent figures indicate that about 10 
per cent of urban school distncts of 30 000 population and aboNc pay 
pan of the premiums for such insurance for teachers ’ 

LEAVE FOR PERSONAL BUSINESS 

Some plans also provide that teachers can be paid for a limited number 
of days per year (usually two to five) required for personal business 
For example, it may be necessary to go to another city to sell a house, 
settle an estate, or attend a court case or heanng. Often in such cases 

•Natfonal Education Astocuiion Rrwaxch Di'nion, “School Dntnc« That Pay 
Part of the Premiunw for Certain Inswwve Propan* Cosenn* School I>rrIo>cri 
Research Memo 196! 23 Wa'hinfion D C. The Asiociatioti. June 1961 Urr » 
Ithed) 
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CL . .e hi» naid while away from the school, he IS required to 

“b'!,'; ftXend towd cotUiuk situauon well underway Table 
XXXVIl indicates the number and per cent of school districts m 383 
ernes of over 30000 population that make some provision for types of 
leave of absence other than sick or maternity 


TABLE XXXVIl 


Reasons for Which Teccheri May Bo Absent 
for Brief Periods Without toss of Foil Salary- 
aaa school Olstncls over 30,000 in Population, 
1955-56 

Totals 


V « t wKaaU 253 

Attend ng cducai anal "’•ct ngi 26A 

Commun ly l#fv «• '25 

Court 

lury duty *52 

Nat anal Oufltd or r««*rv« <n I toty duty t^O 

Oeatit In mmed ala tom ly 361 

lllneM In mm«d at* tom ly 261 

Rel 4 oui hal doyi 128 

M leollanaaui rtatom 22 


66 

69 

33 

47 

40 

37 

94 

63 

36 

19 


S 0 wr<« Nat anel (4u<oi sn 4u«< at on RsMorcS 0 <■ t en oad Am* Icon Asiec at en of 
ScKoal Adm n , ra ori laa t, ot AAf«cc« an, la TaaeSan 1955 55 tdveo anal 

R. <er()i S«rv<a Crculor Na 7 1955 WoihlnR on DC Thi Aivoc at on Augutl 1956 
TsbIaS p i 


TEACHERS OBLIGATIONS 

Obviously, teachers are obligated not to abuse sick leave allowances 
The purpose of a sick leave plan is pnmanly to protect children from a 
teacher who is ill or from one whose morale is low because of the threat 
of loss of pay constantly hanging over his head If teachers report being 
sick and are then seen shopping or attending shows or social events, the 
plan may be placed in jeopardy Exceptional cases of this sort are not 
unknown where the inconsiderate actions of a few tend to discredit the 
idea of sick leave Best of all ig the development of high professional 
attitudes that reject any thought of using sick leave for any purpose other 
than the one for which it is intended 
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MATERNITY LEAVE 

Many school boards gram maternity leave to teachers Teachers on 
maternity leave are not paid during theu* absences from school as a 
general rule, but are assured the right to return to their teaching positions 
after a stated period of absence (generally one year) In the NEA Re 
search Division study previously cited^ 1,020, or 67 per cent, of the 
reporting distncts had some provision for maternity leave 

At one time many school boards adopted rules prohibiting the employ 
ment of mamed women teachers Now the trend is definitely toward 
provisions for mamed women, which enable them to live normal lives 
without jeopardizing their employment as teachers In 1955-56, 96 per 
cent of the reporting school distncts employed mamed women “ 

In the employment of teachers there should be but one consideration 
that of furnishing the best possible educational service to children It is 
now recognized that mamed teachers m many instances are better ad 
justed emotionally and socially than some single ones, and for that reason 
the mamed woman may be a better teacher Schools can ill afford to lose 
their good teachers, so maternity leaves seem to be justified 

PROVISIONS FOR VACATION LEAVE FOR TEACHERS 

Vacations with pay, in the ordinanly understood sense, arc not com 
mon for teachers, except for brief penods at Chnstmas and Easter This 
is because teachers are employed and paid for a nine or ten month school 
year Some teachers still receive nine or ten paychecks per year, but the 
trend is toward payment on a twelve month basis Often teachers are 
now paid on a monthly or semimonthly basis throughout the entire year 
TTiis merely represents a change in which the pay for nine or ten months 
is divided into twelve or twenty four installments This does not neces 
sanly mean that teachers have been discriminated against in the past 
Traditionally, no provisions have been made for extended vacations dur 
ing the months when school is m session If the teacher signs a contract 
to teach for fen school months (forty weeks), there are twelve weeks left 
for self improvement or vacation TTic teacher on a nine month contract 
has sixteen weeks left for other purposes 

THE TWELVE MONTH SALARY PLAN 

Teachers rightly expect a salary large enough to permit them to li\c 
throughout the year without the necessity of taking a part timejob dunng 

‘Nalional Education Assocution Research DviJion Tracker Pfnonntl Fracilees 
t/rban School Dtstnefs 1935-36 op ett p 17 
*tbd p t5 
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the summer The occupational strams of teaching require long peri^ods 
for sustained rest and for additional studying and planning A few school 
systems expect teachers to work throughout the year Dunng the time 
between the closing of school and August 1, they may assist with the 
summer recreation program, prepare curriculum materials, or improve 
themselves by travel or attendance at summer school If a three year 
cycle IS established for these activities, boredom should be avoided and 
work distnbuted equally 

There have been m recent years, largely because of the senous short 
age of teachers, proposals to conduct twelve month schools on the as 
sumption that one staff of teachers could serve up to one half more chil 
dren by staggenng the terms These proposals assume that teachers 
should work throughout the year, as do employees m other fields This 
assumption overlooks the severe strains received m teaching that are 
not experienced in other occupations The twelve month term has been 
tried in a number of places and generally has not found favor with 
parents, children, or teachers 

Superintendents and other administrative personnel sometimes take 
vacations during the school year In such cases the officials usually work 
on a twelve month basis with the understanding that they shall take vaca 
tions at times when their duties are comparatively light Superintendents 
of large cities may find that they must be on the job m the summer to look 
after repairs, purchasing supplies, and the employment of new teachers 
The winter months may be the time that they can most readily be spared 


SABBATICAL LEAVES 

These are granted to teachers for the purpose of further study or pro 
fessional growth activities The term comes from the practice of requiring 
beforehand at least seven years of service to the school system or college, 
and the leave may recur only at seven year intervals of service The 
practice ongmated with colleges and universities, but is beginning to be 
employed extensively by public school systems A sampling study of 
practices of 133 institutions was made m 1959® The sample included 
twenty four urban school districts (of 500 000 population and over) 
thirty one colleges and universities, thirty seven state departments of 
education, and forty state education associations Three fourths of the 
school systems and colleees, 22 per cent ot the state departments, and 
12 per cent of the state associations reported the existence of sabbatical 
leave plans 
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Procedures and regulations governing sabbatical leaves vary rather 
widely according to the type of institution, but there are many common 
alities Some of the typical provisions are 

1 Seven years of service to the school system or six years to colleges 
IS prerequisite to eligibility 

2 Substitute teachers and college teachers of instructor s rank are 
not eligible 

3 The length of the leave is either a semester (half calendar year) or 
school year (calendar year) 

4 In school systems typical pay is half salary, in colleges (71 per 
cent) It is full pay 

5 The obligation to return to service after the sabbatical is recognized 
and observed almost without exception 

6 Advance approval of the program of activities to be earned on 
dunng the sabbatical year is virtually a universal requirement 

7 The normal salary increment and other benefits, such as retirement 
and life insurance, are guaranteed the person on leave 

8 A miyoniy of the schools and institutions permit the person on 
leave to accept employment or fellowships to supplement income 

9 The purposes for which leave is granted are typically study, travel, 
restoration of health research, writing, teaching m other institutions 

PROFESSIONAL SERVICE LEAVES FOR TEACHERS 

Teachers are sometimes elected to important stale and national edu 
cationaf positions that require almost full time service for a year or two 
Examples would be the presidency of a state education association the 
National Education Association, the NBA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, a state department of classroom teachers, or such an organi 
zation as the Association for Childhood Education International 

Some school systems have so valued professional recognition m the 
election of one of their teachers that they have freed the tenchcr from all 
classroom service while paying his salary m full Others have provided 
substitutes for the days that the teacher must be absent without any 
deduction m salary Some professional oiganizations, the NEA Depart 
ment of Classroom Teachers, for example, pay the salary of their prcsi 
dents dunng the year that they must ^ almost completely awn) from 
their regular jobs 

The National Education Association suggests the following as dcsir 
able features of extended professional leave plans 

’National Education As'ociaiion Department of Cla^'room Teacher* and Research 
Oi>ition Ttocher Lea\ft pf Afiitnre D««cif«K( n Pamphlel No 7 Waihioirton D C 
The Association 1945 pp 15-16 
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1 Teachers must have rendered service m the district for seven consecu 
live years before being ehgible for the extended professional improvement 

2 Numbers of teachers on leave for study and travel are limited to 1 per 

cent of the professional staff , 

3 Applications outlining the plans of the teachers for the periods of 
absence must be submitted to the supenntendent for consideration suggestion 
and approval 

4 Some part of the regular salary but not exceeding a specified amount 
IS to be paid during the year of leave 

5 The teacher retains senionty retirement and tenure rights as if he were 
in regular employment 

6 The teacher is required to prepare and submit to the supenntendent 
monthly and final reports desenbing the work or travel and the benefits re 
ceived 

7 The teacher agrees to return to service for 3 period of three years 
following the leave or else must return all or part of the amount received from 
the board of education while on leave 


AHENDANCE AT CONVENTIONS HAVE PROVISIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 

Ift the past, teachers have enviously watched superintendents leave 
on a week’s tnp to the annual convention of the Amencan Association 
of School Administrators, usually with expenses paid by the local school 
distncl Teachers observed that supennlendents also attended a number 
of other state and national meetings 

Not only were supennlendents enabled to attend such meetings, but 
so were pnncipals, supervisors business managers, and other adminis 
trative personnel, but provisions for classroom teachers to attend con 
ventions were the exception rather than the rule That situation, however, 
IS changing rapidly • More and more it is becoming the practice among 
school supennlendents to give teachers time off with pay, occasionally 
with expenses paid out of school funds, to attend state and national 
conventions of associations to which they belong In Table XXXVII it 
is indicated that 264, or 69 per cent, of the 383 reporting school distncts 
permit such attendance without loss of full salary Particularly does 
this trend apply to teachers who have been chosen as members of im 
portani state or national committees and commissions, as officers of pro 
fessional organizations, or who arc to appear on programs of these 
organizations If it is important for administrators to get new ideas, it 
IS worthwhile for teachers to get them, too The classroom is where most 
educational service is given A chief function of administration is to 
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Stimulate the improvement of classroom procedures Hence, the practice 
IS growing of making provisions for classroom teachers lo attend the 
meetings of their professional associations on school time and with some 
reimbursement of expense This growing practice is justified on the basis 
of improved instruction for the school system involved, it is really an 
in service growth device for teachers, from which children reap great 
benefits In seeking proper working conditions, teachers feel it proper to 
emphasize acceptance of the principle of the nght of participation m the 
activities of state and national conventions of their professional organiza 
tions 

OTHER TYPES OF LEAVE 

Other types of teacher leaves for which many school distncts are now 
making some provision are professional study, travel, and exchange 
teaching The majonty of distncts probably make no provision for any 
salary payments dunng these leaves, but a few pay full salary and many 
provide half salary, or full salary less pay of a substitute In practically 
all such leaves the teacher retains his place on the salary schedule, retire 
ment, and other fnnge benefits, as though he were actually performing his 
normal services in his school distnct 


Insurance for Teachers 

The increasing complexity of life, population growth, and other factors 
have given increasing emphasis in recent years lo protective services for 
employee groups, including teachers These arc fringe benefits, usually m 
the form of group insurance of one type or another As a general rule, 
group insurance plans are considerably cheaper than individual ones and 
this helps to explain the growing use of the former Types of group in 
surance that are now available lo most teachers, through their school 
distncts or professional organizations or both, are accident, health 
hospitalization, suigical, life, and personal liability (against damage suits 
due to pupil iryunes) Table XXXVIII indicates the extent to which these 
types of insurance are provided m the 426 largest school districts of the 
United States According to Table XXXVIII, hospitalization is the most 
frequently provided with 411, or 96 per cent, of the distncts having 
this type of insurance for teachers. 371 (87 per cent) base surgical 
insurance, 353 (83 per cent) have health insurance 346 (81 per cent) 
have accident insurance. 174 (41 per cent) ha\e liability, and 163 (38 
per cent) have life insurance All types of insurance except personal 
liability arc most frequently paid for by the teacher 
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TABU XXXVIII 

Types of Insuronee Proletlion lor Teachers in 
School Districts over 30,000 in Population in 1955-56 


TOTALS 

Cost Borne B/ 
(Number of Districts) 



t9 
t2 
t7 
14 
U 
t2 
3 
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While data is not available, it is known that many teachers, perhaps a 
majority, carry such insurance through their slate education associations 
In 1961, for example, certain state education associations made avail 
able to their members the types of insurance indicated in Table XXXIX 
In addition, the NEA inaugurated m 1961-62 a voluntary term life 
insurance program for its members who were also members of their 
respective state education associations 


Acc dent 34« 

Health 323 

HoipttolMton dll 

Swrg col 371 

Lite 163 

L ob I ty 174 

Other Tvoet 72 


81 275 52 

83 337 4 

96 395 9 

87 349 8 

38 116 11 

41 61 101 

17 18 51 


Income-Tax Deduction 
for Educational Expenses 


The Internal Revenue Service in its interpretation of the Internal 
Revenue Code (income tax law passed by Congress) ruled m 1958 that 
teachers were entitled to deduct certain expenses for further study, under 
the provisions of business expense allowed, to indwidoals onii firms en 
gaged m pnvate business For the first two years of the application of 
this ruling there was great confusion among teachers and, indeed, among 
the various district offices of the Internal Revenue Service, regarding the 
meaning of the interpretation In 1960. this ruling was clanfied as 
follows 


Na,n l» teblf XXX X, p 311 
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TABLE XXXIX: Types of Insurance Made Available to Members 
of State Education Associations in 1960 
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States 
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Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Diatnct of Columbia 
Florida 



KJioce liling 
Seut^ Carolina 
Sou'll OaVota 
Tenneaee 
Teiaj 
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1 Oecfuctible Expenses of Teachers Expenses of attending classes 
workshops and other educational meetings (during sabbatical leave or 
otherwise) are deductible if the teacher incurred them in order to meet 
requirements of hts employer or the stale as a condition for retaining his 
salary status or employment or if the teacher incurred them voluntarily 
in order to improve his professional skills 

2 Nondeduchble Expenses of Teachers Educational expenses are 
not deductible if the teacher incurred them for any one of the following 
reasons (I) to prepare for the profession (that is preservicc education), 
(2) to meet minimum qualifications for a position (3) to obtain a promo- 
tion (4) to fulfil! his general educational aspirations, or (5) to satisfy any 
other personal purpose 

The precise meaning of this ruling is difficult to assess in general 
terms Its intent, of course, is to allow justifiable business expense de 
ductions to teachers as to all other citizens, under terms of the law 


The Teocher os o Political Citizen 

For most ptople, mcludmg members of the teaching profession, the 
idea that teachers should set a good example in politics, as in other 
aspects of citizenship, is a relatively new concept The generally ac 
cepted viewpoint has been that schools should divorce themselves from 
politics and that teachers should keep out of poliUcal activity In 1956, 
teachers polled in a study by the NBA Research Division reflected m 
ovemhelmmg numbers that they believed teachers should stay aloof from 
politics except for the act of voting Of those questioned, 77 per cent 

beLR‘‘onhrtea''v. E'vc other services on 

S school . 'lEuuon, even outside 

a political citizen Thl cn ^ stronger concept of the teacher as 

should set a good ‘hat teachers 

Of govemmenl as .n^^aTpe'Si^'cmzSr"^ ” 

m S's' tt oom^mVZnTr'^ “>'= 

formerpresidentof the National Fd “‘PPt’tt for its convictions A 
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•National Education A.erv. . „ mciency and expansion of our 
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Chart I 

Teacher-Opinion Pell 


Should teachers on their own tune woiic actively as members of political 
parties in national elections? Malf of the nation s 1 4 million classroom teachers 
think they should according to a recent NEA Teacher Opinion Poll Only one 
third of those polled think teachers should not 1 in 8 is undecided 

Opinions were almost identical when the same question was asked regard 
ing teachers working actively as members of political parties in state elections 
Here are the responses to the two questions 



National 

State 


elections 

elections 

Yes 

50% 

51% 

No 

U 

33 

Uncertain 

16 

16 


A higher proportion of teachers in large school distncts than m small 
distncts believe they and their colleagues should work as members of political 
parties The opinion trends were simitar for national and state elections 
Opinions regarding national elections were distnbuted as follows 



Distncts 

Distncts 


Mith 500 

Hiihfener 


teachers 

than 500 


or more 

teachers 

Yes 

59% 

47% 

No 

28 

36 

Uncertain 

13 

17 


Regarding state elections opinions were divided as follows 

Dislncls Distncts 
MithiOO fiiih/eHer 
teachers than 500 
or more teachers 


Yes 

38% 

48% 

No 

29 

35 

Uncertain 

13 

17 


These results indicate there is a substantial bod> of opinion in the teach 
ing profession that teachers as private cituens should actively participate as 
members of political parties m both national and state eleciions 

Source Natioiui Educaiion Associaiion Research Dismon “Teacher-Opimon ” 
WEA Journat Oclober I960 49 64 
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schools are dependent upon the political approval of stales and local 
commontues Their progress up to date has been dependent largely upon 
the efforts of teachers to inform the public of school needs and present the 
cause of education to voters, candidates for office, and public officials 
the Hatch Act would in many stales and communities muxzle the teachers 
and permit the control and Snancial starvation of our schools by those 
organized minority groups who have consistently fought educational 
support ® At the moment the NEA was fighting for an amendment to 
the Hatch Act— to exempt teachers from the provisions of this act and to 
give them freedom to participate in politics This amendment was passed 
and signed by the President on October 24 1942 

President J ohn F Kennedy, while he was still a senator, m an address 
to the Amencan Association of School Administrators in 1957, said 


ll IS disheartening to me and I think alarming to our Republic to realize 
hovi poorly the political profession is regarded m America Mothers may still 
want iheir favonle sons to grow up to be President but according to a famous 
Gatlup Poll of some years ago they do not want them to become pohucians in 
the process Vr\fortunaiely ihis dtsdainfor the political profession is not 
only shared but intensified by the educational profession This disdain for 
the political profession in our schools and communities did not matter quite as 
much in the days when active participation m the political affairs of the nation 
was limited to a select few But tt^ay the implications of national policy 
necessarily make politicians of all of us 


President Dwight D Eisenhower wrote in 1 959 

I am particularly impressed by the NEA Citizenship Committee s program 
to encourage our teachers to play a more active role m the political life of our 
nation By their training and expcnence they are not only entitled to this 
role they have a clear duty to perform mu Ourgovernement—atevery level— 
requires the support as well as the constructive cnticism of an educated citi 
zenry 


The chairmen of the Republican and Democratic National Commit 
tees endorsed the dnve of the Citizenship Committee to induce teachers 
to exercise their political rights m the following respective statements 


As a nation we can ill afford either the voluntary or 
franchisemenl of large groups of responsible citizens This 


the enforced disen 
IS particularly true 


Li t *" '‘"'S";' 
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of our teachers and our other more highly educated groups Teachers have a 
responsibility, yes, a duty, to set an example of mature citizenship by par 
ticipating fully in politics I believe the teacher should enjoy complete 
political freedom once he steps out of the shadow of his official duties and 
environs To the teacher who today stands alongside the political pond, 
tentatively dunking a toe, I have this word Come on in, the water’s fine 

The power of example is the teacher s greatest influence The teacher who 
runs for office at any level involves his students inevitably m the political 
process Any sensitive teacher who becomes a candidate (and we want no in 
sensitive people either in teaching or tn politics) does not have to involve his 
students in any partisan way But the very fact of his candidacy both enlivens 
student interest and makes him much more aware of community views about 
the schools This in turn should make him a better teacher 


THE FEARS OF TEACHERS 

These viewpoints were not enthusiastically embraced by many mem 
bers of the profession Even those who, in general, endorsed the com 
mittee's efforts were highly dubious about particulars For example, does 
a teacher have a nght to participate m a school board election? The NEA 
Ethics Committee has said that he does, provided that, in makmg his m 
fluence felt, he does not use the facilities of the school or his relationship 
with his pupils However, when Nation's Schools, m a nation wide sam 
plmg of superintendents' opinions, asked the question, “Is it eithical for 
teachers to engage actively in school board election campaigns? ’ 49 
per cent said no, only 47 per cent said yes, with 4 per cent checking ‘ nei 
ther” Following these close percentages, reported Nations Schools, 
came answers that were poles apart “Teachers never have been and 
never can be normal people” (i e , shouldn't campaign), “Teachers are 
Amencan citizens, aren’t they? ’ 0 e , they should campaign)* In this poll 
some respondents suggested that “in the majonty of cases teachers 
would probably defend purely selfish interests” if they participated in 
school board elections ” 

In other places some citizens were doubtful about teachers holding 
public office, suggesting a conflict of interests if teachers were members 
of city councils, boards of supervisors, or state legislatures 

In response to these apprehensions and to those teachers who ex 
pressed fear of reprisals if teachers assumed full political citizenship, the 
NEA Citizenship Committee argued that, whereas there is danger m 
anything that is partisan and teachers would doubtless meet obstacles, 
the greater danger is to the nation when teachers hold themselves aloof 
from politics The committee's stand was expressed as follows ‘The 
II Teacher Ethics in Board Eleeticms OpMUon Poll Sauon s Schools Dfccmhcr 
1957,60 52 
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Committee urges teachers to assume the obligations of full political Clti 
zenship Commumues will benefit when all teachers accept the ngms 
and responsibdiues of political citizenship In so doing teachers will be 
contributing that which every ciUzen owes to our self government And, 
m strong likelihood, teachers who are themselves active participants in 
government will be more competent and effective teachers of citizen 
ship ” 


restrictions loosen 

Teachers were exempted from the Hatch Act in 1942 A recent study 
by the NEA Research Division of legal reslnctions in states revealed 
almost none In Hawaii, where there had been a prohibition against teach 
ers’ activity in politics, citizens won a ten year campaign when m 1956 
the board of commissioners adopted a ruling saying “Certified person 
nel arc permitted to exercise those political rights and responsibilities 
which they share in common with other citizens, such as electioneering 
for candidates, accepting positions m political campaigns, holding office 
m political party organizations, and serving as delegates to political party 
conventions " 

Provisions were made in the Hawaii statement to enable teachers to 
be candidates for and hold public office 

In Oregon, where the slate Supreme Court had ruled that teachers 
could not be members of the state legislature, citizens amended the state 
constitution in 1958 to provide that teachers could serve 

In Newport, Rhode Island, an amendment to the city charter, pro 
posed m 1959, would have had the effect of barring teachers from mem 
bership on the city council The local teachers’ association, the state 
education association, and the NEA combined to defeat the amendment 


EXAMPLES OF POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


Political activity by teachers, as could be expected, met both success 
and difficulty Teachers of Omaha have been politically active for years 
One report from this group states 


In COTpcralion with parents and other interested persons we [help] choose 
the members of the board of education whom we can support We do not work 
fw them as teachers but as pamcipants m the friends of the schools group 

eBort ol parenls wd Icachm »iih teachers providing lauch of the mnn 
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The Personnel Standards Commission of the California Teachers 
Association was asked to look into teacher participation in the 1957 
Pasadena School Board election Many Pasadena teachers had partici 
pated in the formation of “Citizens Supporting Good Educat:on," an 
orgamzation that had selected three candidates who were elected by a 
landslide vote However, dunng the campaign it had to come to light that 
one teacher had exploited pupils in her campaign efforts This prompted 
the school board to order an investigation of political activity wuhin the 
professional staff The result was that the board sought and obtained the 
superintendent s resignation, and demoted the assistant supenntendent 
for instruction and the president of the Pasadena Education Association 
The two demotions were later reversed by the newly elected board 
There were demands that disciplinary action against the teachers be 
taken by the board Then the board appealed to the California Teachers 
Association for an investigation of unprofessional conduct by teachers 
In the report of its investigation, the CTA Personnel Standards Com 
mission says 

Pasadena teachers exercised their civil nghts and fulfilled their profes 
sional obligation in supporting (he principles m which they believed and the 
candidates who seemed to represent (hose principles They acted largely within 
the traditions of Pasadena City Board of Education elections, but the increased 
enthusiasm led to errors in judgment and to a few unethical acts 

In this atmosphere it is difficult to condemn individuals for past acts where 
direction and precedent were lacking, bul li is highly important that these mis 
takes be the basis for a greater wisdom which will preclude future errors 

Resulting from this controversy, the Pasadena Board of Education 
adopted the following policy concerning political activities 

The Board of Education recognizes and encourages the nght of its employ 
ees, as citizens, to engage in political activity However, the Board of Educa 
tion also recognizes that school property and school time, paid for by all of the 
people, shall not be used for political purposes except as provided under the 
Civic Center Act It therefore enacts the following rules in regard to political 
activity 

1 No employee shall engage m political activities upon property under the 
jurisdiction of the Pasadena City Board of Education However, outside of 
on-duty hours emplojees have the same nght as all other persons to parlicipale 
in political activities permitted under the Civic Center Act 

2 Except as permitted under the CiVK renter Act the following aclivi 
ties upon property under the junsdiciion of the Pasadena City Board of Educa 
tion are specifically prohibited posting of political circulars or petitions on 
bulletin boards, the distnbution to employees whether by placing in their 
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school mailboxES or othcrviise, of pohMal circulars orpcMions UnitedStatcs 

mail bemg excepted, the collection of and/or solicitation for campaign Hinds 
solicitation tor campaign workers the use of pupils for mlting or addressing 
political matenals or the distribution of such materials to pupils 

I Elections to determine membership on the Board of Education shall 
be considered to be political within the meaning of these Rules 


5 Violation of any of the foregoing rules shall at the discretion of the 
Pasadena City Board of Education constitute cause for reprimand demotion 
suspension discharge or dismissal 

6 Nothing in these rules shall prevent the dissemination of information 
concerning school tax and/or bond elections the discussion and study of 
politics and political issues when such discussion and study are appropriate 
to classroom studies such as history current events and political science the 
conducting of student and employee elections and campaigning connected 
therewith 

The Califomia report is quoted in such detail because it emphasizes 
that good judgment and professional ethics must be a part of the teacher’s 
equipment if his political activity is to lend prestige to the profession 
and strength to the nation 


TEACHER CITIZENSHIP AND TEACHER EDUCATION EXPERIMENTS 


Evidence of the growing emphasis upon teachers’ knowledge and par 
ticipation in citizenship is reflected in certain teacher education courses 
At Jersey City Slate College, a practicum in politics inaugurated for 
prospective social studies teachers won such high approval that the presi 
dent now endorses the extending of the program throughout the college so 
that all prospective teachers studying at the college may have the benefit 

ol It 


In New York an m service course on “The Law of the Bill of Rights,” 
first contemplated as an offenng to social studies teachers, was opened to 
^1 teachers and proved highly popular and highly successful It is now 
being promoted by the Civil Liberties Educational Foundation, Inc , with 
the school administrations of other cities 

“penment, “Institutes 

Tss*'^! '>>’ Maryland State Teachers 
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POSITIONS OF TEACHERS* ORGANIZATIONS 

As one of its goals, the National Education Association has for sev 
eral years accepted the following statement *2 

Understanding and support of the teacher's nght to participate fully in 
public affairs 

a. Informed participation by teachers in the consideration of all legisla 
tion that would affect the quantity or quality of education either directly 
or indirectly 

b Recognition of teachers’ political nghts and responsibilities, including 
the nght to seek public office 

c Recognition of the nght of all teachers to join organizations of their own 
choosing, except those which advocate changing the form of govern 
ment of the United States by unconstitutional means 
This statement is in line with the “planks" of the “platform" that the 
NEA Citizenship Committee approved and publicized m 1958 Every 
teacher should register, should inform himself on the issues before the 
voters and their representatives, should stbdy the candidates and their 
records, should vote regularly m both primary and regular elections, 
should seek to make his influence felt through all the avenues open to 
him within the framework of the law, should have the pnvilege ofpartici 
pating in the political party of his choice, and should have the pnvilege 
of running for public offices to which he is eligible by law 

Progress has been made toward these goals, but problems connected 
with them are still far from solved TTie Citizenship Education Project, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, phrases teasing questions when 
It asks, Is It proper or improper for a teacher To discuss politics andean 
didates m his social life in the community'^ To affiliate himself with a po- 
litical party*’ To serve as a checker at the polls'* To assist in getting out 
the party vote in the ward? To circulate a nominating petition fora can 
didate? To solicit for campaign funds? To make campaign speeches in 
his own community for the candidate of his choice? To run for polilical 
office'* To promote a pre election forum in his school for political candi 
dates of opposing parties? To encourage students to work with political 
parties on a nonpartisan basis to get out the vote** To support the candi 
date or party of his choice m debate with a fellow teacher before a school 
gathering? To accept an invitation to take part m a student-organized 
political rally** To wear a campaign button in the school? To make a state 
ment m the classroom on his political convictions'* To encourage students 
to work on a partisan basis for his candidate or party during a campaign** 

’*National Education Association NEA ttandbook for Local State and SationalAi 
socianons I960 61 Washington D C The Association 1960 p 53 
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To post propaganda for his party or his candidate on a students’ bulletin 
board*^ On a teachersMounge bulletin board*^ To distribute political prop- 
aganda via students*’ , . , ^ u 

In an “Institute on the Teacher as a Citizen," the Maine Teachers 
Association asked “Should school boards grant leave to a teacher, who, 
every other year, is absent much of the time m order to serve m the legis 
lature*’ Who should pay the salary of the substitute? What if a substitute 
IS unavailable*’ Should a teacher, after school, convey voters to the polls 
in the interest of his party*’ Should a teacher be granted leave to attend 
the slate parly convention'’ U was said of one highly competent teacher 
that no one in his classes could tell whether he was a Democrat or a Re 
publican Is this necessarily a high compliment*’ Is it possible for a deeply 
committed member of a political party not to mdoctnnate his pupils? 
How can a conscientious teacher avoid indoctrination*’ Is it enough to 
present both sides of all questions?" 

Public opinion and teacher opinion is changing on the subject of po 
htical participation of teachers, but opinion must change still more if 
teachers are to fulfill successfully their role in politics 


SUMMARY 

That teachers’ salaries have not kept pace with advances of most other 
groups is well known What is not well known is that teachers have lost 
even more ground mnon wage or fnnge benefits Since 1930, all salanes 
have increased about 500 per cent, fnnge benefits for all workers have in- 
creased by 3300 per cent Obviously, teachers’ salaries must be increased 
if teaching is to compete successfully in the tight labor market, and much 
greater emphasis must be placed upon non wage benefits 
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Autonomy for the 

Teaching 

Profession 


A BASIC mark of any recognized profession is that it is 
self determining, that is, it manages its own affairs It sets standards— 
and sees to it that they are enforced— to assure competence of those 
admitted to membership It defines ethical conduct and standards of 
professional practice, and sees that these are enforced Moreover, it 
sets standards for treatment of its members and establishes machinery 
to see that these are enforced This cluster of responsibilities and nghts 
is termed professional autonomy 

Thus, every teacher must function m a dual role he is a practitioner, 
and he is a responsible member of his profession In the first role, he 
functions in the daily routine of instruction and related endeavors In 
the second, he participates in the development of programs designed to 
improve education, he participates with hts professional colleagues to 
improve the profession And the falter involves a complex of rcsponsibil 
ities such as selection, preparation, certification, accreditation, enforce 
ment of ethical standards and practices, and defending colleagues against 
unjust treatment To function m one role, however c/Tectiiely, and not 
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m the other may be compared to a citizen who performs his particular 
job well, supports his family adequately, but refrains from voting or 
actively participating in the operation of his government The big issue, 
as Kinney and Thomas have pointed out, is not whether education is a 
profession, but rather how to bring all the individuals and groups in the 
profession to accept theu* professional obligations * 


THE MEANING OF AUTONOMY 

What IS professional autonomy? What does it involve as applied to 
teaching? It is a highly controversial and highly emotional term because 
of the erroneous connotations ascribed to it by many 

Autonomy for a profession means, essentially, the recognized nght 
an responsibility of a professional group to manage affairs of a strictly 
pro essional nature The term is often used to denote complete independ 
sovereignty Autonomy does not quite mean that Plenary or 
education actually are vested in the 
snect tn ih* ^ L But a certain degree of autonomy with re* 

a Bolitirai ! , districts are vested m local school boards Or, to use 
to certain '’ested with autonomy m regard 

grant ot “I completely independent The city gets its 

“0 '"c - cireumseribed by .he 

to certain nmhu ^institution The city, because of its closeness 
traffic reculatmnc'”* police and fire protection, sanitation, and 

even Withdrawn ** ^titonomous But its powers can be modified or 
pendent or soverra^^K^"’' circumstances by the state It is not mde 
IS to localize autonomous The pnnciple of autonomy 

The rationale'^tor'loc? '*''''1 “ efflemntly performed * 

proximity to the omhi responsibilities is based not only upon 

Petence and concern jn'^lved. but also upon specialized com- 
plies that the recmient” n u extension of autonomy im 

as It IS performed com '*'! i perform the assigned task so long 

ifie granier of such ailtK ^ interests of society Of course, 

islature) may withdraw professions, the state leg 

performed m a selfish m ^ ®i*^irity if a is incompetently performed or 

monopolistic manner 

, ■'C.hrr^ 

of Jtachtr “siplcmb?'"'*^ Professional Autonomy in Education 

^‘Ptember, 1959 10 285-90 
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The delegation by state legislatures of authonty to state boards of 
education to fix and enforce teacher certification requirements (which is 
virtually universal among the states) is another example of the conferral 
of autonomy As Lieberman has pointed out, an indispensable need of a 
democracy is to identify and to vest power of action in expert groups, 
otherwise the people make the absurd mistake of attempting to settle 
the most complex problems by popular vote ® 

Professional autonomy, then, is really a diffusion of authonty in a 
free society among expert groups by the sovereign or independent 
source This is the free society’s answer to the divme right-of kings 
philosophy—a symbol of rebellion against the idea that one or a few are 
endowed with supernatural powers to rule all men and direct all affairs 
of a heterogenous society 

Our free society has discovered by tnal and error that expert oc 
cupational groups, professions in particular, can regulate their own 
internal affairs with greater eflSciency and with greater profit to the 
people, in terms of better services, than can legal bureaucracies This 
IS a concept that could exist only in a free society But it is a concept 
that must safeguard possible abuses of such powenn the bands of private 
groups Such power is granted by state legislatures, and these bodies 
can modify the grants at will or withdraw them if the necessity arises 

THE NECESSITY OF AUTONOMY FOR TEACHING 

The rash of cntjcjsms of educalton foVowjng the Sputnik hystena of 
1957 has served to point up the need for vesting authonty in an expert 
group to determine matters relating exclusively to the internal affairs of 
the teaching profession Suddenly education became “everybody’s 
business ” Tycoons, politicians, admirals, plumbers, and busboys rushed 
in with proposed panaceas for American education Quick acting miracle 
drugs were presenbed for many of the fancied ills of education New 
gimmicks and fads were described in ^most every issue of the daily 
press and the slick magazines Curriculum making by headlines assumed 
alarming proportions Of course, m this rash of remedial pronouncement 
Was a basic urge to find a scapegoat for the failures of our society, and 
this IS understandable But the widespread nature of the willingness of 
the genera! public to prescribe cures for professional problems, problems 
to which many devoted and competent members of the profession haNC 
spent their lives seeking sound solutions borders on the incredible Only 

•Myron Lieberman Education at a Prcftislon Enjlewood Cliffi NJ Prentice 
Hall 19S6 p 88 
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the looseness of organmlmn, the sctasins with, n education 
profession’s confusion regarding the responsihility for leadership can 
explain these phenomena- 


PROFESSIONAL AUTONOMY A WELL ESTABLISHED PRINCIPLE 

For almost all professions except leaching, control over internal 
matters (those involving expert ability and opinion) are vested by law 
in the respective groups The chief evidence of this is to be found m the 
controls of admission to the profession and continuance m practice 
Control of admission and conUnuance in practice are, of course, centered 
in a cluster of standards including admission to prcparaUon. prescnbcd 
preparauon programs, licensure, employment, ethical and professional 
conduct, working conditions, admission to the professional organization, 
the power to expel from membership, and the power to revoke licensure. 

The key to the extent of the delegation of most of these powers to 
a profession is the make up of the licensing boards and the authonty 
for selecting the board members It would be meamngless to prescnbc 
that a board be made up of members of a given profession, unless the 
profession is given the power to detcmune the membership A survey 
made m 1952 by the Councd of Stale Governments revealed that, tn 
the membership of licensing boards for the professions, all or a majonty 
of board members were members of the profession or occupation m 
volved m the following number of states (there were then forty eight 
states) lawyers, 48, doctors, 48, dentists, 48, pharmacists, 46 (2), optom 
etnsts, 46 (2), nurses, 44 (1), barbers, 42 (3), accountants, 41 (5), beau 
ticians, 38 (4), architects, 34 (6), chiropractors, 34 (4), chiropodists, 31 
(Number in parentheses represents number of states in which compost 
non of the board is not known )* 

It must come as a shock to teachers that barbers and beauucians have 
much greater controls, controls given by legal sancUon, over their own 
standards than do teachers The obvious answer to this situation is that 
these are pnvaie occupations, and teaching, for the most part, is a pubhe 
profession- But this is far from a satisfactory answer 


OBSTACLES TO AUTONOMY FOR TEACHING 

-^ere are several obstacles to the achievement of autonomy for the 
teaching profession The first and most compelling is the fact that teach 
mg, largely, is a pubhe profession, that is, most of its members are cm 

Ctacpr He 
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ployed m pubbc schools and paid from public funds, which, of course, 
are denved from taxes This fact seems to intimidate teachers to the 
extent that they tend to be obsessed with the role of subservience at 
every pomt to the public This is a false notion of their status, their nghts, 
and their responsibilities Of course there are public concerns, but there 
are also professional concerns The great problem is to separate the two 
into hemispheres of primary responsibility The public owns the public 
schools It IS the pubhc nght to determine policy concerning the kind 
of schools it Wants and what it is willing to pay for them But when 
public policy makmg gets over into the hemisphere of defimng competent 
teachers, preparation (what content and how much will provide com 
petence), standards for adrmssion to and continuation in pracDce, the 
details of the cumculum, teaching methods, textbooks, etc , it ts pre 
empting areas of pnmary professional concern and competence This 
IS going far afield from the principle of vesting decisions on expert mat 
ters m expert groups It is analogous to a public decision to build a bndge, 
With the public insisting upon drawing the plans, specifying the mate 
nals, and making decisions that appropriately belong to expert groups 
such as architects and engineers The problem here is, probably, a vac 
uum created by the timidity of the teaching profession itself Dealing 
as It does with problems so complex as to defy categorical treatment, 
the profession naturally tends to be reserved in its pronouncements 
The public often mistakenly interprets this reserve as indecisivcness 
and even incompetence Thus, it tends to accept cocksure prescriptions, 
or to take over from the teachers and make its own decisions 

A second obstacle is division within the teaching profession itself 
Talk of autonomy for the profession probably imtaies more people 
Within the profession than without Some teachers count it an impossible 
dream Some vaguely sense that the notion threatens an mfnngcment 
upon them own domain of vested interest or status Olhen are blunt 
about them contempt for what they designate as mob rule and them w or 
ship of the “man-on the horse” idea of leadership Thus, there havebeen 
many proposals to sest the fixing and dictating of standards for education 
and teachers in the hands of a self-elected professional hierarchy or in 
the hands of a few scholars 

The role of leadership in education must somehow be reconciled or 
synchronized with the consent-of the gosemed principle This docs not 
mean transferring full policy decisions from wherever they now reside 
to a nebulous mass of one and a half million or more teachers It docs 
mean participation in policy making, much as the people in a democracy 
do in making laws Within each area, the essential roles of leadership 
and responsibility will not be dimimshed Teacher education may be 
used as an example The roles of planning and executing programs will 
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Still reside in the respective mslituUons But such roles will be exercised 
within the framework of certain judgments and recommendations of 
the total profession -exercised through the accrediting process These 
are the consumers of the product, and their demands and needs can be 
ignored only by facing the same hazards the producer of any other 
marketable product faces As for the “public profession’ caution, this 
has been debated so often it hardly seems profitable to discuss it further 
As previously stated there are public concerns and there are professional 
concerns, as there are in the services of any professional group How 
to assure the quality of services the public wants and expects obviously 
involves decisions and policy that only the profession can decide To 
pursue any other track is to ignore practices and precedents by which 
other professions achieved status 

In the drive for professional autonomy, the expert and expert groups 
will be given assignments according to their area of special competences 
A major problem in the dnve for professional autonomy is to achieve 


appropriate and effective machinery for policy making that will have the 
full support and sanction of the profession as a whole A second major 
problem is to find appropriate and effective means of delegating the 
execution of specialized functions to competent organizations, institu 
tions, and groups Failure to solve these problems inevitably means 
that these functions will be assumed by vested interest groups 

In the future the teaching profession will rely less and less upon other 
directed techniques and more and more upon professional competence, 
«lf discipline, and ethics The spectacle of professionals being driven 
back to college campuses penodically by legal mandates, and of legal 
clubs being held over the administrators and teachers in the making of 
te^hing assignments, is neither wholesome nor healthy for a dignified 
and responsib e profession Careful selection Ihrough scholarly prepara 

, a “"<* 'haT functioning us such are the best 

safeguards of the public mtercst m the long look 


SOME FRUITS OF THE LACK OF AUTONOMY IN TEACHING 

cui^^Sum 7“ '7°^^ P”' “> “““'fy «■= 

the designation Of a multiple hsf Of h.ch* providing for 

of the teaching profession from u>i. ^ textbooks by a committee 

and enacted new legislation nla k its choice 

a by eommittee appointed by Ure'go^mTr'yrtelTe 
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Recent Movements Toward Autonomy 

Two organized major thrusts toward achieving a self determining 
status have been made by the teaching profession since the close of 
World War II The first was the creation of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards m 1946 The second, 

‘ New Horizons in Teacher Education and Professional Standards,’ 
was a special two year study project by the commission (1959-61), 
m which a selected task force projected new goals for the future in 
terms of higher standards for the profession Both thrusts were toward 
implementing the idea of a self governing profession 

ORIGIN OF THE PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS MOVEMENT 

One of the basic marks of any profession is that it sets its own stand 
ard, standards designed to assure society that its members are competent 
practitioners in the particular field This effort to achieve this essential 
charactenstic of a profession in teaching has been called (he Professional 
Standards Movement As an organized movement, it came into being 
with the establishment of the National Commission on Teacher Educa 
tion and Professional Standards (NCTEPS)by the NEA Representative 
Assembly at its annual meeting m Buffalo in July, 1946 The movement 
IS popularly known as the TEPS Movement, and the National Commis 
Sion and the parallel state commissions as TEPS commissions 

Of course, there have been throughout the history of the teaching 
profession in the United States continuous efforts to elevate its standards 
But these efforts, pnor to the creation of NCTEPS, had been informal 
and diffused The profession in 1946 decided upon a formally organized 
movement, with a specific charge to NCTEPS to represent it in a con 
tinumg drive to elevate and protect standards for admission to practice 

The resolution creating NCTEPS reads as follows 

That vht NWioTOt Associaivsn shall establish a Conwwssuia oa 

Teacher Education and Professional Standards composed of nine members 
lo be selected by the Executive Committee 

That the Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
shall be charged with the responsibility of developing and carrying forward 
a continuing program for the profession in matters of reenntment selection 
preparation and advancement of proiessional standards including standards 
for institutions which prepare teachers * 

These were events and ideas that came to focus in the creation of 
NCTEPS as the beginning of the organized Professional Standards 

•National Education Association ProeeedngM of ihe Eluhn foarth Annual Utttng 
1945-46 Washington DC The Association 1946 No! 83 and 84 p 239 
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Movement Back of these were certain developments mos* adverse 
that helped to solidify protessiiwial flioiiEjit in this direction mat rem y 
brought the idea to full growth was the devastating effect that World 
War II had upon the stability of teaching staffs throughout the country, 
and the alarming lowering of standards that was almost universal during 
that penod During the war, with insatiable manpower demands of de 
fense industries and of the armed forces, teaching became a rather for 
gotten area As was natural, the American people, obsessed as they were 
with the cost, the sacrifices, and the tensions of the war, tended to ignore 
their public schools While salaries, wages, and incomes in almost every 
line of endeavor skyrocketed, while pnces of goods and commodities 
soared to new peaks, tax structures were not overhauled to provide the 
needed additional revenues for the schools Obsolete school buildmgs 
and equipment were not replaced, teachers* salaries remained at static 
levels, and teachers who remained in the profession suffered unusual 
hardships m meeting the rising costs of living 

Thousands of teachers were compelled by the pinch of the economic 
situation to migrate to other lines of endeavor Standards were lowered 
almost everywhere m an effort to recruit somebody to assume charge of 
classes Toward the end of the war, about 15,000 classrooms were 
actually closed because of the lack of teachers Thousands of emergency, 
substandard teachers were employed, and the stability of teaching as a 
profession was seriously threatened At one time during the war, at least 
one of every six teachers was an “emergency" teacher It has been esti 
mated that as many as 600,000 teachers came into and went out of teach 
mg between the years 1939 and 1945 TIiis has been called the greatest 
professional migration m the history of the world 

At the close of the war it was generally assumed that the situation 
would quickly nght itself, that thousands of teachers employed m de 
fense plants and other industries would return to teaching and force out 
the unqualified personnel employed during the war It was assumed that 
college enrollments would quickly produce annually the number of new 
teachers needed to fill normal replacements But exactly the opposite 
happened Instead of the expected economic recession, the backlog of 
shortages of consumers’ goods ansing from the war resulted in boom 
economic conditions Therefore, instead of manpower demands m in 
dustiy being lessened, actually they expanded Again the Amencan 
people were slow to recognize the tragic conditions that had overtaken 
the public schools and to become aroused sufficiently to correct the situa 
deplorable that, for the first time, 
tnkes by teachers became fauiy common In the year 1946-47 senous 
=1^5 < K, ■“ Hin'. MivhiBan, Saint Paul and Minne 

apolis, Minnesota Norwich, Connecticut, and other places 
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It was m the midst of such unrest among teachers and apparent 
indifference of the public to the plight of the schools that the NEA 
Representative Assembly created the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards The basic idea behind the work 
of the commission and of the Professional Standards Movement is that 
any profession worthy of the name fixes the standards that will be en 
forced on its own members Of course, it is a basic premise that any 
profession will enforce standards the intent of which is to improve 
services to its clientele, rather than selfishly fixing them solely to ob 
tain a monopoly or to create new economic, political, or social advantages 
for its members In reality the two go together, because in the final 
analysis the welfare of children and the welfare of teachers are mscp 
arable As the welfare of teachers is increased, they are enabled to 
render more competent services to children 


Deve/opmenfs in the 
Professiona/ Standards Movement 

The creation and work of NCTEPS are good illustrations of how 
professional autonomy works The basic step is for the profession to 
establish policy making machinery (in this case, the NEA Representative 
Assembly was the policy making body) The next step is to assign spe 
cific responsibility for implementing policy to an expert group (in this 
case, NCTEPS) Many people, even members of the profession, tend to 
be apprehensive about professional autonomy because of apprehension 
that all powers and controls will be vested in a huge mass of teachers, 
and, according to this mistaken notion, this would eventually lead to 
chaos From its inception NCTEPS has sought to implement, through 
cooperative processes, the charge given to it 

Although NCTEPS is the one national body given the specific assign 
ment by the profession of spearheading efforts to bring about the adoption 
of acceptable standards, this does not imply that the work m this area 
of professional endeavor is the exclusive province of NCTEPS or, 
indeed, that the great progress achieved is to be attributed to the commts 
Sion The fact is that many organizations have been working over long 
periods of time to bring about bctier standards This discussion is in 
tended only to point up the fact that the organized teaching profession 
has at long last established a national organization which with its 
parallel state bodies can serve as a focus of efforts by organizations and 
individuals to achieve standards at professional levels 

The commission, although given the responsibility of policy declara 
tion in the areas of its charge denves its chief powers from concert of 
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opinions and actions among the rank and file of the teaching profession 
TTie commission s first efforts, therefore, were to form an effective, 
cooperative partnership among the major segments of the teaching 
profession In the creation of NCTEPS and m its work since, the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers representing those engaged in 
actual classroom instruction m the public schools, has vigorously sup 
ported the Professional Standards Movement Staff members of teacher 
education institutions joined enthusiastically in the movement to raise 
standards for the profession all along the line The legal authonties, 
representatives of the state departments of education in the fifty two 
state and temtonal jurisdictions charged with the responsibility of 
administenng the legal provisions for teacher education and certification 
welcomed the new movement These officers had for years been struggl 
ing almost alone in their efforts to achieve reasonable standards for 
admission to the profession and reasonable standards for the preparation 
of teachers School administrators principals, supervisors in the public 
schools, teachers in many private schools at the elementary and sec 
ondary levels and staff members of higher education institutions joined 
in the movement 


PARALLEL STATE COMMISSIONS 

One of the first acts of NCTEPS after .ts formation was to call upon 
associatrons to establish parallel com 
m “f committees on teacher education and professional standards 
«'<= states as were assigned to the 
Mmmission at he national level (A total of fifty six state commissions 

Tnd ser,ml « r “"""'ssions m all stales except Alaska, 

reauested loo 1 commissions ) The state commissions in turn 

teacheUnca! “soeiations to establish local committees on 

smrn eomrss Z‘'H ’’a ■’“'“>'=1 bodies to the 

or^erZuTv 1 t^ommittees have been 

Of the relationshm S.en ° r ^ '^^'^hers m the study 

child and teacher welfare on^^P standards on the one hand and 

ions about the standards th r forming of intelligent opin 

unified supZrt S Z 'Zr ’‘'™ “'"cising of 

and enforcing standards at nmf ^ ^^othonties in developing 

acceptance and suppZrt o/a^ZrZ' 

has resulted m cornmuous Professions by the public 

public Teaching the Tst service to the 

8 last of the major professions to move to assume 
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the responsibility of autonomous management of its aifairs is now mov 
ing vigorously toward the goals of setting its own standards and seeing 
that they are enforced for admission to and continuation in practice 

GOALS OF THE PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS MOVEMENT 

The onginal goals of the movement, as defined by NCTEPS, were as 
follows ® 

1 Discriminating selection of candidates for teacher preparation 

2 A balanced supply of qualified teachers 

3 Effective, thorough programs of preparation for teaching 

4 Adequate certification requirements minimum of four college 
years for beginning teachers, minimum of five years for fully 
qualified teachers 

5 Continuous and effective professional growth in service 

6 Professional accreditation of all teacher education programs 

7 A professional concept of teaching 

A recent restatement of these goals, most of which have been wholly 
or partially achieved, is contained in the “New Honzons in TEPS" 
project, described later in this chapter 


Progress in the 
Professional Standards Movement 

Substantial gams have been made since 1946 m all of the areas of 
endeavor assigned to NCTEPS The progress may be summanzed as 
follows 

CERTIFICATION 

The legal expression of standards for admission to the profession is 
found in the requirements for teachers' certification, which are applied 
by the respective state education legal authonties In this area the Pro 
fessional Standards Movement shows extraordinary progress since the 
creation of NCTEPS in 1946 In 1946 Che idea of full professional prep- 
aration of at least the bachelor’s degree for elementary school teachers 
had made so little headway that only fifteen stales of the fifty two stale 
and temtonal jurisdictions of the United Slates ucre enforcing the de 
gree requirement for beginning elementary school teachers This concept 
that only a little learning is needed to teach little children had become so 

• Build ng A Profcsiion- (Annual Report of NCTEPS for the >caj- 1949-<0) Journal 
of Teacher Education September 1930 I 175-83 
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embedded m our traditions that this has perhaps, been the greatest 
single obstacle to the Professional Standards Movement and to the 
professionalization of teaching This tradition, of course, arose out of 
pioneer conditions in our early history as a nation where in sparsely 
populated rural areas one room schools predominated State legislatures 
made an effort to locate schools within walking distance of the children 
This principle, sound in the economy and geography of the times, led 
to the multiplication of one room school districts At one time approxi- 
mately 150 000 such small school units existed m this country The type 
of education given m this simple society was exclusively that of the funda- 
mentals. of the three R’s Thus there became ingrained m our tradition 
the idea that teachers in these schools needed only the competency of 
mastery of the three R’s As the nation grew, population increased and 
society became more complex, but this tradition concerning the meager 
preparation of elementary school teachers persisted The overcoming of 
this tradition and the placing of the preparation of elementary school 
teachers on the same professional levels as that of high school or college 
teachers has been most difficult The extent to which this traditional con 
cept IS being overcome is one of the great fruits of the Professional Stand 
ards Movement, as indicated m the figures given below 


TABLE XL 

Number ef State* Requiring 
Completion of the Bachelor's 
Degree for tho Lowest Regular 
Certificate for Beginning 
Elementary School Teacher*, 
in Selected Yeors 


1937 

1940 

1946 

19S1 

1933 

1935 

1937 

1939 

1961 


IS 

17 

27 

31 

37 

40 

44 





1961 
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PREPARATION OF EMPLOYED TEACHERS 

Despite the continuing teacher shortages, the average preparation of 
employed teachers has continued lo show rapid increases in recent years. 
Each year, in connection with the national study of teacher supply and 
demand made by the NEA Research Division, sampling data is collected 
on the preparation of employed elementary teachers. The comparison 

TABLE XII 


Progress in Selected Factors in the Professional 
Standards Movement Between 1946 and 1961 




STATUS 


Item 

13d$ 

IS5I 

Change 

Number of states requinng a degree (or 
begtnntng elementary sctiool teachers 

IS 

44 

■ 

+23 

Per cent of employed elementary school 
teachers possesmg a degree 

<5% 

-75% 

+30 

} 

Average annual teacher's salary 1 

J2080 

*5333 

•SQ309 

Number of teachers possessing only an j 
emergency certificate | 

123000 

, wots 

-23554 


(linC) 

(1 in 15) 


Number of degree teachers graduated i 

from college j 

41000 

129395 

+83735 

Number of teaching positions 

875000 

1400 000 

+525 COO 

Number of teachers belonging to their | 

state education association i 

735804 

i 

1300 000 1 

+564 1% 

Number of teachers belonging to the [ 

National Education Association i 

t 

30973 

( 

785615 j 

+424 643 1 


erdt U >!<• Slaitdor^t D C i Th« AiMcistMii, lt«l p I 

of the preparation requirements for the 1948-49 and 1959-60 school 
years shows the extent of the increase in the average preparation of 
employed teachers. In 1948-49 only 49.1 per cent of the cmp!o>cd 
elementary school teachers had completed the bachelor's degree In 
1959-60 the percentage of holders of the degree was 75.1.’ 

*Nat)ona! Educauon Aisocjaiion. Research Di«%ion. Ttacher Syfpfy Demand 
in Pubhc Schools. I960, Research Report I960-R7. Washinston. D C.: The Association. 
I960, p tS 
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ACCREDITATION 

One of the major gams in the Professional Standards Movement has 
been the establishment of the NaUonal Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education This is the first national professional accrediting 
body for teacher education in which the total profession has had repre 
sentation The NCATE is now the recognized accrediting body for 
teacher education 


The New Horizons Report 

By 1958, as previously mentioned, many of the goals set by NCTEPS 
in 1946 had been achieved or were well on the way to achievement By 
1958, however, the impact of events at home and abroad sparked a cnti 
cal reappraisal of their schools by the Amencan people and a general 
demand for higher quality in education 

Several factors were involved in a new and intense concern of the 
American people regarding education The unprecedented rate of accel 
eration m the accumulation of new knowledge, resulting from an upsurge 
m scientific research following World War 11, the impacts of the dis 
covery of new weapons— the atomic and hydrogen bombs, interconti 
nental missiles, space exploration and startling new developments in in 
dustrial research, the continuing cold war with communism, the upsurge 
of new nations— all these tended to focus attention upon new and more 
demanding emphasis in education 

In the resulting searching analysis of education, many obsolescences 
both in the curriculum and m teaching procedures were revealed It be 
came evident that the demands of society for trained manpower would 
locus increasingly m the future upon preparation for the professions 
h,eh!-r '"7'“'’'*' education of greater complexity at 

r H ’““darts of preparation for teachers 

hPeS stand, h / for teachers of 

Ihromtat'lhe'fgsn “d olamor, Amencan schools 

foZprol fd procedu™-;^! 

Russians in I 9 S 7 smri, i ^®tinching of the first Sputnik by the 
non that at times reached almo Poorom for adequacy in educa 

sensed that The gol 11 “ ' f V" ' ^ '«7 NCTEPS 

Movement were inadequate to me t IT Professional Standards 

with a special appropnltion from the NEa" “"dd'ons in society Thus, 
authorued This study was tilled 7'“ special study was 

and Professional Standards • A taster Honzons m Teacher Education 
tanaards A task force of thirty five leading educators 
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was established m a cluster of five committees to study emerging needs 
and to develop proposed new goals in the areas of responsibility of 
NCTEPS, Viz , selection, teacher education, certification, accreditation, 
and advancement of standards 

The task force was directed to project an image of the teacher and 
teaching services a decade or two decades into the future, to define goals 
to achieve this image, and to suggest means by which the profession could 
implement the new goals ® 

The sweep of the recommendations of this task force is inexorably 
toward achieving an inner directed profession of teaching, toward achiev 
mg a greater degree of autonomy for the profession Many of the recom 
mendations are challenging and controversial For example, the report 
attacked the problems of “What is the teaching profession'’ * and “Who 
constitutes its membership?” A! first glance these seem to be simple, 
innocuous questions But they are not Perhaps the greatest weakness of 
teaching as a profession is its diverse nature, its fragmentation info many 
interest groups, its greatest problem how to achieve unification as a 
professional group and yet retain the pluralism thal has admittedly been 
one of the great and cherished strengths of American education 

The task force, m effect, called for one profession of teaching and 
defined the members as including all who are engaged m endeavors of a 
professional nature, from the kindergarten through the graduate school 
of the university, in professional organizations, in legal education 
agencies, ard in related professional work Its analysis of membership 
in 1961 was as follows 

Job Cafegoty Members Engaged 


Teachers m public elementary and 
secondary schools 
Teachers in pnvate elementary and 
secondary schools 
School administrators, supervisors, 
consultants, researchers, and 
state speciahsis in elementary 
and secondary schools 
Professional personnel in higher 
education institutions 
Professional staff members m 
professional organizations government 
offices of education, pnvate agencies 
with educational programs 
TOTAL in 1961 


1,400 000 
220 000 

130 000 
350 000 

25 000 
2,125 OOO” 


•See Margaret Lindsey (ed) Sen 

D C Nation^ Commission on Teacher EducaiMWi and Professional Standards NatamaJ 
Education Association 1961 243 pp 
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On the question of seeking unification of the teaching profession, the 
task-force report states 

Within this body there exists differentiation m function and consequent 
variation in specialization, but such differentiation does not entail differences 
in status, presUge, or quality of contribution to the central purpose The work of 
the first grade teacher who opens wide new vistas for groups of children year 
after year is not more or less important than that of the research scientist who 
confines his teaching to tutonng two advanced doctoral students each year, it 
IS different in kind The contribution to the improvement of the educational 
program made by the school supenntendeiU who succeeds m secunng a large 
allocation of funds for a new junior high school is not greater or smaller than 
that made by the faculty planning the program for that new school, it is different 
mkind So it might also be said ofihe work of college teachers, of staff members 
of state departments of education, and of executive secretaries of state teachers 
associations * 


CHART II 


The Profession*! Leadership Responsibility 
for the Quality of Education 
in Schools and Colleges 


THE PfiOfESSlON S RESPONStBIUTY THE PUBLIC S RESPONSIBILITY 

EsUblishiftr Public Policy 

Retard n| Education 

Ifcnmi w ih the J Oe'emiinine Purposes 

olEduotJon 

Pruind ng V/orVmg Conditions 
Conduave to Pioductivily 

Joining with the 

Profession m 

Oeferm n ng and Ut laing Best 

^rmg Competent Professional 
Personnel 

Granling the Profession the 
Right to Malte and Carry 
out Decisions in 

ft?,: 1 

Appraising Public Policy 

Regarding Education 

Joining wth the 

Profession m 


*/f>U pp 6_7 
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PUBLIC AND PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

The New Horizons Report recognizes that there are concerns about 
education that belong wholly, or pnmanly, to the public, that there are 
concerns that belong wholly, orpnmarfly. to the teaching profession, and 
that there are concerns that blend into both areas of responsibility The 
preceding chart depicts these concepts 

SPECIFIC GOALS FOR THE PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS MOVEMENT 

The New Horizons task force recommended major goals*” that the 
teaching profession should stnve to achieve Essential to achievement 
of these goals is a climate in which 

1 A united profession moves forward assuming responsibility for the 
competence of its members 

2 Standards are co operatively developed by the total profession and 
applied to all members and groups withm « 

3 The profession has autonomy in matters requinng expertness 

4 Each member of the profession is committed to active participation in 
the development and enforcement of standards 

The proposed goals are that 

1 Standards of selection be rigorously applied, from early identification 
of able students throughout the professional careers of all educators 

2 Preparation of professional scholars be a continuous process m which 

Preservice preparation of all personnel is purposefully planned with ap 
propnate emphasis on broad general education, depth in specialization, and 
study of educational theory and practice 

Essential preservjce preparation of elementary and secondary school 
teachers requires a minimum of five years 

Essential preservice preparation of college teachers and other leadership 
personnel requires a minimum of three years beyond the baccalaureate de 
gree 

Jnscrvjce educational growth— wilb appropriate emphasis on general edu 
cation, specialization, and study of educational theory and practice— is an ob 
ligation of all professional personnel throughout careers in education 

3 The profession’s agency INaUonal Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education] for accrediting preparatory programs be adequately sup- 
ported financially and morally, and the agency assume its full responsibility 

4 Only those professional preparatory programs (both graduate and 
undergraduate) accredited by the professional accrediting agency be recognized 
by licensing agencies 

••National Education Association NaUonal Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards New ilon.ons ut Teacher Education and Professional Slantlards 
Preliminary Report Washington D C The Assocatton 1960 p 2-* 
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6 There be one standard license to teach, endorsed by area of special 
ization and obtained on the basis of graduation from an accredited program, 
satisfactory passing of a comprehensive examination of background informa 
tion, institutional recommendation of fitness to begin to teach, and satisfactory 
performance during one year of full time responsible teaching Fulfilling re 
quirements for this license will require six years generally 

7 Only those teachers be employed who have been prepared m accred 
ited programs rcquinng demonstrated competence to practice, and, beyond the 
first year of teaching only those who hold the standard license 

8 Appropriate assignment of professional workers be disciplined by 
specialized groups within the profession 

9 The profession establish state professional standards boards with 
affiiliated commissions on (a) preparation of teachers for elementary and sec 
ondary schools, (b) preparation of college teachers, (c) preparation of educa 
tional leadership personnel, other than teachers, (d) accreditation of prepara 
tory programs for all professional personnel (c) licensure of all professional 
penonnel, and (0 professional practices the profession work toward the at 
tainment of legal sanction for such boards 

10 Professional standards and procedures of enforcement be subject to 
eonunuous systematic evaluation by the profession 


The New Horizons Progroms and 
Professiono/ Autonomy 

Summanzing the sweep of the report of the New Horizons m TEPS 
task force, the director of the project analyzed ns implications for de 
velopmg an inner directed profession of teaching as follows 


ml profession is the teacher, other educational special 

ISIS complement the teacher and his work 

l^fcssional Standards Movement is the profession s 
for ^ educational 

selection a!!d the professional standards program is the continuous 

selecimn preparation of all professional personnel 

nation of prenaratoro processes of professional standards are accred 

o™. ,ppl,c=L ofTundSTrf "E 

“"v; 

^ Profession in the Decades Ahead pp 
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IS PROFESSIONAL AUTONOMY FOR TEACHING POSSIBLE’ 

It not only is possible, it is imperative There is no other route to com 
petent service by the teaching profession or to recognized professional 
status On this point Corey has stated ‘ We cannot expect society to 
evaluate the significance of our work any higher than we ourselves do 
As long as we, without protest, permit anyone to teach, society will 
assume that anyone can teach 

It must be borne in mind that autonomy for the teaching profession 
does not involve disdain for public concerns or the flouting of public 
authority in its nghtful controls over education. Nor does it imply any 
measure of contempt for public opinions concerning education Rather, 
professional autonomy means a strengthened partnership with the public 
toward better service by teachers and a higher quality of education 

And in the drive for autonomy, the puzzling problems lie within the 
teaching profession rather than with the public Medicine faced the same 
problems, different only in degree, when it began to move m the first two 
decades of this century toward self government The introduction to the 
Flexner report, by Henry Pntchett, sets forth the basic ones 

The development which is here suggested for medical education is con 
ditioned largely upon three factors (I) The creation of a public which shall 
discriminate between the ill trained and the nghdy trained physician, and which 
will also insist upon the enactment of such laws as will require practitioners of 
medicine to ground themselves m the fundamentals upon which medical 
science rests, (2) upon the universities and their attitudes toward medical edu 
cation standards and support and (3) upon the attitudes of members of the 
medical profession toward standards of their own practice and upon their 
sense of honor with respect to their own profession ** 

All of these elements and factors arc involved in the task of devel 
oping the teaching profession into a self regulating one, except that 
those in teaching are, perhaps, more complex The sheer weight of num 
bers IS one there are about ten times as many teachers as doctors The 
diversity and number of institutions prepanng teachers is another there 
are about fifteen times as many as there arc medical schools The lack of 
unification of teaching, which tends to fragment into as many professions 
as there are specialities in education, is a third— perhaps as many as fifty, 
contrasted with one for medicine 


•‘Arthur F Corey Lets Be Done With Comrromises Aaiiom Sthooh 'lay 
1959. 6M9-30 ^ . 

•‘Abraham Flexner Mtdical EdueanoH $n the Vmttd Staltt and Canada Bulletin 
No 4 New York The Carnegie Foundatwn for the Advancement of Teaching 1910 p 
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This fragmentation leads to status and prestige levels, real or fancied, 
that are real bamers to unity of purpose and concert of action The pro- 
liferation of professional organizations is another barrier that divides the 
teaching profession There are several hundred education associations, 
contrasted with, typically, one national organization with affiliated local 
and state associations for most of the other professions 

How to find a center of common interest, a focus for common con 
cerns— these are the crucial problems for the teaching profession and the 
chief barriers to the development of autonomy 
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Role of Efhics in the Professions 
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In the second place the application of such codes by the professions 
tends to make them self regulating and self governing and prevents the 
imposition of rules by government agencies, whose knowledge of the 
complex problems of a given profession necessarily would be limited 

The formulation and enforcement of a code of ethics by a profession, 
then, has a twofold purpose to denve a set of rules under which its mem 
bers will be enabled to provide better service to society and under which 
the profession can provide better protection for its members, and to as 
sume responsibility for assuring the competence of its members and to 
prohibit the type of conduct that will bnng the profession into disrepute 

The need for a code of ethics by a profession and its observance or 
enforcement has been slated by Tawney * 

A profession is not simply a collection of individuals who get a living for 
themselves by the same kind of work Nor is it merely a group which is organ 
ized exclusively for the economic protection of its members though that is 
normally among Us purposes Its essence is that it assumes certain respon 
sibilities for the competence of its members or the quality of Us wares, and that 
It deliberately prohibits certain kinds of conduct on the ground that though they 
may be profitable to the individual they are calculated to bnng into disrepute 
the organization to which he belongs 

This chapter will attempt to trace the efforts of the teaching profes 
Sion to denve a workable code of ethics for its members and to secure 
universal compliance 

ETHICAL CODES OF OTHER PROFESSIONS 

The idea of the imposition of ethical standards upon a given profes 
sional group is an ancient one The idea in medicine, which has perhaps 
the oldest code among the professions, goes back 2,500 years to the Oath 
of Hippocrates In the United Stales the Amcncan Medical Association 
adopted its first written ethical code in 1848 This code of the Amcncan 
Medical Association, Principles of Medical Ethics, has undergone sev 
eral revisions since * The American Bar Association adopted Us Canons 
of Ethics tn 1908 Other professions have adopted codes the Amcncan 
Institute of Accountants did so in 1917. the Amcncan Institute of Archi 
tects adopted /t Circular of Ad\ice—Relati\e to Principles of Profes 

‘R H Tawney The Acqulsitne Soc$ety New York Harcoun BraceAWortJ Inc 
1920 p 91 , , 

•William T Flits St and Barbara Fills “Ethcal Standard! of ibe Medical Profrt 

Sion The Anna/s of ihe American Academy of Pot iKalondSocial Science January 1V33 

297 17-36 
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sional Practice and Canons of Ethics m 1909, revised this document in 
1912 and again in 1918, and the present code of the AIA was adopted in 
1947 and revised and adopted in 1954 under the title The Standards of 
Professional Practice^, the Engineers’ Council for Professional Devel 
opment formulated a code in 1947 from a consolidation of existing codes 
of several engineenng societies 


DEVELOPMENT OF CODES OF ETHICS FOR TEACHERS 

Currently no one code of ethics is applicable to all members of the 
teaching profession The NEA Ethics Committee is presently working 
to secure the adoption of one code among local, state, and national as- 
sociations of teachers The National Education Association is recognized 
as the general organization of public shool teachers But there are many 
state and national associations to which public school teachers and those 
in higher education belong Thus, many codes of ethics for teachers have 
been developed The one code is to be adopted in 1963 

The first ethical codes for teachers were developed by state educa 
tion associations The first of these was the one adopted by the Georgia 
Education Association in 1896 The California Teachers Association 
adopted a code in 1904, and the Alabama Education Association in 1908 
Currently all state education associations have developed codes of ethics 
or have adopted the National Education Association code 


THE NEA CODE OF ETHICS 

In 1924 t^he National Education Association appointed a committee, 
consisting of fifty six members of the association, to develop a code of 
e ICS or teac crs The work of this committee had been preceded by 
'*96 The first NEA code 
tionnairp* ^ ^ 1929 Based largely upon the results of a ques- 

srairedX,r corammee recommended that all 

auTthaUhrcodTh ‘"'en-ret the code 

NEA Research Omstor. to conduct a survey among the 

Practice m Architeciurc.” The 
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NEA membership regarding the need for a new code As a result of this 
sampling survey the draft of a new code was submitted to the NEA Rep« 
resentative Assembly by the Ethics Committee in 1 952 and adopted The 
revised NEA code reads as follows, with annotations^ by the Ethics Com- 
mittee 


CODE OF ETHICS 
Preamble 

We, the members of the National Education Association of the United 
States, hold these truths to be self evident— 

—that the pnmary purpose of education in the United States is to develop 
citizens who will safeguard, strengthen, and improve the democracy obtained 
through a representative government, 

—that the achievement of effective democracy in all aspects of American life 
and the maintenance of our national ideals depend upon making acceptable 
educational opportunities available to all. 

—that the quality of education reflects the ideals, motives, preparation, and 
conduct of the members of the teaching profession 

-that whoever chooses teaching as a career assumes the obligation to conduct 
himself m accordance with the ideals of the profession 

As a guide for the teaching profession, the members of the National Educa 
tion Association have adopted this code of professional ethics Since all teach 
ers should be members of a united profession, the basic principles herein enu 
merated apply to all persons engaged in the professional aspects of education- 
elementary, secondary, and collegiate 

Opinions 2, 10 The term ‘ teacher” as used in the Code includes school 
administrators 

Opinion 4 The Code has no application to members of boards of 
education 

Opinion 14 The official actions of a local association are the colJec 
tive actions of its membership and, therefore, a local as 
sociation is bound by the pertinent provisions of the Code. 
PRINCIPLE I The pnmary obligation of the leaching profession is to 
guide children, youth, and adults in the pursuit of knowledge and skills, to pre 
pare them in the ways of democracy, and to help them to become happy, use 
ful, self supporting citizens The ultimate strength of the nation lies in the 
social responsibility, economic competence, and moral strength of the indi 
vidual American 

In fulfilling the obligations of this first principle the teacher mll- 

1 Deal justly and impartially with students regardless of their physical, 
mental, emotional, political, economic, social, racial, or religious charac 
tenstics 


•National Education Association Conwnrtieeon 
Commillfe on Professional Eihies W ashington, D C 


Professional Ethtes, Opmhns of the 
The Association 19^ pp 75-82 
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2 Recognize the differences among students and seek to meet their indi- 
vidual needs 

3 Encourage students to formulate and work for high individual goals in 
the development of their physical, intellectual, creative, and spiritual endow 
ments 

4 Aid students to develop an understanding and appreciation not only of 
the opportunities and benefits of American democracy but also of their obliga 
tions to it 

5 Respect the right of every student to have confidential information 
about himself withheld except when its release is to authonzed agencies or 
IS required by law 

6 Accept no remuneration for lutonng except in accordance with ap- 
proved policies of the governing board 


Opmion 6 Tutoring for compensation, including one's own students, 
IS proper if in accordance with policies of the board of educa 
tion In the absence of board policies, local associations 
should take the initiative in their formulation 
Opmion 13 it is unproper fora teachCT to make ronarks in public reflect 
ing on a child's abilities and family background However, 
a teacher has the nght and often the duty to confer m con 
fidence with colleagues or authorized agencies regarding a 
child's problems in conduct and adjustment 
Opinion 24 It is improper for a teacher to reveal confidential mfonnation 
about the family background of a student who is causing 
difficulty in the classroom, even though the motive is to 
secure the cooperation of fellow students during the penod 
of the child s adjustment 

Opmion 27 A director of the school band may properly give pnvate 
lessons to members of the band and to students m his music 
classes, provided the arrangements conform with the pol 
icics of the school board 

Opinion 28 It is improper for a teacher to reveal confidential information 
to parents about the disabilities of chfldren m his class 
opinion 37 It is improper for a teacher deliberately to assign a grade 
' J’^fle^Ls factors irrelevant to the performance or progress 
of the student 


pmion 39 A pnncipal has the obligation to disclose confidential in 
ormation about a student to a school counselor if access to 
llic mfonnation is essential to the counselor's performance 
OL his professiona! duties 

Piirent7fc m.l:y.'i, "“'””1! Pmfession share with 

upon coopcmtive relalionshr,^ wa 

In fulfill, „g ihe obliEalions of a,s second pnncplc ttc teacher wdl- 


2 L'erroeL‘’,T/"!l', P"'"" f” «>'“■ Pfi'Idren 
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3 Hefp to increase the student s confidence in his own home and avoid 
disparaging remarks which might undermine that confidence 

4 Provide parents with information that will serve the best mterests of 
their children, and be discreet with information received from parents 

5 Keep parents informed about the progress of their children as inter 
preted in terms of the ourposes of the school 

Opinion 8 The limits withm which the relationship between parent and 
teacher is confidential have not in all respects been clearly 
defined by the profession 

Opinion 13 It is improper for a teacher to make remarks m public reflect 
ing on a child s abilities and family background However 
a teacher has the nghi and often the duty to confer in confi 
dence with colleagues or aulhonzed agencies regarding a 
child's problems in conduct and adjustment 

Opinion 24 It is improper to reveal confidential information about the 
family background of a student who is causing difficulty m 
the classroom, even though the motive is to secure the co 
operation of fellow students during the period of the child s 
adjustment. 

Opinion 31 It is improper for a teacher in a report to parents to give a 
false impression as to a child's genera) adjustment in the 
classroom 

Opinion 37 It is improper for a teacher deliberately to assign a grade that 
reflects factors irrelevant to the performance or progress of 
the student 

Opinion 40 It is improper for a teacher to try to convert to his religious 
faith the parents of students to whom he has the relationship 
of teacher 

PRINCIPLE III The teaching profession occupies a position of public 
trust involving not only the individual teacher’s personal conduct, but also 
the interaction of the school and the community Education is most e/Tecfivc 
when these many relationships operate in a fncndly, cooperative, and con 
structive manner 

In fulfilling the obligations of this third pnnciple the teacher will- 

1 Adhere to any reasonable pattern of behavior accepted by the commu 
nity for professional persons 

2 Perform the duties of citizenship, and participate in community activ 
Hies With due consideration for his obligations to his students, his family, and 
himself 

3 Discuss controversial issues from an objective point of \iew thereby 
keeping his class free from partisan oprnions 

4 Recognize that the public schools belong to the people of the commu 
nity, encourage lay participation m shaping the purposes of the school and 
stnvc to keep the public informed of the educational program which is being 
provided 

5 Respect the community m which he is employed and be foyaj (o the 
school system, community, state, and nation 
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6 Work to improve education in the community and to strengthen the 
community s moral, spintual, and intellectua] life 

Opinion 19 There is no provision of the Code which governs the selcc 
tion and use by the teacher of instnictional materials Good 
practice permits comparison of branded products, but not 
recommendation by a teacher of a particular brand 
Opinion 21 An offer by a commercial organization to pay the cost of a 
local association banquet on condition that it also accept as 
main speaker a person of the donor's selection may properly 
be accepted 

Opinion 26 Teachers may properly urge fnends and acquaintances to 
support a school tend issue and candidates for a school 
board who favor its passage 

Opinion 29 There is no provision of the Code which governs the selcc 
tion and use by a teacher of instructional materials Good 


practice requires that commercially sponsored matenals be 
selected on a basis of ihcir instructional value and that stu 
dents be protected from exploitation by any special interest 
group 

Opinion 30 A teacher may properly identify and express his own point 
of view in the classroom, but in doing so assumes certain 
correlative responsibilities 

Opinion 32 It is improper for teachers to distribute campaign literature 
supporting individual candidates in a schoolboard election 
on school properly and on school time 

Opinion 33 A teacher, m the exercise of her professional judgment, must 
decide for herself the kind and extent of her community 
activities 

Op,n,on 40 It ,, improper for a learhrr to try and convert to his religions 
of^ache?**^'"** students to whom he has the relationship 


eapabkEtmt'^rn^' have ines 

at™ stae^ZlZr These obligations are nearly 

and good faith responsibilities based upon mutual respect 


In fuIBlIinE the obligations of thni fourth prmciple the teaeher will - 
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6 Adhere to the conditions of a contract until service thereunder has 
been performed, the contract has been terminated by mutual consent, or the 
contract has otherwise been legally terminated 

7 Give and expect due notice before a change of position is to be made 

S Be fair in all recommendations that are given concerning the work of 

other teachers 

9 Accept no compensation from producers of instructional supplies 
when one’s recommendations affect the local purchase or use of such teaching 
aids 

10 Engage m no gainful employment, outside of his contract, where the 
employment affects adversely his professional status or impairs his standing 
with students, associates, and the community 

1 1 Cooperate m the development of school policies and assume one’s 
professional obligations thereby incurred 

12 Accept one’s obligation to the employing board for maintaining a 
professional level of service 

Opinion 1® It IS improper to seek employment by the indiscriminate 
. circulation of mimeographed applications to schoolboards 

(See Pnnciple IV. Section 4 1952 Code ) 

Opinion 3® Solicitation and sale of commercial products to professional 
associates is looked upon with disfavor by the profession 
under certain circumstances (See Principle IV, Section 10, 
1952 Code) 

Opinion 4 It is improper to accept a position made vacant by the ap 
plication of ui\iust personnel practices and procedures 
Opinion 5 The operation of a private teacher placement agency in 
competition with a placement office operated by the univer 
sity which employs him is inconsistent with a faculty mem 
ber’s obligations to the university and to his studenis 
Opinion 7 It is improper for teachers to consult the schoolboard re 
garding the dismissal of a professional associate without 
first presenting their views to the appropriate administrative 
authonlies 

Opinion 9 While the nght to augment teaching income by outside 
employmenC is recogaiecd under the Code, so!/c/tafJOff by 
a teacher of parents of children in his class to purchase 
encyclopedias is improper 

Opinion 10 An administrator should consult with a teacher about 
parents’ complaints before taking administrative action He 
IS not required to discuss parents’ complaints with a teacher 
where no administrative action is contemplated 
Opinion 1 1 While there is necessarily a wide margin for individual 
judgment in the formulation of rcrercnces. it is improper for 

•TTiis opinion was based on the 1929 code and issued prior lo the •dopiion ®f ‘he 
present Code of Elhics m June J952 The specific prowswns of the 1929 code insolved 
arc quoted in the opinion itself 
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an administrator to withhold m a reference information about 
unresolved, current difficulties which affect a teacher’s 
competence 

Opinion 12 A teacher may properly resign from his position after an 
administrator has imposed matenal modifications m a con 
tract All the details of a teacher’s duties cannot be incor 
porated in a contract and reasonable adjustments in teaching 
assignments are often necessary and desirable 

Opinion 14 A local association may properly express its views to the 
press on the action by a board of education against a profes 
sional colleague following rejection of its appeals by appro 
pnate school aulhonties 

Opinion 15 If a teacher has entered into a contract with one school 


district, it IS improper for him to initiate or continue nego 
nations for a contract with another school district without 
the consent of the district to which he is obligated 

Opinion 16 It is improper for a supenntendent to recommend a transfer 
because of complaints of parents without notice to and pnor 
consultation with the teacher and an opportunity for hun to 
state his side of the case 

Opinion 17 If a teacher has conducted oral negotiations with a school 
district but has made no final commitment, he may properly 
conduct negotiations and accept a contract with another 
school distnct 

Opinion 18 '^3® the nghi to augment teaching income is recognized 
under the Code, solicitation by a teacher of parents of chil 
drcn in his class to purchase musical instruments at discount 


Opinion 23 

Opinion 25 

Opinion 28 
Opinion 34 

Opinion 35 

Opinion 38 

Opinion 39 


An administrator may properly withhold in a letter of ref 
erencc information about past difficulties which have been 
resolved and which do not affect a teacher’s competence 
It IS impro^r for an administrator to imply m a letter of 
rcrercnce that he has some reservation about a teacher’s 
h i’’* teacher’s record has been outstanding 

a« a * teacher to use parents of his students 

as a leverage for securing an increase m salary 

Z™'*'',''" “ “«P> a ■>«“■ pos'uo" 

Wd orM T' "I” ■*'" renewed »d .he 

boerd or edoco.ion ha, ,ef„,rd u, release h.m 

question*^Mi*°" ^ teacher may properly raise a 

re,pon,.ble Sr 

‘iL* etoup of a local education 

of educaiion *i^fc^** * “lary proposal directly to a board 
tendent advance consultation with the superm 

ut a student to a school counselor if access to the 
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infonnation is essential to the counselor’s performance of 
his professional duties 

Opinion 40 It IS improper for a teacher to try to convert to his religious 
faith the parents of students to whom he has the relationship 
of teacher 

PRINCIPLE V The teaching profession is distinguished from many 
other occupations by the uniqueness and quality of the professional relation 
ships among all teachers Community support and respect are influenced by 
the standards of teachers and their attitudes toward teaching and other teachers 

In fulfilling the obligations of this fifth pnnciple the teacher will— 

1 Deal with other members of the profession m the same manner as he 
himself Wishes to be treated 

2 Stand by other teachers who have acted on his behalf and at his request 

3 Speak constructively of other teachers, but report honestly to respon 
siblc persons m matters involving the welfare of students, the school system 
and the profession 

4 Maintain active membership in professional organizations and, through 
participation, strive to attain the objectives that justify such organized grovps 

5 Seek to make professional growth continuous by such procedures as 
study, research, travel, conferences, and attendance at professional meetings 

6 Make the teaching profession so attractive in ideals and practices that 
sincere and able young people will want to enter it 

Opinion V A teacher s refusal to cooperate m an investigation being 
conducted by a professional association is not contrary to 
the Code, but in the absence of a satisfactory explanation is 
a disservice to the profession (See 1952 Code, Pnnciple V, 
Section 3 ) 

Opinion 8 It is not improper to report to appropnate school authomies 
unwarranted charges made by a parent against a professional 
associate 

Opinion 1 1 While there is neccssanly a wide margin for individual judg 
ment m the formulation of references, it is improper for an 
administrator to withhold in a reference information about 
unresolved, current difficulties which affect a teacher’s 
competence 

Opinion 20 There is no provision in the Code which governs an admin 
istrators use of an intercommunication system without the 
knowledge of the teacher, but such use can cause tension and 
resentment on the partof the teacher and is contrary to good 
personnel practices 

Opinion 22 A local association may properfy report its loss of confidence 
in the integniy of a colleague to the school authorities pro 
vided professionally accepted procedures are followed and 
the report is made through proper channe/s 

■Tyiis opinion was based on the 1929 code issued prior to ihe adort*®" the present 
Code of Ohtes in June 1952 Thespecificprowsionf of the 1929 code insohed are quoted 
in the opinion itself 
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Opinion 23 An administrator may properly withhold in a letter of ref 
crence information about past difHcuIties which have been 
resolved and which do not affect a teacher’s competence 
Opinion 25 It is improper for an adminstrator to imply in a letter of 
reference that he has some reservation about a teacher’s 
competence if the teacher s record has been outstanding 
Opinion 36 It is improper for a superintendent to give verbal assurance 
of a favorable recommendation and later issue an unfavorable 
recommendation A supenntendent may not properly refuse 
to provide a written statement of reasons for dismissal 
when requested in writing to do so by the persons dismissed 
Opinion 38 A minonty group of a local education association has the 
responsibility to inform the majority of its intention to submit 
a minonty salary proposal It is improper for a local associa 
tion publicly to condemn a report of an investigation it re 
quested without first pointing out specific errors in the report 
to the professional group that made the investigation and 
affording the group an opportunity to respond 


The NEA code is an excellent statement of the ethical concepts 
that should motivate the work of teachers If all teachers adhered to 
tts spint, that observaace could not help but cam great public respect 
Since any code of ethics ts likely to be prosaic and uninteresting and 
not dive with case studies of unethical practices, perteps it will be 
helpful to desenbe some such practices 


ENFORCEMENT OF TEACHiRS' CODES OF ETHICS 

IS J ‘‘"“'’.''"'"e tochers who violate their ethical codes 

tioS Md b^fcN°r practically all state associa 

rProfesMoa^ ■">= NEA Committee 

tedVetar3t.m r 'he Ethics Committee) ts the 

Code of Ethics It has o'mv°re?''"’ '"J"'""''"'’ end interpretation of its 

menu EnforcLeml a "'’^‘°'^°""f'"^P°"crs of enforce^ 

St r.s stieZs “T® e “ "^=. nlthough that 

for teaerem Us ’ ms f "T"® observance of the Code of Ethics 

ers result from a fa”k of tawlSglTthfc' d ’“'r,,"’ 
of specific provisions that hav.. ” the code or of the interpretation 
mittee on Professional Fthir« •« profession The Com 

as defined by the NEA Renr<» of five members Its functions, 

of Ethics and make^rlmSauonTf^ ‘"n ^ode 
promote its use by the professinn # ^Proving it, to publicize and 
provisions, and to hold hcannes on cs?"'*'” interpreline_ its 

gs n cases involving alleged violations 
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and to make recommendations for disciplinary action to the NEA Exec 
utive Committee The committee emphasizes its informative function 
by printing the code and distributing it widely among the profession 
It assists aflflliated associations in developing programs of ethics It 
advises informally on the mterprelation of the code with regard to spe 
cific questions And it publishes in the NEA Journal formal opinions of 
the committee m answer to specific questions from members 

While, to date, the emphasis in enforcement of the NEA Code of 
Ethics has been upon publicizing the code and developing a body of opm 
ion based on interpretations of the code regardmg specific cases, doubt 
less machmery will be perfected whereby flagrant violations will result 
m prompt disciplinary action ® 


DEVELOPING A BODY OF PROFESSIONAL 
OPINIONS REGARDING TEACHER ETHICS 

The drafting and adoption of a law are legislative 
interpretation of the law, what its meaning is, and its “ 

vanety of cases is a judicial function And the enforcement “f " 

entrusted to an executive agency The NEA structure is used here to 
Illustrate how these prmc.ples apply to the 

application of the Code of Ethics for teachers The NEA Represenat 
Assembly is the legislative body of the NEA. acting for the teaching 
profession m a way somewhat analogous to the ' 

government It adopts a code of ethics for its members Th"'™'"'^' 

on Professional Ethics acts as the interpretive body <>u JUl.c.^ Thu 
NEA Executive Committee is given power to 'f', 

the Committee on Professional Ethics 'Bufure udopt, on of the amended 
procedures in 1957. the Ethics Committee could expel “ 

Any law is without substantive meaning until it is ' 

and opinions arc rendered as to its meaning in given situations A 
one has phrased it. "The law is what the courts say « is 

The primary function of the Ethics Comma e= “f N^A- ^ 
at this stage of development and application of p body 

Im for feachers. is to develop from u«"ul cases re^r, d o tu^ 

of opinions interpreting the Code of Ethics fu-- 

as a guide to teachers as to the meaning of a mven 

and L a guide to mlerpretation and enfoicement bodies beior 

actual cases of alleged violations are brought 

•For Ihr inalcna 
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As has been previously stated, it is believed that most cases of alleged 
violations of the code by teachers arise from their lack of knowledge 
of the code or the absence of authentic interpretation of its meaning— m 
other words, that most violations are unwitting or unintentional The 
Ethics Committee is, therefore, currently engaged in building up not only 
a sound, comprehensive set of laws for the profession, contained m a 
constantly revised code of ethics, but developing a body of professional 
opinion interpreting the meaning of the code in specific cases 

The committee has issued a compilation of opinion in forty cases ® 
The following section will descnbe some of the common types of 
code violations by teachers and the interpretation of the committee of 
the meaning of the code regarding such cases 


Ways in Which Teochers Aloy Violate 
the Professional Code of Ethics 


BREAKING CONTRACTS 


e a contract for his services is signed, a teacher should expect to 
fulfill It, unless he is released willingly by his employer The truly ethical 
person takes great pride m strict observance of a written agreement or 
oral pledges 

to observe eomrmtments is not 
as pood ns Individual whose word is 

dSnes ''"""'‘•"tents are fulBIled regardless of the 

who '' T*' It mitlo We avoid the 

siur’ee it imW "ontract jumpers among teachers are a continuous 

the excephm'''t'he*'iie''in*i Ih' '*"=!' h"'" signed It is 

profession For example Iheri’iTlhi'*’ *'’°F "P"" 

superintendent for a poMmn m AncuirAft“ “ 

qualifications, the supenntendent asked “H^w teacher’s 

don t have a job, when there art* J?’ ^ happen that you 

potse. She putted out thr’ee srgned cont^rS’ 
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was apparently expecting her to teach for it She was on a shopping tour 
and would take the best position available when school opened 


Elhics Committee Interpretatton Ff a teacher has entered tnto a contract 
with one school district, it is improper for him to inmate or continue negolia 
tions for a contract with another school district without the consent of the 
district to which he is obligated By the same token it is improper for a su 
perinlendeni knowingly to negotiate with a teacher already under contract 
without the approval of the school district to nhich the teacher is obligated 
Case Example A teacher was negotiating for a conltact with two school 
distncts, A and B, for the ensuing year She signed a contract without a can 
cellation clause with Distnct A and the superintendent thereupon notified 
placement bureaus that the vacancy no longer existed Unknown <0 
penntendent of Distnct A, the teacher continued negotiations 
B Shortly before school opened she orally agreed to accept a ““ 

Distnct B at a higher salary She then asked to be released from h" 
with Distnct A At this point it was doubtful that a 

cured The supenntendent of Distnct A asks whether the conduct of the 

teacher was contrary to the Code . .v. fggjj 

Committee Opinion It is the opinion of the Commillee Ihat on me ac, 
presenled the conduct of the teacher was contrary to Pnnciple IV. Sections 

* “"obv°o«'re was no issue as to the binding 
between the teacher and Distnct A It was 
negotiations with Distnct B without the knowledge 

penntendent in Distnct A Because of her con , p _ teacher who 

faced with the dilemma of eilher recommending mereby 

probably could not be replaced or refusing *9 "^omm . tjjg ipvel 

Ling a teacher on his staff who might "S do's not 

of professional service of Dislnct A would f B knew lhal ihe 
appear in Ihe facts whether J''' '"^^h^dld h.s pa,t» n- 
teacher had signed a contract with Distnc a 
the negotiations was also unethical 

The reverse of this situation-one that 
practice-happenswhenaschoolemploymEofficia holdsout hep^^^ ^ 
of employment to one teacher while wailing for another 
proffered position 

Ethics committee f-^'--rhal'::d:ttal — -le'mny 
Hattons with a school district but '•‘•’"'•f’T’aMher school district 
conduct hegotiationsandaccepta^n mc opening of the school year the 
Core Example A few '’’'S a teacher m another e.iy 
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credentials through an employment agency The teacher says she indicated 
definite interest m the position, but told him that due to the time factor she 
would have to insist on a signed contract at an early date The supenntendent 
replied that while several teachers were under consideration, he was confident 
that a contract would be offered and agreed to seek board approval for her 
employment as soon as possible A period of two weeks elapsed without further 
word from the superintendent Meanwhile, the teacher had received an offer 
from District B at a higher salary which she accepted She telephoned the 
supenntendent of District A expressing regrets and explaining the vanous 
reasons why the position m District B was more desirable The supenntendent 
advised the teacher that her contract offer was in the mails and claimed she 
was unethical because in his opinion she had made a final commitment to 


District A The teacher denied having made any such commitment 

Committee Opinion The Ethics Committee does not presume to pass on 
what transpired in the conversations referred to in this case However, on 
the basis of the facts presented, the Committee is of the opinion that the 
teacher had made no final commitment to District A and, therefore, under 
the sections cited could properly enter into a contract with District B A 
supenntendent and a schoolboard may initiate or continue negotiations with 
several teachers for a given position pending a final commitment A teacher 
may likewise m the absence of a final commitment, negotiate for another 
position Without notice to the supenntendent 

lal'l'rVr “ instances of 

hetfhLr ‘h' nn'nnin or even dor, ns 

often "Ot.ce and 

te“ch,na ^ As a usual th.ns 

that occur dunn ^tia k minute resignations or those 

school svs^eni^wal^w ® home economics teacher in the 

The superin^endpffr / that pays $300 more a year ” 

weeks u„,.l we can get ZToni: to rXcTou 

ncwT“ ri-iwr “> -- 

isfactory to everyone ' When Ih^ “ “'“tion that is sat 


‘Ibid Opinion 17 pp 35 37 
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superintendent said, “Then you lell her that we don t want her I won t 
hire anyone who hasn’t been released Besides, there s a falsehood 
involved And I don’t want her now, anyway, because I was told that a 
release had already been secured ” 

Some school admmistrators deserve to be censured for their part in 
contract jumping Teachers are no! always the ones at fault There have 
been cases in which teachers were goaded into breaking a contract by 
unethical action of employing officials 

One superintendent of a city employing about one hundred teachers 
took his vacation each summer from July 15 to August 15 During is 
absence several resignations from teachers usually piled up ere ease , 
without question, the teachers who requested it. but then he had 
replacements He always had some candidate on tap Sometimes these 
were hopefuls who had applied for positions the previous spring, 
times they were teachers whom the superintendent had met or perhaps 

'“"A'elpSendent was enfrely ruthless m h.s 

contacted, by telephone if possible, the teachers tha 

knew exactly the salaries being pa.d tn the "I, 

offered the teachers $300 to $400 more per year than ‘'’f 

He also told them that he had to know at once whether 

Most of the teachers thus pressured accepted, hoP"® 

make peace with their own supenntendenls and j 

The unethical practices of this superintendent represent an iso 

rather than the rule 

THE ETHICS Of RESIGNATIONS 

Teachers should exercise extreme care and 
resigning from a position after having ^ f Ihc 

instances of teachers who left one A 

beginning of the school year to accept ano 'f position paying 

high school teacher jumped his pf^ne less class 

exactly the same salary but requinng the leaching 

""orthe other hand, there 

teacher is justified in asking to be re ®hse ,P 3 de well in advance 
materially ietler himself, piovjded the request is ''I,'; „ 

ff tLe^e°i?n'ro7h“s^’oSt‘’hale b«r=ltered without hisconsent Some 
examples of ethical practice in “',J°''°”h of Augusl, an 

unsamTeVo"a"o™ school -ple salary offered in the new 
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position was S500 more The teacher felt that the salary diiferential was 
too great to turn down without some attempt to secure a release, so he 
talked the situation over with his superintendent The superintendent 
was cooperative and readily agreed to recommend to the board of educa 
tion that the teacher be released The teacher then suggested the name of 
a fnend, also a biology teacher, who did not yet have a position and who 
would be glad to fill his place The teacher’s friend was employed, and 
both parties to the contract felt satisfaction over the transaction The 
teacher had acted in a professional and ethical manner, and the school 
board was pleased to help him secure a deserved promotion 


E/fiics Commiltee Interpreiation A teacher may properly resign from his 
position after on administrator has imposed material modifications in a 
contract All the details of a teachers duties cannot be incorporated in a 
contract and reasonable adjustments in teaching assignments are often 
necessary and desirable 


Case Example A teacher s contract was renewed in May It provided for 
specific teaching responsibilities at a given salary In accepting the contract, 
the teacher, who was president of a state association, was assured by the 
superintendent that a fixed number of days of leave would be allowed him 
dunng the school year for carrying on professional organization work within 
the slate He was also assured that if it proved necessary to increase the teach 
mg load additional salary would be granted In August, the supenntendent 
advised the teacher that his teaching load would be matenally increased at 
no chang^n salary and the amount of leave for professional work would be 
re uced The teacher requests advice as to whether under the circumstances 
he could ethically resign from his position 

Committee Opinion It is the opinion of the Committee that the teacher 


BUND APPLICATIONS 

thaflrc f =»'ics ,s applying for positions 

Forsomc^ . P'”" am gmlty of this practice 

laes ">■« otaost sure to have la- 
in the spnnc There positions during the hinng season 

^Vhe^e there is ’ i!° teachers applying for these 

aneXa“m"nt one L" n"?' P™P'PP'- "f ‘"P 

. supervisor of the elementary grades, and one di 


"thtd OpnionlZ 


PP 28 29 
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rector of visual aids, there is not likely to be a vacancy m one of those 
categones 

Probably all educational workers see the dangers to the profession 
that are involved in blind and wholesale applications For one thing, it 
may appear that there is a surplus of teachers or administrators, many of 
whom are without positions Actually, most, if not all, of the shotgun 
applying is done by teachers or administrators who have positions but 
who wish to better themselves Administrative officials or boards of edu 
cation, if they think there is a surplus of personnel, may not have quite 
the incentive to press for pay raises and better working conditions tor 
employees Furthermore, there may not be as much inclination to assist 
the personnel to adjust to the local situation if they know that they can 
replace doubtful ones without any particular difficulty 

GOSSIPING ABOUT PUPILS AND PARENTS 

In the matter of passing out professional 
be revealed and in discussing charactenst.cs of a given 
at school, teachers have obligations of a delicate "alure. as s the cas^ 
With physicians Here are two examples of the harm that can re 

M^:: Gregory told her landlady thm 

who lived across the street, had an IQ of about eighty ^ y, S 

ular dumbbell,” she said The landlady told » Jit m 

formation was all over the neighborhood How 

ward Miss Gregory and the school can be easily imagined The parents 

never forgave the teacher or the school . in confi 

Example 2 Miss Karen, a kindergarten teacher w^ 
dence by a mother that her daughter, Jeanne, about her boy 

the rnemally handicapped The mother was “"’"““^'jbou.^her^^ ^y 

Jimmy, who was J"*' could make ajudgment 

watch Jimmy as closely as possible s i/oren told her bridge club 

about his mental ability jays it was all over town 

about Jeanne’s being in an inslitution 1 developed a 

The mother did not come to school again that year 
hatred for all teachers mav be compared 

The teacher’s violation “f 

to the physician telling everyone a P"'""' b“* “ b^ h pharmacist w ho 
yer reveahng that a client has just ■"“B' b'S w I . o to he pha 

I'h^upSenU aid cl'enls are dentists, pharmacists, nurses anda.lomejs 
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Elhics Commiltee Interpretation It u improper for a teacher to make re- 
marks in public refiecling on a child s abilities and family background How 
ever, a teacher has the right and often the duty to confer in confidence with 
colleagues or authorized agencies regarding a child s problems in conduct and 
adjustment 

Case Example Teacher A discussed one of his students with Teacher B 
m a school hallway withm the hearing of a classmate of the student in question 
The teacher commented adversely on the student s mental ability and per 
sonal integrity, attributing these deficiencies to the pupil’s family background 
Teacher B reported the incident to the local association 

Committee Opinion It is the opinion of the Committee that the conduct 
of Teacher A was contrary to Section 2 of Pnnciple 1 and Section 3 of Pnn 
ciple II of the Code 


Under Pnnciples 1 and II of the Code, respectively, a teacher is entrusted 
with the obligations of helping children to develop into ‘happy, useful, self 
supporting citizens" and of furthering ‘ cooperative relationships with the 
home • These obligations cannot be fulfilled in terms of Sections 2 and 3 when 
a teacher makes disparaging remarks reflecting on a child's abilities or family 
background m such circumstances as are herein presented It must be presumed 
that in repetition such criticisms will generate malicious gossip which will 
get back to the student and to his parents 

recognizes that on occasion a teacher has not only the 
ipao.i ^ ^ j confer m confidence with appropriate professional col 

regarding a child s problems in conduct and ad 
f cnticisms made indiscnminately, especially m the 

presence of other students, are clearly improper 


APPEALING TO HIGHER AUTHORITY 

meL' of redt«' i" a“<honty unless other 

highest authorities Teachers should be able to appeal to the 

firropp™„" 7 .VLT'''“’^’ ^"ould have the 

lo,„e?a"?m™;‘5,scZo?cl„V'^^^^^ 

discuss national and local Drobl^m ^ 

ineflic.ency of local government ‘■‘““^sed the 

mem, the police, and fte^mlin mayor, the public works depart 
criticisms leaked out Soon criticism Word of the 

group was a communist organizatmn*”' "luspers that the discussion 

Mr Burnham that K' resgi frra the'^l ? llf ™mors and suggested to 
the club was not communistic butihai t *'*’ Bamham protested that 
about current affairs and hence to drying to inform its members 

Opinion 13 pp 29,30 ° ® Eood Citizenship The principal 
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was adamant “You’ve got to dropout,’ he said ‘ We can t have teachers 
belonging to organizations that are questioned m any way " 

“Then I shall carry an appeal to Supenntendent Forsythe and to the 
Board of Education if necessary,” Mr Burnham stated 

“I suppose that is your privilege, but I still think that it would be bet 
ter to just drop out and keep still,” was the principal’s reply “I don’t want 
my teachers mixed up in anything the public questions ” 

“I feel that I have to carry this case to the highest authonties,” Mr 
Burnham stated “It seems to me that there is a question of infnngement 
of freedom of thought and action I do not believe that anyone who ad 
vocates overthrow of the government by force should be allowed in the 
schools But I think that teachers should have the right to discuss vital 
questions and to take part in the usual activities in which citizens engage ” 
The principal was not too happy about an appeal being made, but he 
raised no further objection 

Mr Burnham decided that the best way to appeal to Supenntendent 
Forsythe was by wnting a letter explaining his side of the controversy 
A few days later, Mr Burnham received a note requesting him to call 
at the supenntendent’s office The supenntendent sided with the pnnci 
pal and insisted that Burnham get out of the club The teacher refused and 
requested that he be given an opportunity to present the matter to the 
school board The supenntendent agreed to place the issue on the agenda 
of the next board meeting 

When Mr Burnham appeared at the meeting, the few spectators 
glanced at him senously Mr Forsythe nodded to him courteously, if in 
a somewhat coo! manner The same thing was true of the greeting given 
him by his pnncipal The board members did not seem to be aware of his 
presence As far as Mr Burnham knew, they did not even know who he 
was 

Mr Forsythe explained the circumstances that had led to Mr 
Burnham’s appeal The high school pnncipal was asked to explain why 
he had asked Mr Burnham to drop out of the Forum Club He slated hjs 
reasons in much the same way as he previously expressed them to Mr 

Burnham Mr Burnham was then given an opportunity to stale his case 

The president asked the board how they wanted to dispose of the issue 
There was a moment or two of silence, then one board member said 
“Our schools must be kept free from any taint of communism. Our teach 
ers must not associate with any group that is in any way suspected of 
having communistic leanings I think that this teacher should have given 
up his membership m the Forum Club when he was requested to do so 
by his pnncipal ” 

Another member said “GenUemen, it is about time that everyone 
recognized that teachers have the same nghts as anyone else I happen 
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to know some of the members of the Forum Club They are not the least 
bit communistic 1 don’t see any reason why Mr Burnham should not 
belong to the Forum Club the same as anyone else As far as I can see, 
the rumors were started by some of our local government officials whose 
toes were being stepped on If the Forum Club can make our city offi 
cials improve services, then I'm all for them Perhaps the rest of us ought 
to jom in and try to help them make this a belter community m which to 
live 1 move that Mr Burnham be not only allowed to keep his member 
ship m the Forum Club, but be commended for his activity in that group, 
and that all teachers be permitted and encouraged to join or associate 
with any groups that are composed of decent, law abiding citizens ’* The 
motion was seconded and earned unanimously 

Teachers should always have the nght of appeal from capricious, 
injudicious decisions They should be able to secure decisions on matters 
of policy that a^ect the teaching staff Appeals should always be cleared 
through the proper channels and should not be made for minute, un 
important issues 


Contrast the way that this was handled with another actual instance 
The participants and school systems have been given hypothetical names 
Example 2 John Lockwood, supenntendent of schools at Smith 
center, issued a short bulletin concerning the handling of the recess 
elementary grades The contents of the bulletin had pre 
Evereme rn’ra"* ‘ meetings in the various buildings 

Wi?d '"“’'''f- m feet, the bulletin em 

bodied suggestions made by a majomy of the teachers 

asMeSteLL",'',"’’’'' on the playground, the bulletin 

from the budding for recKTOTM^Sr" d'sm'ssed 

made arbitranW Th decision, as we have said, was not 

halaiStaZ '’'mentary teachers of the system 

AUine buildint. th ^ Procedure that could well be followed 

letm d.ssattsfaetion when the bul 

attended the teachers’ mgs..* particularly outspoken She had 

said little She expressed hS M'^the discussed but had 

bulletin was issued as follows ' ° ' teachers meeting after the 

just like the high'^fchoonnst ®*olaimed “We should have time off 
the children e try us to be with 

dren need to learn to take care of ntoming to late afternoon. Chil 
Board of Education should hZ ^ ‘f "''y <=“ t do it, then the 
shouldn’t expect us to keep order playground They 
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The other teachers soon noticed that Miss Black was not complying 
She escorted her children to the door at recess time and then went back 
to her room until it was time for them to come back to the building Miss 
Black’s children were a burden on the other teachers They had to look 
after her group as well as their own 

The pnncipal asked for an explanation, to which Miss Black replied, 
“I’m not being paid for police duty, and I don’t intend to do it I’m stand 

mg up for my nghts ’’ ^ e a 

The president of the Board of Education one day informed Supenn 
tendent Lockwood that Miss Black had called on him the night before to 
protest the rule “I think that she will call on the other 
advised “Yon-d better be ready for this to come up at the next board 

AUhe next board meeting, one of the members said that he had sorne 
thing to bring up He related the details of a visit f™” 
mg which she made about the same contentions that she had expre 

at the teachers’ meeting . „i 3 vttmund 

The supenntendent explained about the miunes ^ 
and the complaints from parents “There did not 
sattsfactory solution," he stated 'Td 

this time free, but I do not see how It can be done with our present te 

‘"^•Sldn’t two or three teachers handle 

board member “By changing around, each teacher wou 

duty only about one week m four • h.it it didn’t work 

out'I^weir^here^SS 

ers to manage, and some of the ch Id 

anyone but their learn how to play together 

B S”hm,''J'l^teac5::r has two or three hundred children under her 

The” board agreed Fmidly a memtar moved Mr ^L-kwood be 

supported m the p an ^n complaints or suggestions 

teachers be requested thcr teachers running to 

through the superm.enden s office^^^^__^^^^^ 

us every time they , i»ood first, and then if they aren t salts 

•They should complaint to our altenlion " The amend 

lied they can “""^‘ih camrf unanimously 

menl and ,|,c nghl to carry complaints or suggestions lo 

the“f cdu“e'aUon:'bm these should be routed through the supenn 
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tendent Only if he ‘ sits on” these appeals are teachers justified in going 
around or over him And only a real problem merits an appeal over the 
heads of administrative officials 

Although dealing with a different matter. Opinions 7, 10, 14, and 16 
of the NEA Committee on Professional Ethics bear on the ethics of 
teachers observing proper channels Also, Opinions 26 and 32 interpret 
the nghts of teachers as involved in Example I , described above, to ex 
ercise the nghts of citizenship Opinion 7 is cited below as applying to 
the observance of proper channels in appeals from the decisions of ad 
mimstrative officers 


£l/iici Committee Interpretation It is improper for teachers to consult 
members of the school board regarding the dismissal of a professional asso- 
date without first presenting their views to the appropriate administrative 
authorities 

Case Example Members of a school faculty became concerned over 
tumors that a competent pnncipaJ with many years of service would not be 
recommended by the supenniendent for re employment Subsequently a local 
newspaper aimouoced that the principal had resigned, implying that the res 
ignation was forced Without discussing the matter with either the supenntend 
cni or their l«Kal association several teachers consulted a member of the 
school board They told him their purpose was to express concern over the 
^leged resignation to slate their opinion that the principal was able and well 
Vk-lfi, ‘ intomat.on as to bis sums The supenniendent charsed that 
the teachen were unethical m going to the board member 

who Committee that the teachers 

non I anetl eonlraiy to Pnncple IV, Sec 

business through tL^p^r^r “ 

emploviuMfh ft''* ’•'t quesuon of the pnncipal’s re 

?Snr™oTv d t "r"”'”’'”' " till tint tssue had not been sans 
board of education rathe *“^'™*^"**^"*' 1*”=^ pould properly have asked the 

after 

OUTSIDE EMPLOYMENT 

bee°rd.tcrs'’e'Zv*^a”f^^^^^ 

fronted That problem IS imH** many teachers are con 

part t,me or sCer emrv™„T 

come from teachingt Bclow^s descnb^'n’° regP'ar 

i, neiow ,s descnbed Opinion 9 of the committee 


'*lbid Opinion 7 


PP 20-21 
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Ethics Committee Interpretation While the right to augment teaching in 
come by outside employment n recognized under the Code solicitation by 
a teacher of parents of children in hts class to purchase encyclopedias is im 
proper 

Case Example A number of parents, after discussion at a PTA meeting, 
complained to a local association regarding the activities of two teachers who 
were seeking to sell encyclopedias for profit to the parents of children in their 
classes Several of these parents reported that they had admitted one teacher 
to their homes as a fnend only to find she had come to sell books The parents 
were concerned over whether their failure to buy encyclopedias might ad 
versely affect the grades of their children The request asks whether or not such 
solicitation by teachers constitutes a violation of the Code 

Committee Opinion The Ethics Committee has pointed out in previous 
opinions that many teachers, m order to remain in the profession have found 
It necessary to supplement their teaching salaries by outside employment The 
nght to augment teaching income is specifically recognized «i the Code Out 
side employment is permissible if it does not fall wiihia the provisions of 
Pnnciple IV, Sections 9 or 10 These sections requu-e that a teacher will 

Section 9 Accept no compensation from producers of instnictional sup 
plies when one's recommendations affect the local purchase or use of teaching 
aids Section (0 Engage in no gainful employment, outside of his contract, 
where the employment affects adversely hts professional status or impairs his 
standing with students, associates and the community 

There is agreement among parents and teachers generally that encyclo- 
pedias can be useful educational materials Obviously no professionally minded 
teacher would be influenced m grading a child by the attitude of his parents 
toward purchasing an encyclopedia. Moreover, there is no doubt that some 
teachers can solicit parents of their pupils in such a way as to give no offense 
and raise no question of propriety However, in the case presented such fac 
tors are not the test of ethical practice under Section 10 The test is whether 
the special nature of the student teacher relationship tends to affect adversely 
the response of parents to the soliciution and, m turn, the teacher s sunding 
m the community 

In this case there is a factor of implied pressure not unlike that which arises 
when a teacher is asked to purchase a product by his supervisor 

PROPER APPLICATION CHANNELS 

At the present time there seems to be no reason for any teacher, ex 
cept those in school districts so small that an administrative officer is 
not employed, to apply for a position dtreclly to the school board 


Orinion 9, pp 23*24 
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TABLE XLII 

Practices Considered Unethical by Nine 
in Ten of the Respondents, by Per Cent of Each Group 


Elementary 

School 

Practice Teachers 

Secondary 

School 

Teachers 

Adminis 

tralors 

Others 

Total 

For an official to d srnss a teacher or recom 
mend h m for d smissal w Ihout g ving him 
ample rot ce or an opportun ty to be heard 

990 

978 

96 0 

982 

980 

For a school off cial to fa 1 to recommend 
one of h s teachers for a pos t on in another , 
common ty because he does not want to lose 
the teacher 

979 

98D 

969 

i 

97 3 

977 

To show favor tism 

979 

95 8 

' 965 

910 

963 

To disclose to unauthorited persons official 
correspondence or conversaton among 
teachers 

969 

966 

960 

910 

962 

1 To perm 1 pupils to make derogatory re 

1 matKS about other teachers 

971 

952 

956 

928 

958 

1 To use aicV leave tor purposes olhei than 

1 that for which it was intended 

969 

94 5 

965 

910 

955 

1 To dscuss defcencies of pupils in a way 
that embarrasses them or their parents 

961 

934 

' 94J 

546 

• 947 

To be careless of one s personal appearance 

956 

934 

^ 924 

919 

I 940 

To try to get or to keep a pos turn by m 
nuendo exploitation compi mentary piess 
not Ces or advertising 

95 < 

9Q9 

93T 

94 6 

1 

t 93 4 

To aocept compensat cm for helping another 
teacher obta n a position 

954 

918 

89 8 

89 2 

^ 927 

To make derogatory remarks atwot the 
teaching profess on 

1 950 

907 

t 906 

86 5 

^ 921 

To apply lor a pos tion wh ch one is un 
duattedtofll 

950 

936 

1 91i 

721 

t 92.0 

To b d or underb far a posit on 

[ 938 

903 

924 

86 5 

' 917 

To la no defend members ol the profess on 
when they are unjustly attacked 

908 

92 5 

‘ 915 

87 4 

‘ 912 
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PERSONAL CONDUCT 

Discussions of professional ethics are likely to become confused 
With the matter of standards of personal conduct For this important rea 
son, teachers should study Pnnciple 111 of the code, which defines the 
relationship between ethics and conduct 

Commonly, in the past, the public has required teachers to adhere to 
standards of conduct above those required of the general population In 
the early days of this country, teachers were closely associated with 
churches Prospective teachers had to be satisfactory to clergymen, and 
many a teacher was a sort of assistant minister Like clergymen, teach 
ers have been expected to live exemplary Jives, as they are supposed to 
serve as models of conduct for young people Following this concept, 
teachers have often been expected to refrain from drinking cocktails, 
smoking, playing cards, and associating with persons of bad reputation 
Except m isolated communities, teachers seem no longer to be ex 
pected to maintain standards of conduct vastly different from those of 
decent members of the community Card playing, smoking, and dnnk 
ing m moderation at pnvate homes and parties are not generally con 
stdered cardinal sins for teachers, as was once the case 

These things are not slnclJy matters of professional ethics, they are 
questions of personal conduct However, the t^vo are often considered 
as synonymous 

Teachers have a right to oppose any attempt to subject their group 
to puntanical standards Competent young men and \somen will not 
enter teaching unless they can live normal Jives free from undue censor 
ship On the other hand, teachers must recognize that they are in the 
public eye and, therefore, must meet accepted standards of conduct. Doc 
tors, lawyers, and other professional workers must do the same 
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Protecting and 
Disciplining 
Members of the 
Profession 


A PROFESSION sets up machinery to protect its members 
from unjust treatment, and to protect the public from incompetent or 
unethical practice by its members For many years these functions have 
been performed for the teaching profession by these NEA agencies: the 
Defense Commission, the Tenure Committee, and the Ethics Commit- 
tee.’ 

In July, 1961, the NEA Representative Assembly created the Na- 
tional Commission on Professional Rights and Responsibilities The new 
commission was created by merging the National Commission for (he 
Defense of Democracy Through Education (commonly caffed the De- 
fense Commission) and the Committee on Tenure and Academic Free- 
dom (commonly called the Tenure Committee) The Ethics Commiilee 

*The Amencan Association of Univmiiy Professors ( A AUP) maintains machinery for 
examtmng unfair dismissals of teachers m higher-education institutions It issues tn annual 
list of “censured colleges and universities ** 
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Will retain its separate identity, but will continue to work in close coopera 
tion with the new commission 

Thus, these two agencies, established by the teaching profession to 
safeguard popular education against unwarranted attacks, to protect its 
members from unfair practices, and (in conjunction with the Ethics Com 
rruttee) to discipline members who fail to serve competently and ethi 
cally, were merged into a larger unit (12 members) to improve services 
and to provide a more efficient operation 

The history of these separate organizations and their record of 
achievement should be preserved as a developmental stage in the thrust 
of the teaching profession to achieve matunty Some of this record is 
recorded below 


A PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Throughout this book the self regulating aspect of voluntary pro 
fessional organizations has been stressed It has been noted several times 
that a clear mark of the acknowledged professions is the tendency to fix 
and to enforce the standards under which members are admitted to and 
continued in practice It has been pointed out, too, that the teaching pro 
fession has found it more difficult to observe this principle than have most 
of the other professions, chiefly because it is a public profession and many 
people continue to view self regulation for teaching as a means of serving 
self interests 

But in exercising control over theu own standards, the professions 
have a dual responsibility They have an obligation to improve the wel 
fare of their members and the obligation to serve the welfare of their 
dicnt^-the public This dual responsibility may be stated m another 
way The professions have the obligation to protect their members against 
unjust treatment and to discipline those of their members who are guilty 
01 incompetence or ot unethical conduct 

tn.sTIa “ voluntary association to which society has en 

Mn™^ w of '>■<= people It serves, 

mTect and T "““I"'''™*! B^up is to command the 

S he nrenn H ? " “ “mpctcnt profession, it 

CmainW *''' ""P<>"5''>'l‘ties that go with such status 

prepmed “ "-a =>ame time, it must be 

SeL’a^TeK“oLZe:^“““- 

past With perhapr^eater”” ^ ®*ercised both of these obligations m the 
the disciplinary function feature than upon 

m effechvencT amo™ ^',‘‘‘"='“^"8 ot both obligations has varied 
hvencss among professional organmations Some have had 
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aggressive programs for years, others have made only token efforts 
The trend presently m the NBA and among state education associa 
tions IS toward developing the necessary procedures and “^meiy 
move promptly and vigorously into cases involving ''*7 
treatment or alleged unethical conduct of teachers. both ^.s chapter 
will attempt to descnbe the developing procedures and ^ 

will cite cLe examples illustrating the application and enforcemen 
ethical codes 


Professional Machinery for Profecf.ng and 
Disciphning Members of ihe Profess, an 


As has been pointed out. the National Edocat,»n Associa^™^^^^^ 
maintained three agencies whose functions are treatment, and to 

of the teaching profession from unjust attoc s tmeirelatcd that 

assure the mtegnty of >“=h.ng services The three ar^ 

It IS sometimes difficult to distinguish action of either as 

the others Also, it is often difficult to functions 

protecting or disciplining the members of the profession 

are frequently involved . functions assigned to 

A descnption of the three a"d 

them will be followed by a ^ 5 ,,a„dledwillbegiven Since 

finally some examples of cases that they have hano committee) 

the work ofthe Committee on Professional Ethics (ffie Eth 

has been descnbed in detail m the h one or both 

mentioned here only as it involves cooperative action wi 

of the other agencies „„h the responsibility of protect 

The three NEA agencies charged wiin in p 
mg Its members against unjust trcu ^ members are the Committee on 
tent and unethical practices o Tenure and Academic Freedom 

Professional Ethics the Co— - f„n .he Defense of 

(Tenure Committee), and the ^ Commission) 

Democracy Through Education ( history, procedures, and 

The reader should keep in ml Defense Commission and the 

case examples that follow ^ , „ptrate In the future as the Na- 

Tenure Committee, these two ‘"'J'” RKponslbnllles. 

tional Commission on Professional Rig previous chapter, has 

The Ethics Commitlee “ „d,ng and accepuince of 

.. - r.,nci.ons lo promote undersianu b g,h,cs 


really three basic functions '» P™”f “""pmng of the Code of Elh.cs 
a general code of ethics, to decisions in aclual 

,n abstract or real cases reported to it. and to rc"^ „f unethical conduci 

w!,h Snce'm ffie'H funcnon. these interpreui.ions tea y c 
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stitute a body of interpretive law, in somewhat the same manner that 
court decisions define the precise meaning of laws With regard to the 
second function, the Ethics Committee may hand down a decision and 
refer the case to the NEA Executive Committee for action, which may 
result in censure, suspension, or expulsion of the member from NEA 
membership The Ethics Committee has no executive powers, only 
judicial or interpretive. It cames on no investigations, nor is it empowered 
to execute verdicts 

The Tenure Committee and the Defense Commission are authorized 
to conduct investigations In a sense, therefore, they serve as the police 
and prosecuting attorney in cases involving alleged violations of the 
Code of Ethics or of proper professional conduct, and as defense attorney 
in cases involving alleged mistreatment of a member of the profession 
The analogies to the civil government suggested above are not exact 
ones If a case involving what appears to be an unfair dismissal of a 
teacher is reported to the NEA, it may follow one of two possible courses 
If the case involves only alleged unfair dismissal, or threat of dismissal, 
the Tenure Committee is empowered to handle the case Cases involv 
ing broader conditions and circumstances that threaten general ham to 
the school system-for example, partisan political interference with the 
administration of the school system, or mtimidauon of the school board 
by a pressure group-would be referred to the Defense Commission 
These cases often anse m states without tenure law protection for 

processes are usually re 
teachers who feel they have been unjusUy and illegally 
dealth with, with the stale or local education associaUon, or both. 

n!S f"”*" ‘he courts Details of how the 

uetense Commission operates are described m case examples below 

THE WORK OF THE TENURE COMMITTEE 
NE^nrI,',!!e« of live members rrppo.eted by the 

la.,on'hTps „,,h*lyerVn>Te^^^ ""’'“’r 

that develop competent scLVl P°hcies 

lead to unnecessary dismissals m il prevent difficulties that 

of terrore leE,slaJn througolll' S ‘ 

climate in which teacher* m.,., r i (4) foster a favorable 

favor * the full truth without fear or 


L> c The Association 1954 p 5 
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When a teacher requests assistance, the Tenure Committee 
preliminary inquiry through correspondence to determine whether the 
facts justify an investigation No case is investigated unless the teacher 
involved requests it or gives his consent The committee will not enter 
a case being handled by another educational organization, unless re 
quested to do so Also, concurrence of the appropnate state and local 
education association in the request for an investigation is “suol'y Jo 
quired If preliminary inquiry indicates that the teacher 
grievance, the committee attempts first to negotiate a se em 
attempt fails, an investigation is launched 

The investigation may be made by the Tenure Comm ttee and ds 
staff, or a special investigating committee from its 
appointed The investigation consists of collecting the foots. 
the findings, formulating recomnaendations, involved, 

of the report are submitted to the empJoyers command of the 

and are g«en public release The great ZT,r,s as m 

committee to secure redress for unjust "oo™"' 
the case of the Defense Commission, an aroused public opinio 


Formation of the Defense Commission 

The NEA Representative Ass'"’'* 

Sion for the Defense of Democracy g , . j that 

Commission) at its annual meeting m o ’ ^ in World War 11 

time the United States was edging ^ hecinnmc to increase taxes 

Rising prices and defense preparation^ were flanng among the American 
These were troubled times, and tempers vehement about 

people Influential organizations J^r of ^strain school costs and 
rising taxes As so often happens in t mes of strain ^ 

procedures were m"""®/'". S'oxplnditures. and teachers The 
treme cnticisms of textbooks, sch " loyalty and patnotism of 
most destructive attacks were those upon the loyalty F 

teachers Many of the attacks were by honest weU mean 

others transcended the bounds of ^ profession to combat 

The rationale for the cr«tion ^ /resident ofthe NEA 

the extremity of these attacks was set forth by t 

Believing as we do that s°eek'^d win rrom d" 

sure and ultimale proleetion of democracy. a,CA,rotrrCo.nir 

.ForexamrlrsorihewoikotlheTenamCommu^^^^^^^^^ 

S.rnD'.l’r‘N=™A— ^ 

demic Freedom. 
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public a new and more understanding loyally to education We must protect 
teachers from fear intimidation and unjust discharge We must so protect 
our schools and teachers that the youth of today may be prepared to live effec- 
tively in a changed but democratic world of tomorrow * 

The Defense Commission was charged with the responsibility of 
creating public understanding and support of education by informing 
the public concerning educational purposes and need, of investigating 
criticism and movements against education school systems teachers 
colleges textbooks teachers oi^anizations and members of the teach 
mg profession and publishing results of investigations, of investigating 
alleged subversive teaching and to expose any teacher whose attitude 
IS found to be inimical to the best interests of our country These were 
the major responsibilities of the Defense Commission 


WORK OF THE DEFENSE COMMISSION 

In the twenty years between its creation (1941) and its merger (m 
1961) into the Commission on Professional Right and Responsibilities, 
the Defense Commission has conducted twenty-eight full scale investiga 
lions and published reports The names of the cases and the titles of the 
published reports are as follows 


INVESTIGATIONS OF TWENTY EIGHT CASES BY THE NEA 
DEFENSE COMMISSION AND TITLES OF REPORTS ISSUED 
1941 1961 

New York City Board of Education 

Chicago Illinois May 1945 Certain Personnel Practices in the Chicago 
Public 5clioolj 

McCook Nebraska March 1947 AnE,a^p,eofSo^eEffec:!ofUndem 
oerahe School Admnistratum m a Small Commamty 

'''■''""I’" >947 AaEmmpk of Son,! Effect! of 
Bomd ofEducanon Inleffcnc, „,h Sound Admmmranon ofPnblic Edaca 

‘''•'^-'"l•‘^'’fNeedfo,Fa,rD,!m,!!ol 

rZhJeTuTd Jc ™ '’‘>9 "•'Otvwg ,he Cvd R,ghl! of 

Kcho OfEducanon 

Commmu on Echo ZlinngL "" 




Addresses and Pro- 
194] p 33 
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Newport New Hampshire August 1950 Repor, of Ike ProfosHom! fmes 
Iigmion Committee on Teacher Dismissals in Newport New Hampshire 
State Educatiou Agency Utah August 1950 An Inquiry mto the Orsamj, 
tion and Administration of the Stale Education Agency oj Utah 
Twin Falls Idaho September 1950 An Example of Unfair Dismissal Prac 

lices When Supervisory Responsibilities Are Indefnile si^„iron 

Poison Montana April 1951 Report of an Iniestigat.on of a School Con 

troversy in Poison Montana .an emi Pmrtirp^ 

Oglesby Illinois May 1951 A Case Iniolung Unfair Dismissa 

and Unethical Conduct on the Part of Teachers Factors 

Pasadena California June 1951 An Analysis of Some Force, and Factors 
that Injured a Superior School System ropmon of 

Mars Hill North Carolina October 1951 A Case Iniolung the Coercion oj 

Teachers Through Political Pressures 

Miami Flonda October 1952 An Example of the Effects of me ij 
Partisan Politics into School Administration Related to Educational 

Houston Texas December 19S4 A Study of Factors Related to a 
Unrest in a Large School System , , r Problems Arising Out 

KansasCity Mtssoun October 1955 '‘^'"‘‘^<’f^Z/o7X’rdofEd«FP 
of the Failure to Clarify the Respecliie Responsibilities of a 
tion and Its Administrative Staff lost, a Study of Difficulties Crow 

Bridgewater Township New Jersey May 'ZL^ff/ufation and Its Chief 
mg Out of Misunderstanding Beineen a Board J 

Executive Officer . ^ . e c^m,. Atryects and Outcomes of a 

Gary Indiana June 1937 A Study of Some Aspects an 

General School Survey . r- j Fnuhv Human Relations 

Bethpage New York February Ziung Respon 

Monroe Michigan March 1958 ^ ^ ^ ' 

sibll,lyforCritlclsmofProposed Sch„olPol.c.e pnd Apathy 

Hawthorne New Jersey Apnl 195 a Studs of lneffecti\e 

Missoula County High School Montana July 1958 rl Study 

Leadership wXwv m9 A Study of Deteriorating Relationships 

Ambndge Pennsylvania May I "5 

I/I a School System . of Community Inaction 

West Haven Connecticut September 195 pely^een Admin 

Hickman Mills Missouri January 

isirain e and Policy Making siady of the Sudden Forced Resignation 

Indianapolis Indiana May 1960 

of a Superintendent a Study of Turmoil Resulting from 

Santa Fe New Mexico JaW 

III Adx ised Practices Affecting School Personnel 


the alTairs of the cil> schools 
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In 1945 m conjunction with the NEA Ethics Committee (see below) 
It investigated the personnel practices of the Chicago school system 
Its report was instrumental m secunng reform m the procedures for 
selecting members of the board of education Prior to the investigation, 
board members were selected by the mayor, and they were strictly polit- 
ical appointments with consequent political patronage and meddling In 
1946 Chicago instituted, as a result of the commission’s recommenda 
tions, a plan by which possible appointees to the board are screened by a 
commission consisting of university presidents m the Chicago area and 
representatives of eleven civic organizations The screening commission 
submits a list of persons judged to be suitable for appointment to the 
board and the mayor makes the final selection from this list 


LEGAL SERVICES 

The Defense Commission also provides legal services for members 
of the teaching profession who are threatened with unfair treatment A 
legal counsel and an assistant counsel are members of the commission 
staff 

One example was the Butte, Montana, case, m which eight tenure 
teachers were denied salary increases by the school board when they 
refused to join the local teachers’ union The Defense Commission 
provided legal counsel in carrying the teachers* appeal to the Montana 
Supreme Court which upheld the right of the eight teachers to equal 
treatment on the salary schedule 

Another example of legal service rendered by the Defense Commis 
Sion was the case of a college teacher in Wisconsin The teacher, director 
of personnel of Stout College (a state college) had. m the course of his 
official duties, counseled a student who later committed suicide The 
pmnni?! I'S personnel director, on the 

for ihe emoi ^ recommending psychiatnc treatment 

S for Z n ^ O" of NEA, legal coun 

befor^the C""-'- bnef on the case 

01 the director of student personnel 


HOW THE COMMISSION PROTECTS MEMBERS OF THE PROFESSION 
Defense Commstl's®’''' dPSCnpt.ons of the cases that the 

to d.se,plm= meX“ ofVe o" •'> P™*"* 

the case descnptions Given twd ot'^'on Because of space limitations, 
case investigated by the Def™se*CoL"ssror"‘'' 
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West Haven Case® An unprecedented action of the Connecticut 
Education Association m the spnng of 1958 led to J 

the Defense Commission of the West Haven Case e ac 
Connecticut Education Association Board of Directors ec 
violation of professional ethics for any member not already ^ 
in the county to accept a position in the West Haven cgcure 

Back of this action was a senes of fnistrations in 
adjustments in teachers' salanes in the distnct For t ^ 

the CEA’s action, increases in teachers’ salanes Finance In 

Haven Board of Education were reduced by the Bo^d of 
Connecticut teachers are eligible for tenure status ^ ^ 

teaching, when they sign a permanent contract Each y 
wntten^Ulary agreemen., specrfyng .he 7“^, “ “ . 
ensuing year In June 19J7 and again in June 1958 dissalisne 

salary arrangements, a majonty of the West Haven c.atements of 
sign salary agreements Instead they submitte j „g Hat 

their intention to teach the followtng year with 7 1c" eP“‘‘ 

salary negotiations were sull open The Bo notified 

thisTubstitute form m 1957 but refused to do so m 958, and nmmea 
teachers that only those who returned signed salary agreements worn 
receive salary increases for the coming year Hrastic action, 

The teachers then appealed to the CEA. 
referred to above, of placing , system) ofthe West Haven 

members (not already employed m the s unsettled At the 

school distnct as long as the controve y Defense Commission 

same time, the Wes. Haven teachers He alS problem 

to send a fact finding committee to study 7' of these 
but all phases ofthe educational a''“nt.on m the ^ 

developments was an involved ^^d .t/hlrTSan^^ 

frustrated efforts to adjust school co school budgets the 

levels The Board of Education ^ " „d operation of 

School Distnct Budget (capital ““'^Biidrct (current expense, including 

school plant) and the Town bv a separale school tax, while 

teachers' salanes) The firs, is addition, .he com 

the support of the 'r“*'r settlement of the controversy difilculL 

plex governmental "“res the school budgets, but they are sub 

The Board of Education prepares the sc j gnsl approval 

jee. .0 the review of 'h' Town s Board of F.nanc^ ^ 

by the Representative Town , he budget by RTM, the Board of 

members) '>'7, ‘‘.°S Sic deeded funds In 1956 .he Board 

Finance fixes the lax rale to yield the ^ 

.r„r erwnp.,o;, 
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of Education submitted a budget that was substantially reduced by the 
Board of Finance Appeal was made to the courts, but the action was 
sustained In other words, the school board is charged with operating a 
satisfactory school system, but has no powers to levy the necessary 
taxes, resulting in obsolescence m buddings and equipment, and inabil 
ity to adjust teachers’ salaries to rising pnccs Again m 1957 the school 
board s budget, which included a proposed raise ofS500 per teacher, was 
reduced to allow only a $200 per teacher increase Despite protests of 
citizens, the reduction stood At this point the teachers refused to sign 
the annual salary agreement and substituted a statement declaring their 
intention to serve on the assumption that salary negotiations would 
continue In the spring of 1958 the Board of Education again submitted 
a budget including a proposed raise of $600 for each teacher Again the 


Board of Finance drastically cut the school budget to a point that permit 
ted only a $200 raise per teacher At a meeting of the West Haven 
teachers on May 13, a motion to submit a mass resignation at the end of 
the school year was rejected, but they did vote to withhold signatures 
from salary agreements as they had done the previous year 

By June 2, 1958, 14 teachers had resigned, 91 had returned signed 
salary agreements, and 233 had withheld agreements but had submitted 
signed statements of their intention to return with the understanding 
that salary negotiations were still open On June 4 the Board of Education 
voted to notify teachers that if they did not return signed salary agree 
mems by June 18, they would receive no increases at all 

Tv teachers to take, so they appealed to the 

^ “'’O''' The CEA Board of Directors, 

L tetr,. vr.'? of Otrectors oo 

to aoolv for h K members of the association not 

s^o m ■"= “=f0"*0 Commts 

mvotvioG the rpT situation Subsequently, meetings 

Td th^state c™’ r of Educauon, 

Tns The West “o following ac- 

foms m heu of t?e = 'o oocept subshtote 

rescind its action denvinT ** ^ agreements the board also agreed to 
to sign the board's sala^ and increments to teachers who refused 
vorefro resemftte »oard of Directors 

to accept positions ra West “ “"'“’'"o' fo'' CEA members 

t.on°ctumS’reT„" '■'“>"""O"0j®ons The report of the rnvestiga 
responsibility board and ?"““oo“oOons involving state law, citizen 
participation The heart of responsibilities and teacher 

resurgence of citizen interest n H however was for a 

citizen interest and support of their schools and a clanfica 
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tion to appointed and elected officrals of their d™"™' 7 ™/^ 

sc^rbod^t ana ta. tate for 

rh;^a;vrsC='hr:di.-- 

The resulting investigation centered largely on the P=™n P 
the system The mvestigating committee appointed by 7 

found “ample evidence of mtimidation tlXce 

pendent teachers who were unwillmg to ,^ 3 ,, „„„ loyalty to the 

upon blind loyalty to the administration nominate or to divide 

cMdren and ihe cause of education attempts ^^'"^Xdualsand 

teachers or organizations, use of tinners op^^^^^^ teachers rather 

to intimidate others, dependence upo ..jaty teacher unity and 

than upon leadership and integrity to secure necessary 

compliance . nf the administra 

The report condemned ppp'p'" •’““""'li'^administration of the city, 
tion, condemned the tie in with the po 1 ic ,_n,nvins the situation ’ 
and submitted a list of nine recommen a ion ^ 5 recommen 

Results of the investigation "^em of the Chicago 

dations have been followed, and t e National Education Asso 

schools was expelled from meml«rship 1 ^ supenntendent 

ciation for unethical and unprofessional conduct. The sup 
was later removed from his position Chicago schools 

The story of disciplining the *»PPn"'-^7o' d as foUows 
at the time of the above investigation was reported 

In spite of the injones ‘'“"""Si'cwSmIs was found 'o h' '55'"'“"'' 
meat, the educational °hM a gma” majonly of Ihe leachers 

sound This IS due pnmanly 10 the fact ina t Ihemsches 

With respect to the Chicago situation as it existed in .944 and .945, 
It was stated 

ar Washiasian D C The 

• NEA Investigates Chicago 
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Intimidation of teachers, financial irregulanties, use of a * spy system,* 
improper use of teacher transfer, nepotism the domination of teacher or 
ganizations a one man school board ’ and undcmocntic management are 
some of the conditions uncovered by the investigation of personnel practices 
m the Chicago schools, conducted by the NEA Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy through Education • 

On October 10, 1945, the chairman of the Professional Ethics Com* 
mitlee of the NEA wrote to Superintendent William H Johnson as 
follows 


Dear Superintendent Johnson 

At the October 5 meeting of the Ethics Committee of the National Educa 
tion Association at the NEA headquarters in Washington, D C , the following 
motion was made and unanimously earned 

Moved That a letter be sent to Mr William H Johnson informing him 
that the Ethics Committee, in light of the findings of the Defense Commission 
in Certain Personnel Practices m the Chicago Schools invites him to appear 
before the Ethics Committee of the NEA on January 18, 1946, and show cause 
why he should not be dropped from the membership of the NEA in accordance 
with Arti^ IV of the NEA Code of Ethics for teachers which reads as 
follows The Committee is further vested with authority to expel a member 
from the NEA for flagrant violation of the Code ’ * 

If this date is not convenient for you to appear before the Committee 
will you kindly advise the Committee at NEA headquarters m Washington-J 

Very truly yours, 
Virgil M Rogers Chairman 
Ethics Committee 

WaiMo^n A heanng was held ,n 

fte See seh this hear.ns vanous teachers .n 

potafeal favonm™ ^ ™ '"at much 

and that the sunen a **1, appointment of pnncipals 

ofpnpds U wasXedta", iS"'" »'«■ '"P grading 

transferred teachers and ® *“P®*’"*^Pdent operated a “spy system,” 
those who opposed him aoTfalkd to * “'“ure, intimidated 

thts hearing fh^e PhairLa^ Af- 

penntendentJohnsononJanuary 18^946 as 

Vbid p 162 

Ethics Committee FxneU r*!. « 

NEA Journal March 1946 35 161 ***** Supennlendent from NEA Membership, 
''Ibid p 161 
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Dear Mr Johnson , _ . 

In compliance with our letter of October 10,1945, tte Eth.cs Comm, tee 
of the National Education Association has met at the headquarters 
the Association today to consider aeUon in connection with 
in the Association We regret that you did not accept our invi , . 

with us in order that we might have had your side of the case “ 

hearing On the basis of the evidence presented at the heanng our Committee 
passed the following motion unanimously of the 

That on the evidence presented by the mvestigaung P"-™ ^ 
National Commission for the Defense of Democracy “uca™ of 

the National Education Association and on the evidence p 
public heanng held at the headquarters office of Associat on m ^ 
mgton, DC. January 18. 1946. the Ethics C^mi tee finds H 

Johnson, supenntendent of schools in Chicago moi , jj, 

olation of the Code of Ethics of the 

authonty vested m the committee by the C education Association " 

hereby expels him from membership in the Na i i „sc or 

In view of the above action wdl you kind V discontinue t 
display of the Life Membership card certificate and key issueo 
November 1935 * 

Very truly yours 
Virgil M Rogers Chairman 
Ethics Committee 

B At that lime the expulsion 

for cause Stnee 1957 it can only render judgment and recomme 
action to the NEA Executive Commmee ,|,c two edged 

Tho Oglesby, l/lmois, Cose Th.s case dlnstra cs the^^^ 

aspect of the Defense Commission s wor .gachers guilty of un 

they have been unjustly ‘P'‘‘*'‘’'°"f,|,“ggs,g„alion of four members of 
ethical practices The case arose fro employment for 

the Oglesby Board of Education in a d p alleged that threats 

a thud year of a P^b^banary teacher The Board ^ 
of violence by "an angry mob of a caused Them to reverse a 

invaded the school board s meeting discharge the teacher 

decision made on six previous occa equally harsh in its 

The investigating committee. ^ situation and of the 

criticism of the way the board The board 

conduct of the teachers who ‘b g„,„g„dme an action that 

and superintendent were comm interests of the school system 

they smeerely believed to be tn 'b' b«' professional 
The board was judged b^- have been en.i 

practice in not P'™^„‘hggTar of probationary employment, 

oflillegTshortcomings and an opportunity to correct t c 
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The supporters of the teacher involved in the dispute were judged as 
being unprofessional in praticipating in a work stoppage in protest and 
m joining m undue pressures on the board 

The Hichmon Mills Case'* In February, !959, the Defense Commis- 
sion received a letter signed by several attorneys requesting an investi- 
gation of the strife existing between the Board of Education and the 
administrative staff of the Hickman Mills, Missouri, school distnct, a 
fast growing suburb of Kansas City This request was subsequently en 
dorsed by the Board of Education the PTA. and the Missouri State 
Teachers Association The commission's analysis of the problem revealed 
that the district had had three superintendents during the period from 
1952 to 1959, that there was constant division and bickering among the 
members of the board, and that the senior member of the board, who had 
served since 1952 and who, prior to this period, had been employed by 
the Hickman Mills district as a principal and teacher, who was currently 
employed m an adjoining school district and whose wife was on the staff 
of the Hickman Mills schools, seemed to be a major cause of division in 
the board The board constantly usurped or interfered with the adminis- 
tration of the schools The board constantly split up into factions, with 
the senior member being the dominating factor m board decisions, and 
even in the election of school board members The board was without 
written policies for operating the schools The results were lack of strong 
S instability in the position of supenntendent 
fiLSe hv '""Pf ‘"‘^"‘Jent was fired, another denied a vote of con 

and conftL^n a a ^ ^ circumstances), 

r« ZlTf c ^ supenntendent for about 

SIX months-from September, 1956, to February 1957 

the cemrTfocn! ‘1 ‘he Defense Commission found that 

not spara Education, but did 

cert^rfLws T^ ^^"'^hers. or the citizens for 

follow established lines” of 

board meetings failure of ^ maintain decorum at 

objective attitudes, failure to maintain impersonal and 

meetings, failure to eliminate an reporting of board 

controversy (the rnernbershm « u*"* divisive factor in the school 

engaged as'a teaeher) and ISZ 
mg resignation of one of the alpennlL^L^™”" 

for feVeS'S As.acMon Con,n,„.,on 


a School System 
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One of the supenntendents was criticized for failure to insist upon 
an appropnate administrator board relationship Another of the super 
intendents was criticized for failure to insist upon adherence to basic 
administrator board relationships, for failure to establish an effective 
school public relations program within the community, and failure to 
establish an effective working relationship with the staff The teachers 
were criticized for failure to assume professional responsibility and for 
failure to protect members from unfair treatment While praising the 
Citizens of the commumty for their attitude of strong support of the 
schools, the report cnticized citizens for failure to demand cooperation 
among board members, failure to conduct themselves properly at board 
meetings, and failure to follow op on the presentation of petitions 
Recommendations The published report of the investigation rec 
Qmmended that the Board of Education (1) serve primarily as a policy- 
making unit, (2) develop a handbook of school policies in cooperation 
With the school staff and make it available to all members of the staff. 

(3) abolish all standing committees and act as a committee of the whole, 

(4) improve its employment and dismissal policies, (5) approve and sup 
port a consistent program of public relations, (6) consider the value of a 
self survey of the school system, (7) limit the school board minutes to 
issues discussed and action taken at board meetings, (8) inform the 
supenntendent who was forced to resign m 1956 that the board's deci 
Sion was unduly influenced by rumor and unfounded charges, (9) expect 
and accept the resignation or retirement of the senior member of the 
board 

Outcomes of the investigation Although other recommendations 
were made regarding responsibilities of the supenntendent, teachers, 
and citizens, those to the board were keys to resolving the divisiveness 
in the school TTie report was presented to a mass meeting of citizens, 
by TV, and in the local press Plans were begun immediately to im 
plement the recommendations The center of the controversy, the senior 
board member, resigned, and the school board has developed and 
adopted a set of written policies 

The Hickman Mills Case is a good example of the constructive value 
of an investigation of unsatisfactory school conditions in a community 
by an outside, competent, and objective body Because it is an agency of 
the NEA, a national organization of teachers, the Defense Commission 
IS viewed by some cntics as existing only to protect teachers The 
Hickman Mills report sought out and identified all the factors and groups 
enlenng into the confused situation It did not spare board members, 
administrators, teachers, and citizens any cnticism of failure to perform 
at levels necessary to assure a satisfacior> program Perhaps this even 
handedness explains the favorable reaction of the commumi> 
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HOW THE DEFENSE COMMISSION OPERATES 

The cn‘ecli\cnc\sof ihcNFA DcrcnicCommi^Mon depends not upon 
enforcing powers but hrpcl) upon exposure of conditions ind the pres 
sures of public opinion nmonp the penenl public and the Inching 
profession An aroused public opinion resulting from revciitions of 
unwholesome unprofessioml or unclhicnl ndministritivc pncticcs in a 
given school s> stem is the most powerful wnpon illhc command of the 
Defense Commission The second ueipon rarely used is lo request 
members of the teaching professmn to bo)colt the school system that has 
been guilty ofunfair treatment of teachers th.il is a request ih.at members 
of the profession not seek employment in the school system 

The Nr A Defense Commission cm inscsiig-itc conditions in a gisen 
local schod system when a specific case arises m which a leichcr has 
allegedly rccciscd unjust treatment or m eases insolvmg problems of 
concern to the profession \Vhile its investigations generally are under 
taken upon request of the local and/or stale education association in 
volved an individual teacher may request that an ins csiig iiion be made 
The NLA Ethics Committee may refer charges of unethical conduct to 
the commission for insestigation 

The commission itself docs not constitute the ms estipting committee 
A special committee is appointed one that is carefully selected lo assure 
impartiality and fairness Such special commitices often include lay 
persons-usually school board members 


Some Case Examples of How Sfofe Educofion Associations 
Protect end Oiscipfino Tfioir Members 


for^orntlriin*^^^ education associations have some form of machinery 
cases tend ,nh '"‘^ntbers WTulc the most naprant 

bu "oHh '“l'" NCA Defense Comm, », on by far the 

meXrs lell ■ " ■'‘“'P'"’' o! them 

the committees are^lT'm” 

Committee Defense Cn Welfare Committee Public Relations 

and Ethics Commillce I R'l '"°"s Commillce 

•0 the state as™ml,on^„7; ""= '"’P' => 

refer the case to the Ethics r made for an invesligalion is lo 

the committee aoolfs ^ ^ Committee or Defense Committee Usually 

the committee itself came's'o'iil P™“P “llhough sometimes 

carries out this function A staff worler is sent to 
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he scene to collect all pertinent informatjon and to arrange meetings 
wch the local school board and teachers involved Then a formal hear 
wg IS held by the committee, at which evidence is presented by those 
concerned The committee then renders its decision, usually addressing 
It to the controlling board of the state association of which the committee 
IS an agent The controlling board, if it concurs, proceeds to take the 
actions necessary to carry out the decision The actual means of enforcing 
the decision vanes In most cases involving unjust action by a school 
board regarding teachers the chief weapon is to give publicity to the 
committee’s findings This is a powerful weapon, since the people are 
sensitive to unwise, harsh, arbitrary actions by their elected represent 
atives The exposing of an unwholesome condition lo the light of public 
scrutiny and study is a powerful instrument in the formation of a body of 
public opinion to which a school board is answerable If public opinion 
does not cause the board to adjust its policies, the association may 
advise its members not to seek or accept employment m the school 
distnct 

In cases involving the legal rights of teachers, the state association 
tnay take the case to a court to secure redress for the teachers involved, 
furnishing legal services and providing court costs In many instances 
state associations have provided suspended teachers financial assistance 
dunng the penod when they are off the job and while a tnal is pending 
(See DuShane Defense Fund for similar aid by NEA p 366 In cases in 
volvmg censure of teachers, sometimes a reprimand will effect the 
desired change in attitude and conduct, but if this fails, the association 
may expel the members 

These are a few of the means that slate associations may use to 
enforce observance of ethical practices 

DISCIPLINE THROUGH CONSULTATION 

A member of the Connecticut Education Association, an elementary 
teacher, submitted her resignation to the school board with the following 
comment “The help I had every reason to expect from the elementary 
supervisor has not been forthcoming, and I am not in sympathy with 
the aims and methods of the local teachers’ association, which, it seems 
to me, IS more interested m personal gains than in the gains of children 
I am resigning my position to accept another m a community «here 
the children come first and where I can have the kind of professional 
supervision that will lead to real growth and development ’ 

This letter vs-as read at the school board meeting and publicised m 
the press This action was adjudged by the teacher’s colleagues as a 
probable violation of the CEA Code of Ethics, ArticJe III. Section 14. 
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which states The teacher avoids dissemmiting unfavorable criticism 
or injurious hearsay concerning hts assoentes 

The CEA staff investigated the incident and found that the teacher’s 
colleagues were concerned about the criticism of the supervisor and of 
the teachers association They felt that there was a lack of professional 
responsibility on the part of the teacher The supervisor believed that 
she had given ample guidance to the teacher and recommended that the 
CEA staff talk with the teacher and give her professional guidance and 
counsel This the staff did, and found that the teacher had never heard 
of the Code of Ethics The changed altitude of the teacher after these 
consultations was such that the CEA staff recommended that the matter 
be dropped and that the teacher not be asked to appear before the CEA 
Ethics Committee 


CASE Of A TEACHER FALSELY ACCUSED OF BEING A COMMUNIST 

A case illustrating how teachers organizations can protect their 
members from unwarranted and uiyust accusations, accusations that 
would tend to destroy a teachers reputation and his usefulness as a 
member of the profession was the Fern Bruner case in California 
Fern Bruner was a social studies teacher m a small town near San 
Francisco from 1947 to 1950 In J949-50 some of the high school 
students formed a student umt of United World Federalists and asked 
Miss Bruner to serve as adviser Permission to do so was granted by 
the principal and the school board Then a housewife m the community, 
obsessed with the idea that the United World Federalists was a subver 
sive organization, protested the student club The school board supported 
the teacher in the matter, but requested that the group not meet m the 
school building because of the community uproar The students, rather 
man be a party to division in the community, disbanded their club The 
anS Braner The board refosed, 

school distnct" ^ Bniner took a high school position in another 

a Iculr frorr I '“"’■"'"'“'OT San Francisco, having received 
began loXt M^ of te.ng a subvers.ve, 

other than the letter f ^ Sts tadto program Without any evidence 
“hie ,L teS' fceH K ‘hwarted in efforts 

Miss Bruner of h school board, the commentator accused 

her n!rco,llt? “ ">=» P”"”"- 

new colleagues and to her students Miss Bruner found herself 




Ethics Hartford Th« 
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powerless to refute the charges constantly made by the radio commenta 
tor She has summanzed the situation she faced m the first months m 
her new position as follows 

I found myself sumounded by a wall of sdenee and it was 
I approached In the new community I had no way f ^ 5 

students didn t know me, wouldn I come to me— or even acce 
I had earned their confidence ! had no opportunity to dispel 
After all they had heard it on the radio I was in a state of nervous exhaustion, 
trying to clear my name and do justice to my teaching 

Then the California Teachers Association entered 
Tenure and Ethics Committee made a thorough j 

Mtss Bruner of the ugly charges, and declared her to 
teacher of exceptionally high moral character an unqu i ^ 
her country But th.s did not stop the radio “ nhc 

evidence, he delivered two more broadcasts stacking ^ . 

CTA-s Tenure and Eth.cs Committee and the “ 

ciation for its '‘whitewash" of Miss Bniner The CaJ fomta Te«hem 
Association immediately filed a libel suit m Miss run i,ro"dcasts 
the mdio commentator and the radio station over which th broadcasts 
were made, and assumed all the expense involve in proved 

After a dramatic tnal in which the radm 
to be without any information about Miss charges or show 

and in which he was unable to substantiate any 

any valid grounds for having called Miss Broner a , jp pay 

found in favor of Miss Bruner and onlered the radio 
her damages in the amount of $25,000 e o* ‘ ^5 000 

to pay an additional $25,000, and the manager of the radio station 

LTEroucrco CWic/c “-J^tmVatcT'T^e feezed 

"This case Pf”'"''** “”“e,em"defenders The California Teachers 
woman found willing and comp j.cnmvpd the charges against 

Association, '■‘"''"S TOe Association is to be commended 

Miss Bniner, came to her ociensc 

for Its intelligent and courageous conduct 

A TENURE VIOLATION CASE 

ki.^k X was nranied tenure status by the California 

Many years =‘f^^''’l^P„Ebb^or several years she had been the 
high school in which she laugnu 

'•Harry A Fosd.ck A Victory 
42 397-9« 


for Every Teacher" Ae4 Jonmot Octoher 19<3 
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subject of parent complaints, and her work had been considered un 
satisfactory by all who had observed her 

Her high school district was unified with other districts to form a 
new distnct m 1949 In 1952 the superintendent devised a scheme by 
which he thought he could dismiss Miss X Without following the tenure 
procedures for dismissal of a permanent incompetent employee he 
assigned her to teach fourth grade in an elementary school for the 
1952 53 school year At the conclusion of that year he notified her that 
she was not being re employed He claimed that she had relinquished her 
tenure status by accepting an assignment in the elementary school 
whereas she had been granted tenure by the old school distnct 

California law provides that permanent teachers in districts included 
m any newly unionized or unified districts must retain their permanent 
status in the new distnct The superintendent and board were advised 
that the California Teachers Association would not inject itself into the 
case if they followed legal procedures, but that the association would 
back the teacher m mandamus action if this illegal dismissal were at 
tempted 

The advice was not accepted The CTA provided legal counsel for 
Miss X in a suit for reinstatement back pay, court costs and legal fees 
The court ruled that the dismissal was illegal, ordered the distnct to 
reinstate Miss X, and ordered the distnct to pay court costs and to re 
imburse Miss X for legal expenses She also was awarded back pay for 
the months she had not been teaching.*^ 


PROFESSIONAL ACTION AGAINST UNFAIR DISMISSAL OF A PRINCIPAL 

A Connecticut board of education voted in October not to renew the 
Mn c 0 1 e principal of Its high school after the current school year 
The pnncipal who had been employed by the local schools for sixteen 
r? reasons for the dismissal Connecticut's 

istratiw ° provi e for tenure or continuing contracts for admin 

^hat a board may enter 
" fte wXr h r'’ f They do not ptov.de. as 

the di^mtscpH t j evidence of friction between 

find was that there wer ^ the committee could 

nndwasthattherewerechargcsofuntidyhousekeepingin the high school 

February 23 Association, The San Lorenzo Case mimeographed release 
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and that the principal and his staff felt that their plans for a new high 
school building were not given proper consideration The investigating 
committee reported to the board of directors of the Connecticut Educa 
tion Association as follows “The pnncipal involved had served contin 
uously m his position for sixteen years during that time the school 
board had never censured or warned him of unsatisfactory service ” 
The high school faculty, upon learning of the dismissal notice, sent 
the principal a written expression of unanimous confidence the band 
boosters’ club issued a written statement protesting the board s action 
the home school association went on record as being vigorously opposed 
to the board s decision The board refused the discharged principal a 
public heanng at which he could have an opportunity to defend himself 
Failing to get any constructive action from the school board, the CEA 
board of directors issued the following declaration 

1 That the school board acted without regard for fair dismissal practices 

2 That all active members of the CEA employed elsewhere be notified 
that m Its judgment acceptance of employment m public schools of this dis 
tnet would be professionally inadvisable 

3 That when the school board gives adequate assurance to its present 
school staff or to the CEA that it has adopted professional personnel policies 
consistent with the accepted good practices, this nonce will be publicly with 
drawn 

THE CARVER SCHOOL CASE 

In March, 1952, the Carver (Michigan) School District Board of 
Education notified five tenure teachers that iheir contracts would not be 
renewed, despite the fact that the State Tenure Act provided that “a 
tenure teacher is entitled to a heanng (pnvate or public, as the teacher 
chooses) and is entitled to counsel ” The teachers asked for a heanng 
within the time limit, and no heanng was provided by the Board of Educa- 
tion The board stated that the teachers did not set a dale for the bear 
ing Contending that it was the board s responsibility to provide for a 
heanng within the thirty to forty five day penod after application, and 
further contending that the board had violated the State Tenure Act, the 
teachers applied to the Michigan Education Association for assistance 
Legal assistance was provided, and an appeal to the State Tenure Com 
mission was filed 


•‘Connecticut Wucation AssociaticB New RuiUins New PnnciralfHo'* One Beard 
of education Rewarded Si«*-en Yean of Service) leport cpf a fact finUinscornmnseecfibe 
CEA Marchs 1954 
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The Tenure Commission of the Michigan Education Association 
handed down a decision in favor of the teachers as follows " 

1 Teachers are not required by the Tenure Law to provide a hearing 

2 The Board of Education is required by law to provide a hearing when 
requested and to set a date 

3 That the Board acted illegally tn the matter, the teachers w ere not dis 
missed legally, and the Board must return these teachers to their teaching 
posiUons 

Results The school board failed to act on the recommendation, and 
the Tenure Committee of the Michigan Education Association filed a 
mandamus suit m circuit court to compel the school board to reinstate 
the teachers The case dragged on in the courts for several months, dur 
mg which time the Michigan Education Association provided financial 
assistance for the teachers dunng the time of unemployment The circuit 
court finally ordered the school board to reinstate the five dismissed 
teachers and to pay them back salary After failure of the board to ob 
serve the court order, the case was earned to the supreme court, which 
sustained the position of the circuit court Thus the five teachers were 
restored to their positions and paid for the time they were suspended from 
service ** 


A CASE INVOLVING UNPROFESSIONAL CONDUCT BY A TEACHER 


The Y unified school district in California employed Mr X as teacher, 
coach, and assistant supermtendent m May Less than a month later the 
board demanded Mr X's resignation, charging him with “conduct un 
becoming a teacher or administrator ’ Failing to secure Mr X’s resigna 
tion, the board requested that the Ethics Commission of the California 
Teachers Association investigate the charges 

The commission found a disrupted and disunited school distnct in 
which the school board seemed to divide among themselves most of the 
functions of a supenntendent of schools, that the board had apparently 
vanous teachers to consult with members of 
complaints and decisions The assumption of 
ve u les by the five board members and the district having 

3178^^ Carver School Case" Michigan Education Journal September 15 1953 


December 15 1953 51^23^**^**^”^**^”^^**®****®*^ Michigan Education Journal 
vember 15 ^*954 leT^* Case Michigan Education Journal No- 
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an assistant supenntendent ted the California Teachers Association to 
dub this case “The Valley of Seven Supenntendents ” 

The Ethics Commission of the CTA found that the board had charged 
Mr X with about a dozen violations of professional ethics Among these 
were the following the use of profane language, exhibitions of uncon 
trolled temper, the use of the personal confidence approach to create 
friction among the staff, failure to meet his class schedules on lime, un 
dermming of his superior, overemphasis of competitive athletics, assump 
tion of duties not delegated to him, failure to observe general regulations 
of the school, showing of partiality to students whose parents had 
political influence, failure to build respect for the teaching profession, 
inconsiderateness of fellow teachers, ridiculing students, and lack of 
responsibility to the teaching profession 

In Its investigation the commission found many extenuating curcum 
stances, including the divided authonty in the school dislnct and tesli 
monies of many good qualities of Mr X However, tt found him in vjo 
lation of the Code of Ethics for California teachers in many significant 
respects The commission recommended 

1 That the school board remain firm in its demand for the resignation of 
Mr X 

2 If Mr X did not resign since he had a contract for the ensuing year, 
that Mr X make every effort to redeem and re establish himself m a situation 
he had helped to create That his future as a teacher be based largely on the 
recommendations of the new supenntendent 

3 That the board establish an administrative code and publicize it-one 
which would clearly define the relationship between the board and the ad 
ministration of the teachers in the community 

LEGISLATION PLACING RESPONSIBILITY ON THE PROFESSION 

The Califonua State Legislature in 1955 passed a bill recognizing 
the California Teachers Association as the official represeniatne of 
the teaching profession in that state, and assigning to the CTA the re 
sponsibility of assisting governing boards of faw m defining competence. 
Unfitness, and unprofessional conduct The bill provides that, in the 
dismissal of a permanent teacher on charges that involve unfitness, 
incompetence, or unprofessional conduct, the California Teachers Asso 
ciation shall, upon request, nominate a panel of teachers lo invcsiigaie 
the charges and render a « ntfen report The wTitien report of the repre 
sentatives of (he profession would then become a part of the record of 
the case and be considered as evidence The request for the panel of 
educators to investigate the charges could be made either by the school 
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board or the employee involved, and the expenses would be paid by the 
school district 

In the first case investigated under this law by the CTA, the investi 
gation committee found the teacher guilty of unprofessional conduct and 
recommended dismissal of the teacher The school board did fire the 
teacher When the case was taken to the courts, the ruling sustained the 
school board The decision cited the judgment of the teacher’s colleagues 
(a ‘ jury of peers”) and sustained the board’s action largely on this basis 
In commenting upon this progressive legislation, the executive secre- 
tary of the California Teachers Association said “This proposal is a 
natural step in the evolution of a profession which is slowly building 
machinery to assume self determination of the qualities of its own service 
to society This program is grounded in the belief that if teaching is to be 
a quality profession, it must have certain standards of ability, prepara 
tion, ethics, and competence, and that the profession itself should be 
vocal in determining what these standards should be Therefore, these 
panels do not contain laymen The report of the panel must be consid 
ered as expert and professional opinion On no other basis can it be ad 
milled as competent evidence The plan will succeed or fail in terms of 
the wisdom and ability of the professionals who compnse the panel 


The DuShane Defense Funtf 

Closely allied to the principle of a profession protecting its members 
against unjust treatment and the establishment of machinery to do so is 
^e need to provide financial assistance to the individuals involved in 
ardship cases The NEA maintains a special fund for this purpose— the 
Dushane Defense Fund The fund was originally sponsored by the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers and the Defense Commission, and 
grew out of the unfair dismissal of a teacher A fund was raised from 
voluntary contributions to provide subsistence for the teacher dunng 
was fighting for reinstatement When reinstatement was 
^ tte fund became the nucleus for 

Fund (named in honor of the 
thf fmd r?' Commission) Until 1962 

ance to indiv ri ^1 contributions of NEA members, and assist 

the NEA Free f restricted to subsistence grants In 1962 

annual Lrnnr ,"'' ""reuted that the fund be supported by 

annual appropriations by the NEA and contributions, that the fund be 

si*?' Moves Porwani Wilh Temirc (tdilonal) CT^ 
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built Up to $100,000, and that assistance grants be authorized to provide 
Jegal assistance to teachers m cases having import for the welfare of the 
profession In addition, the NEA has m several instances provided 
interest free loans to groups of teachers who, for one reason or another, 
did not receive their regular salary payments over a sustained period 

SUMMARY 

The case examples descnbed m this chapter indicate that the teach 
ing profession is beginning to exercise vigorously the responsibilities of 
protecting its members from unfairtreatment and of disciplining members 
who violate codes of professional conduct Of course, machinery for 
discharging these responsibilities does not as yet exist universally among 
the states, but the time is not far distant when that will be the case 
The machinery for disciplining members of the teaching profession 
Was descnbed largely m this chapter At the national level the NEA Com 
niittee on Professional Ethics and the newly created National Commis 
Sion on Professional Rights and Responsibilities, replacing the Defense 
Commission and Tenure Committee, acting as authorized agents of the 
NEA Representative Assembly (the legislative body of the NEA) and 
the NEA Executive Committee (the enforcing body) constitute the 
machinery for effective discharge of the obligation to defend teachers and 
enforce the ethical code of the profession State education associations 
either have established or are m the process of establishing similar ma- 
chinery, or cooperate closely with that of the NEA 
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The Role 
of Teachers as 
Educational Leaders 


SEVERAL limes it has been stated m this book that every 
member of a profession has a dual role that of a practitioner and that of 
a responsible member of his profession To perform only the daily rou 
tine of his technical tasks is not enough he must involve himself in the 
affairs of his profession Thus the job of the teacher is more than teach 
ing, It also involves the job of improving the profession and education, 
and there is a third role— the role of educational leader This third role 
for teachers is, perhaps, unique among the professions Because the 
member of no other profession is so intimately involved in the lives of 
almost all the people of the community-so involved m the task of im 
proving the commumty. its economic, political, social, and cultural life- 
as is the teacher 


deals largely with the individual patient, the 
individual client, the minister with a segment of the com 
mumty ^ involved with the aspirations of the total com 

n to discuss each of the above roles m detail, 

educatioi o leadership as applied to 

ne influential professional association has defined it as “that 
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action or behavior among individuals and groups which causes both the 
individual and the groups to move toward educational goals that are in 
creasingly mutually acceptable to them 

A related question is, what separate functions does the teacher per 
form in his leadership role*^ Raths has enumerated thuleen functions as 
follows 2 (1) initiating, managing, directing, and taking charge, (2) mod 
ifying the curriculum, (3) informing, explaining, and showing how, (4) 
secunty giving operations, (5) the clarifying process, moving from opin 
ion to fact or truth, (6) group unifying operations, (7) community- 
ennching operations, (8) diagnostic and remedial work. ( 9 ) evaluating, 
recording, and reporting, (10) school wide functions, (11) homeroom 
aesthetics, (12) professionalizing own career, and (13) functioning as a 
citizen 

Although it IS extremely difficult to categorize all of the aspects of 
the teacher’s role as an educational leader, the following encompass the 
tnajor ones the role of the teacher in the development of the community’s 
educational program, the role of the teacher m community and public 
relations, and the role of the teacher in professional policy making and 
execution 


Role of Teachers in Developing the 
Community's fc/ocotiona/ Program 

A slight noise from the doorway caught her altention She saw ibe bur 
Tushed knob turn and watched the door swing open slowly and silently on its 
Well oiled hinges Her heart leaped in her breast as she recognized him 
Softly he stepped into the room and, careful to make no disturbance, made his 
Way noiselessly along the left wall He chose his vantage point carefully, and 
from It his eyes seemed to miss no detail She watched him tensely, trying to 
pull her scattered thoughts together, but was shaken anew as his hand went to 
his pocket and withdrew the black, flat object he habitually earned there W'lih 
a great efTort of will she tore her eyes from Arm 

An episode from a mystery thnller? No, simply a dcscnption of a pnnci 
pal making a routine supervisory visit m the manner recommended by some 
authonlies a decade and a half ago or more Even today it is chanictenstic of 
practice tn many schools * 

‘Association for Supervision and Cumeutum Development Leadership for fmpronnt 
Insiruciion Wasbingioii D C The Association adcparlmenl of the NEA I960 p 27 
*Loui$ E. Raths. *What is Teaching? Educational Leadership December. 1955, 

13 146-49 

♦WiJIani S Dsbree and Harold J McNally Elemeeitory School Admnistrotian and 
Supenmon New York American Book Company 1931. p 397 (Second ediiiot* of ihis 
Idle published in 1959 ) 
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THE EMERGING TREND IN SUPERVISION 

Most of whal has been said above his reference to the adminisira 
tive procedures of school systems Closely paralleling the dominant 
practices in administration were those relating to supervision Bartkey 
classifies the eras or types of supervision through u hich v. e have gone m 
seven categories * 


1 Autocratic juperviiion Implies that the top official in the line of 
command knows the answers and passes these on to subordinates as 
absolutes 

2 fnspectionol supervision Began with inspection by school com- 
mittees and later became a technique of professional administrators, in 
which the official hunted forjudged strengths and weaknesses of the in 
dividual teacher on which decisions to retain or dismiss were made The 
process became popularly and contemptuously known as ‘ snooper- 
vision ’ 


3 Representative supervision Attempted to mimic political prac- 
tices in our society by selection of supervisory officials by those to be 
supervised The plan gave no voice to parents and pupils in the selective 
process and u never became a popular practice 

4 Cooperative-democratic supervision Placed emphasis upon 
group dynamics to determine leaching methods and procedures It 
tended to ignore as was the case with representative supervision, the 
role of parents and pupils and to discount the role of the expert in con- 
tributing to the improvement of instruction 

5 Invitational supervision Developed to offset tensions of inspec- 
tional supervision It placed emphasis upon supervisory visits and assist- 
ance only upon request of the individual teacher The weakness is the 
tendency of teachers to mvitc supervision only when they have some 
strong point to be observed 

6 Scientific supervision Stresses classroom observation and ob- 
jective measurement of results in the improvement of instruction It 
uses e a orate check sheets and rating tools, and aptitude, diagnostic, 
and achievement tests 

p,„ ^ ^^®ot've supervision Opposed to scientific type of supervision 
agent in the growth of teacher and supple 
ments the child-centered cumculum philosophy 


suDcm^'i^n supervision, is clearly the emerging trend 

given full play ^ creaUve powers of the individual teacher e 

Uohn A Bartkey Supenuian oi m- d > 
pany 1953 pp 14 21 «*"nnn /trfofioni Boston D C Heath and Cc 
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These types of supervision, as defined by Bartkey, are not, of course, 
mutually exclusive, all are aimed at the common purpose of improving 
instruction 


HOW COOPERATIVE TEAMWORK BEGINS 

The starting point in teamwork in teacher administrator relation 
ships m the sharing by all the staff in the school policy making is the 
determination of a common goal for the school program Once coopera 
lively defined and accepted by the group the common goal becomes the 
chart and compass for effective teamwork Then each has had a part in 
a decision of immeasurable importance To each the task is his very own 
If It fails, each has his measure of a sense of failure If it succeeds, each 
has his measure of a sense of achievement, and there is glory enough for 
all The power of the group process is comparable to that of a Srcat dem 
ocratic nation geared to the task of winning a war Eac some 
passes himself in his zeal and self motivation 

SOME DISADVANTAGES Of COOPERATIVE ADMINISTRATION 

Of course, in any type of administrative 
must be made by individuals In other words, some 
be made by individuals, while some are best roe 

The trend away from authontanan ‘1“”' 

hnngs into play some hazards Any democratic process 
ject to certain abuses and certain dangers Coopera 
generally results in a proliferation off"”?'"'"- nm Ihis"s 
treme as to be time consuming and, therefore u 
an inevitable part of the democratic process ^ „ 

ers grumble about too many meetings and conferences th y 
peered to attend They are a ^ 

“talk, talk, talk," But we must never forget that “ . .bonly 

of palaver, IS essential to the democratic process 'f J 
IS to hand down decisions, then such '""''"8' process is usually slow. 
We must never forget, either, that , '^,„asute something 

time-consuming, and seemingly time 8 . all to participate in 

above efficiency, and that something is I g 
decision making and m the determination of the rales 

‘"'Another hazard of the P;;”b^“mralWny o"^ 

there may develop a sort of blind faith in the wise group will 

=e°nrarorasn ■" ^ " 

expcncnce and new evidence 
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STAFF ORGANIZATION FOR COOPERATIVE POLICY MAKING 

As has been already implied, the “line and staff’ arrangement was 
necessary m a period when the professional preparation of the teaching 
staff was meager Teachers with little or no preparation for their jobs were 
hardly in a position to meet their teaching responsibilities adequately, let 
alone exercise the difficult additional duties of policy making Even today 
about one fourth of the nation’s elementary school teachers have had 
preparation below the degree level But that situation is rapidly changing 
Only in small rural school distncts, or in isolated cases m larger dis 
tricts, and in a few states will school system staffs be found with average 
preparation of less than the bachelor’s degree The trend, typically, will 
be toward staffs with full professional preparation, ranging from four to 
six college years, and with competences, therefore, to function effec 
lively as skilled teachers and as skilled members in administrative and 
supervisory teamwork Thus the authontanan administrative arrange 
ment is no longer necessary— indeed, will no longer work efficiently and 
satisfactorily 

A type of staff organization designed to utilize the resources and the 
full participation of the total professional personnel has been adopted in 
the Westport, Connecticut, school system Rast has described the basic 
pnnciples of that organization as follows * 


The work of the teacher m the classroom wnh the pupils is the key to a 
strong educational program The teacher has full freedom, wiihm the frame 
work of general building system wide, and community policies to exercise 
initiative and judgment in meeting his responsibility 

The building unit is next in importance m a successful educational program 
It committee system building meeUngs, cus 

Inf i”,'* »" "'St to assist the teacher m catty 

fhvs^clt of »■' mtcllectual. 

Monotv ,n f '">t"nty 'nte buJding tlmt .s allowed much 

portftc toiler ® "'sts sup 

detcM,™ Str '‘“■’P'’" t'""" through the 

Comptra, Teach,,, fa. 

Teach,,, Report of the Albany Conferen- Sccuee and Rriam Qualified 

Teacher EdoSuon «d ° = Nauon.1 Commas, oi on 

p ana i-miessiomd Standardi National Education Assoc, at.on 1954 
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The community, through its official representatives, the members of the 
Board of Education, exists also to assist the teacher’s work in the classroom 
General policies are established with this goal m mind In addition to the 
Board of Education the community contains many organized and informal 
groups whose power and influence can be used to assist the teacher in thejob 
of educating the community s children 

Such a program, Rast points out, requires 

1 An exceptionally well prepared staff, with a growth dnve toward 
intellectual, social, and emotional maturity 

2 Recognition of the roles of leadership, followership, and coopera 
tion in theu- proper perspective, depending upon the exact siiua 
tion and personnel resources available 

3 Freedom to make reasonable mistakes The staff will make mis 
takes and must be prepared to face up to them, knowing that there 
will be no reprisals 

4 The critical importance of decision making Since autbonty to 
make decisions is not lodged in a few top officials, but is widely 
dispersed, the quality of the decision making process becomes of 
crucial importance, and effort constantly to improve the process 
IS an obligation of the total staff 

5 Effective communication The numbers of persons involved in a 
cooperative process of teamwork make effective com/nunication 
among the members of the team essential if misunderstandings, 
lack of information, and duplication of effort arc to be avoided 

THE EMERGING PATTERN OF 

COOPERATIVE ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 

A fairly clear organizational structure ts beginning to emerge for the 
cooperative participation of school staffs in administration and super 
vision The American Association of School Administrators has sup 
gested the following criteria for dcnvmg a functional structure ® 

} DeceniraUzanon to place maximum respansibiUty at the operaune 
le\el In educational administration this means enlarged autonomy for the 
school and increased rcsponsibihly for the teachers 

2 Flattening of the fiierarcfial structure to shorten lines of verticaJ com 
municalion and make if possible for those at the operaiing level lo influence 
general policy decisions This implies that schools through their represenu 
tivcs should have direct access to the top administrative staff and poficy 
making agencies of the school distnef 

•Atnenean Assoewnon of School Adcniiustraton Staff Hriatt nj in SchnJ Ad'<^ mt 
traiion Washington D C National rducalwn Assocwlion 1955 TP 2^ -V 
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3 Imoliement of as many staff members as possMe in setting goals and 
formulating school viide and system wide policies Provision for school and 
district councils should be incorporated in the structure 

4 Creation of small v,ork teams with dehnite responsibility for planning 
and effectuation of plans for defined areas of the program These work teams 
should be made up of teachers and other personnel responsible for carrying out 
closely related activities within a school Proximity, congeniality, and related 
ness of function must all be taken into account 

5 Judicious use of committees in planning and coordination The com 
mittees supplement the work teams within schools and serve as mediums for 
arriving at decisions affecting more than one school 

6 Development of advisory and special services to assist the operating 
units Supervisory and auxiliary services should be provided to schools, work 
teams, teachers, and committees on a ‘'service” basis Such services should be 
provided by a staff with authonly based not on hierarchal position but on 
special knowledge and skill 


SUPPORT OF ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP 

The emergence of democratic participation of the total staff m the 
development of the community educational program is having many 
wholesome by products Chief among these is, of course, the sense of 
resjwnsibility by individual members of the staff for the quality of the 
total program This is an inevitable and powerful outcome of participa 
lion, the value of which we are just beginning to recognize and to exploit 
Another concomitant is the sense of responsibility of the total staff 
for the security and welfare of the competent administrator There is a 
n"? T’" creation of a climate in which the good ad- 
prcssures*^ ^ extraneous and capricious 

Deoanmenr’lffr!' emphasis that the NEA 

climate ><> 'he necessity for such a 

Admnistouon" r " "hapter devoted to “Good 

These cmdeline, "if ' "ssunne competent administration ’ 

Sio'sfc ete"' “‘'I''' r"' -"h wo'fmE con 

uiiiQis lor classroom teachers, were as follows 

the school h®aid‘ should^^h^cal'* he r«ogni 2 cd as the executive officer of 
slalus of a professional adt.ser ^ i '""'""ec'd “af. should have the 
of those resSr 0 tr ■”l'ey. should have the support 

have reasonable freedom from rolnS'd established policy, should 
should be prolccled from unsvan^ieH community faclionalism. 

'Sr, is.. „ , e , ""“"can'ed terminal, on of his eontmet. should be 

of M orl for Quoliiy Teaci ^la«room Teachers Cond, lions 

<*ood AJminisiratwri pp lOJ -19 ® ^ The Association 1959 ChapU 4 
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provided with adequate staff and facilities to perform his duties, should be 
assured of sufficient time away from his duties to maintain health and normal 
family life, and should have opportunities to extend his professional prepara 
tion and to assist in maintaining high standards among school administrators 


The Role of Teachers in 
Community and Public Relations 

The concept that teachers themselves really are the key persons m 
developing good community or good public relations is a relatively new 
one Until recently, “public relations” was thought to be a job for ad 
ministrators, because the task was pnncipally one of funushing a con 
Unuous flow of effective publicity Teachers, it was assumed, could have 
little part m this process The change from -public ^ 

mumty relations” has very definitely brought classroom teachers into 

'''Cn''^he past few years there has been a 

education institutions toward courses in the use of 

have stressed the school as an integral part oft e s a-h the 

community resources, and better correlation 

community Both administrators and teachers “^e" “ch cou e 
The emphasis ,n the community study and 
though, has been upon better educational "3 

too much stress upon building better “"'•'ts ® , methods, and 

community or in acquainting the public wi .’hat these goals 

activities of the school It seems to have been ^fhe 

b3^^:rT3iir^:ir=ffl.anSifi.is 

to render the service it should . called upon 

Teachers, as has been indicated. to mam 

to do very much with public relations y classes, but that 

tain good relations with the ® J School officials have done 

has been the extent of their "'P”"’'*’'''"' V7,7°°\,hich teachers vill 
h?v:;'7rt d maintaining satisfactory com 

munity relations ® 


•For an CTcelleni dc^nplton of tScn) W a'h'nro" 

1951 
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THE LARGER TASK 

There is now plenty of evidence that something different must be 
done in community relations No longer will publicity suffice Schools 
are under fire almost everywhere There have been a number of flare 
ups, including widespread and intensive attacks on the schools in many 
cities There are doubtless organizations that exist for the sole purpose of 
discrediting public schools But it must be assumed that much of the 
criticism anses from sincere friends and supporters of the schools who 
have not been kept informed properly of the work of the schools, or who 
have not been provided with the opportunity of participating m develop 
mg school policies 

Much of the criticism is to the effect that the three R's, the academic 
subjects, are being neglected But there are also those who feel that the 
schools are excessively subject matter centered and hopelessly behind 
the times And, m recent years, there have been waves of criticism in 
many communities regarding liberal teaching, particularly of the social 
studies Often one finds these antagonistic criticisms within the same 
community Some boards of education even wage internal warfare over 
them 

No school of course, can walk a chalk line between the several op 
posing groups In the first place, the chalk line is not well defined and 
shifts constantly In the second place, the fence sitter pleases no one It 
IS thus impossible to keep peace with the opposing factions 

No solution is m sight unless everyone— parents, pupils, and teachers 
-can be organized mto a group that works as a unit There has to be a 
common purpose, or peace can never be achieved There have to be the 
adjustments and compromises that come from across the table workmg 
lor a common cause 


THE ROLE OF TEACHERS 

Stated, school adramistrative officials formerly 
communitv Tl^t h * mamtainmg adequate relationships with the 
PoZn ot thItL assume, a 

have been desenbZ ™ “'''"“•’'y >'“''e more upheavals such as 

letn^'s Zv°are Zh r '^'^hons a professional prob 

to becZemed ,bmu teachers need 

upon which to build ^ proper bases 
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Schools formerly looked upon their so called “public relations” as 
a means of informing the people m respect to the objectives and accom 
plishments of the schools Publicity was supposed to be entirely com 
plimentary Mistakes and questionable practices were often not brought 
into the open Vanous media were us^ in this kind of sales program 
Among the important ones were radio and television newspapers school 
publications parents’ nights, school programs and extracurricular 
events These were all used to portray the school in a favorable light to 
the public We still need these media of publicity, but we also need more 
than these 

The concept of the community school furnishes a new base and a 
different approach If it is to be effective, the school must be a part of 
the society m which it functions It cannot be a separate entity any more 
than the arm can be a separate whole The public is not willing to judge 
the school entirely by handouts Unless we make an active partner of 
the public, we are doomed to endless criticism and many upheavals In 
this section we shall be concerned with means by which teachers can 
not only keep the people informed but make the public into an active 
participant m a true community school Besides effective educational 
service can only be achieved with the united effort of everyone 

Teachers' Activities 
and Personal Relationships 


THE CURRICULUM 

At one time the curriculum was made largely by administrators Per 
haps we should say “course of study” rather than “curriculum " The 
distinction is that a course of study lists the subjects to be taught with 
out giving any particular attention to the content of the subjects, while a 
curriculum describes the aclivilics to be undertaken as well as the areas 
to be considered In former days the administrator listed the subjects to 
be taught and the amount of time to be devoted to each The textbooks 
largely determined the content of the courses Now, of course, we try to 
build curricula rather than courses of study 

It IS widely recognized that adequate curricula can only be built by 
the united efforts of many people No one person, silting in an office, 
could possibly come up with anything hkc an adequate one Instead, 
there must be cooperative efforts by every person who is in any way 
equipped to contribute to the process 
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Teachers can do much to further good community relationships by 
participating m curriculum meetings They can impress parents and com 
munity leaders by then- knowledge of school needs and curriculum re 
sources By their fair mindedness and willingness to listen, they can 
create good will for the school organization By their fnendliness and 
interest m pupils, they can help to establish a belief that the school realty 
wants to gise the best possible educational service to children 

GOOD TEACHING 

Although there is no clear-cut. universally accepted definition ofgood 
teaching, and although the public is not united on what it wants the school 
to accomplish, different groups do have some very definite ideas on that 
subject Teachers are rated by the popular mind just as physicians, den 
lists, hwyers. and clergymen are rated All anyone has to do to find out 
how certain teachers in the neighborhood school are regarded is to ask 
parents who have children attending that school They will be able to 
gi\e an evaluation without much delay Of course, not all parents will 
agree on an evaluation of any teacher, any more than the public will 
agree upon the elTeeiivcness of a given physician, dentist, or attorney All 
of this points up the necessity for the teaching profession to work in 
tensely and inielligently to define good teaching Tins is admittedly an 
extremely difficuU task Out it is not an insoluble one And if the teaching 
profession cannot identify good teaching, the public becomes skeptical 
of us expertness* 
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3 Do my pupils like me, respect me, and have faith in myjudgments*^ 

4 Are my pupils convinced of the value of the learning activities m 
which we engage*^ 

5 Do I use democratic procedures m my relationships with pupils'’ 

6 Do I value and cultivate the friendships of the parents of my 
pupils? 

7 Do I take an active part in the parent teacher work of my school? 

Under the heading “In My Community,” the same organization lists 

the following 

1 Are my teachings reflected in the lives of my pupils in the com 
munity'’ 

2 Does my own conduct bear evidence that education ennobles and 
enriches our daily lives'’ 

3 Am I friendly toward my neighbors and welcome at community 
gatherings'’ 

4 Am I active m some nonieacher group m my community’’ 

5 Do I help with some community improvement project or cam 
paign’ 

6 Do I use the advice and ability of laymen m improving and en 
riching my instructional program’’ 

7 Do I assist my local teachers’ group in fulfilling its public relations 
obligations’’ 


y^ec^io for Public Relations 


The preceding section has dealt with community relations as they 
concern the individual teacher Attention will now be gi' en to the media 
that a teacher or group of teachers may use to secure satisfactory public 
relations Most of these avenues of approach to the public are used under 
the direction of the school administrative officers However, this is not 
necessarily the case The principal media for public relations are the 
radio, the newspapers, and the various school publications School pub 
lications include, among others, annual reports, house organs, school 
programs, and school papers 

RADIO AND TELEVISION 

The extent to which radio and television arc available as means of 
famthanzmg the public with the work of the school depends upon the 
size of the community In almost csciy good size community now there 
are both radio and TV stations Both radio and television expect to de 
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vote a part of their program time to noncommercial programs It has not 
been difficult for local schools to secure generous time on both 

Educational television is just now beginning to be widely used A 
number of universities and local and state school systems are develop 
ing their own UHF stations, and the number is growing Also, the schools 
are making wider use of commercial TV stations Some boards of edu 
cation have already appointed television directors to arrange for and 
produce programs over local facilities Educators have here a marvelous 
medium for public relations in the wider use of television, both for direct 
public relations programs and for the offering of formal courses for stu 
dents and adults 


NEWSPAPERS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

Newspapers vary all the way from metropolitan dailies with circula 
tions up to a million copies per day, down to rural weeklies with circu 
lations of three or four hundred copies Almost every city of ten thou 
sand population or more has a daily newspaper In outstate areas many 
cities of five or six thousand have a daily paper Virtually every town of 
any size has some kind of a newspaper Thus, every school admmistra 
tor must deal with the press, and almost every teacher meets news 

newspaper carries the 

story of the school s activities into the home daily or weekly It is, there 
tore, important to know how to treat news 

newspaper story must tell of something 
• name, '•>«= >s an old axiom that 

the names of the t h participating in the event or 

newrsTorv mavlri ' doveloped the project Thus the school 

schools Dramat ^ report something that happened in one of the 

tesirme^^f^S™ s’tS;'“ 

and afleraooT In'srt c"ieTc^"miTb‘’\"'k'° 
partially No newsman likes to ^ be taken to treat all papers im 

news should be released so that another paper If possible, 

one time and the afternoon oaners papers will get the ‘ break” 

possible to give different generally 

noon paper reports a storv ^ 

can give some new detail ^ pnnted in the morning paper they 

IS mucrS'rtrcS m “ 

m the newspapermen and to give them the facts 
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orally They will then ask questions and write their own stones It is 
trae that under such a system there wdl be occasional mistakes, and peo 
pie will sometimes be misquoted, this, however, is usually 

The School Page Both metropolitan dailies and rural weeklies fre 
quenlly make use of the school page In the case of the large city papers 
this IS sometimes a part of the Sunday edition, or it may 
urday night's issue Village weekly papers frequently permit the schools 
to publish a sort of paper of their own as a page m the 
cases the copy is generally prepared at the school In either case the 
school page represents an excellent community relations medium 
Through t4 page it is possible to keep the public informed concerning 

all the activities of the school .nriuHe the 

Other School Publications Other school publications '"dude the 
annual repL, house organs, school annual, school programs, and 

’’''’iTsome states, schools are 

many years annual reports were systems have 

seldom read by the people In J pictures about the 

used a popular type of annual re^rt ,yp 5 pf „port is ob 

work of the schools The purpose of „ «.,th the work of the 

viously to impress parents and J examp'les of creditable mim 

schools On the other hand, there M f systems Probably 

eographed or dittoed reports sp"”” ,4t combines the 

fmtisral Sm::^1f thToW of report with the Pictonal features 

of the newer reports p„grami Almost all city hi^ 

School Newspapers and ScMoi “ pP, he larger cities the 

schools now publish a school ne p schools also publish a mag 

junior high schools also a yearbook or annual All these 

azme, and almost all high sc avenues for public relations The 

go into the homes. covenng the vanous activities of the 

annual is a pictorial publ s-n,or^!ass program 
school, with emphasis upon mimeographed dozens of times during 

School programs are pnnteo o ^ ^ „ 

the school year There is “ ^ a program is produced for ath 

tertamment is contains the names of the participants. 

letic contests The ronvey other information to parents and pa 

but It may also be used ^am for a musical entertainment might m 
irons For example. courses offered b> the school Sim 

elude a short account _ might contain a story of how athletic 

ilarly. an athletic contest progran 
are supervised 
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Role in Professional Policy Making 
and Execution 

The third brotd area of responsibility of teachers as educational 
leaders is their leadership roles in organizations of their profession 
Basically, professional organizations m any profession exist, or should 
exist to attest to the public the competence of its members There arc 
related purposes, of course, the major ones being to advance the cause 
of the profession as a whole and extend and raise the level of its service, 
and to protect and advance the welfare of its members These are, or 
should be subsidiary to the first 

Such purposes require the searching out and developing of potential 
leadership It is an interacting relationship Associations cannot exist 
as effective units without capable leaders, and capable leaders arc de 
pendent upon associations as the means of emerging and as the vehicle 
for the exercise of new powers Spot any organization m which leader 
s ip year after year is centered in a continuing feu or n hierarchical 
segment and you can identify a stagnant institution 

'rais thesis nins counter to some popular notions Presently there are 
vociferous demands in some quarters for a small group of scholars to 
to define and impose national standards for education and 
''ten their certilicalion Apparently the NEA began ssith some 
such concept Women were excluded until 1866 From 1857 to 1920 
dents°Trlu 'T'"" Pt^'ti'nts normal school pres 

eadlrsh!fhast '“P'nntendents The breakup of this hierarchical 
leadership has been described as follows 

the coum^'y rcducalronal^notcv^'^^ commillces directing 

The rressure or J relatively short It ended about 1905 

tiona] leaders naniv ^i^° T** scattered the small groups of na 

Zd wZno iSr r cZ Z*' ^hich the old 

0 t“ Z, - r eveu before the penod 

understood in the mcrclv beyond the orbit of education if 

1866 entered me 

tion and the government hros. salanes the relation between educa 

increase its influence on the nuwfp complicated Labor tried to 

ities became more and more iKcent assimilation of minor 

and mtemationahsm various rrform ” between nationalism 

new technological societv m a •movements asked for consideration the 
dating from earl er times « was no longer satisfied with schools 

'Howard Mumford Jones Fratw < ir— t 
S L-be^ Arts and the SSUtS, r 

cd of Learned Soe et es V 2 17 3g 1954“ ^ the American Coun 
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As the teaching profession has moved toward greater maturity, the 
function of the various professional organizations has become mcreas 
ingly important Indeed, the professional organizations make up a major 
segment of the teaching profession today, where once they occupied a 
position of little importance in the mainstream of Amencan education 
Several examples will illustrate the growing significance of professional 
organizations The professional association has served as the medium by 
which group aspmations are expressed The implementation of those 
aspirations has generally been affected through designated small bodies, 
committees, commissions, councils, and agencies, whose membership, 
as a rule, is made up of individuals who have emerged as capable, artic 
uJate, thoughtful leaders 

The Commission for the Defense of Democracy Through Education 
IS a good example of the small group exercising a mandate from the total 
profession The creation of the Defense Commission and the Tenure 
Committee^2 vvas an expression of the aspiration of the great body of 
teachers for dignity and respect and fair treatment, as accorded other 
recognized professions There are several ways in which an occupational 
group becomes a profession and gains status strength and dignity It 
gams these through raising the quality of its services to its clients 
It gams these through developing a reputation for reliability through the 
use of well established research techniques and careful interpretations 
of research It gams these through establishing and maintaining high 
standards for entering into and continuing m the profession It does not 
gam full status until it sets up the machinery and the techniques and gains 
the strength to see to it that its members are treated with respect and 
consideration and accorded the nghts, privileges, and immunities that 
should be given to members of an honorable profession 

Much of the very basic policy governing Amencan education is 
established within and among the great plurality of professional orgamza 
tions that we now have in the United States Since it is true that these 
organizations have taken on such important functions, and more and more 
are becoming the focus of policy formation and coordinating activities 
for Amencan education it is of pirlicular imponance that an appropri 
ate leadership for these professional organizations be delibcraiel> 
developed 

It seems apparent that there are two major categories of leadership 
required for professional organizations The first we michl classify under 
voluntary leadership In this group, of course, would fall all of the \-anous 
professional voluntary workers, whether it be a building representame 


‘HnJune 1961 these Iwo unu* wr^meTyedmio* new spency heconiinstheNiiioiuJ 
Commission on t*n>ressK)n3l RigbU Resr«>«!Milies 
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for a local teachers’ association, or whether it be a commission member 
for the Educational Policies Commission Obviously, the type and vana 
tion m the realm of required leadership with regard to volunteers is almost 
unlimited Research minds are needed, as is the professional evangelist 
who can generate enthusiasm for constructive action 

The other major category of needed professional leadership for 
organizations is that of the staff member of such organizations Cer 
tainly no professional organization can adequately function without a 
strong corps of both employed and volunteer leaders 

Let us consider some of the problems of staff leadership of profes 
sional organizations One of the most important, if not the most impor 
tant, function of staff leadership in a professional organization is to 
locate, nurture, and develop volunteer leadership from within the confines 
of the professional organization And since this is such an important 
responsibility of the staff member of a professional organization, it is 
imperative that one m such a role be so secure himself and in his mind so 
thoroughly committed to the larger Usk before him that he is able to 
freely permit the aspirations of those who would be his subordinates or 
volunteer helpers to be fulfilled 


The whole matter of locating outstanding people to play the leader 
Ship role from among the voluntary workers is closely related to the need 
for esabhshmg policies tor any given organization To be sure, this is 
Sir, inn’’'' endeavor and institution, but it may be even 

Tboth d ' tV" '^““bonal organizations, since so often there 

Lmlnon a®. 'n'erfere with the policy 

the nolicv of m i h '* ** ‘mponant to reflect on the idea that 

men*cr ra me fl '"’San'^hons is made by the voluntary 

rerpoSe ““ '“"'•■l-ncy to whom they are 

solvlrexfst‘,ne''ar?‘l the greatest promise for 

the ability to identify "de!me^ formation requires 

phenomenon requires a na^iSu i: problems And this 

must be very deSLdTw Therefore, a staff member 

teer workers responsible for nol ^ 

this policy formins that im ^ spent in policy formation It is 
administrators, and leadersTn^^ chances for the decision makers 
judgments m their day to dav nrarur T”!® Productive and intelligent 
policy will avoid the Pitfall of in * Moreover, adequate 

facflitate the type of p will 

dictate the beSv.or ptZf 

patterns of leadership In short adequate policy 
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should avoid cnsis types of situations Or, at least, it should cut down on 
the number of crises that anse m an institution or organization 

Developments in the last few years compel consideration of still an- 
other leadership role of teachers This in the area of negotiation regard- 
ing salaries and working conditions As indicated in Chapter 7, the 1962 
NEA Representative Assembly adopted the resolution demanding that 
teachers must be given the legal nght to participate in such negotiations 
with boards of education This simply means that teachers have become 
more aggressive regarding the conditions under which they are to work 
They are demanding the right to participate m the formulation of school 
board policy in these areas Such participation opens up a relatively new 
role of leadership of great significance requiring new insights, neiv 
concepts, and new techniques 

SUMMARY 

The trends m administration and supervision in educational leader 
ship and in professional organizations are to provide larger roles of 
democratic participation m decision making by the total staff or group 
rather than by a few at the top What do such trends imply for the com 
petences that the rank and fife of teachers must possess’ The trends 
imply, first of all, an ever increasing background of initial preparation 
They imply that each teacher must be a skilled performer m his job They 
imply that every teacher must be a well rounded person, secure in him 
self, tolerant m his attitudes, and generous in his evaluation of his 
colleagues Moreover, they imply the possession of great art m human 
relations and the process of group dynamics 

Satisfactory community relations are of great importance to the 
teacher To secure good relations, it is advantageous for the teacher to 
get to know the child and the parent Knowledge of the child may be 
obtained in part by reference to school records, but knowledge concern 
ing the parents must come from actual contacts Acquaintances with 
parents may be made through encouraging parents to visit the schools 
and parents’ nights at the school, although they also may be made through 
social engagements in the community or by means of home visits Home 
visits should be on a voluntary basis 

The teacher needs to work cooperativcl> with other teachers and 
other members of the school staff The successful teacher takes a normal 
part m community affairs and makes an effort to become an integral 
part of the community in which he serves The parent teacher association 
is a valuable means for establishing satisfactory relations between ihe 
home and Ihe school 
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Professional 
Organizations 
of Teachers 


YOUNG phys/cians do not face tlie proWem of selectmg 
a general professional organization to join, for them it is the American 
Medical Association There is no competing national group State, 
county, and regional organizations of doctors are integral parts of the 
American Medical Association Beginning dentists and attorneys also 
have no problem of selection, nor do nurses, architects, and most other 
professional groups To be sure, there usually are, m these professions, 
other special interest associations or associations for specialists in the 
profession but the national all incJusivc association represents the total 
profession 

Young teachers, though, can easily be confused by the number of 
competing organizations in education Teachers have not as yet achici ed 
one air inclusive, general national association that all those engaged 
in teaching in the United Slates belong to or recognize as ‘ the organiza 
tion* of the profession And there are so many special interest associa 
lions in education that the beginning teacher may find it dilficuU to make 
choices among them 
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Teachers' Professiono/ Orgonizof/ons 

THE NUMBER OF ORGANIZATIONS 

No other profession comes even close to teaching in the number of 
professional organizations to which its members belong According to 
the 1959-60 Education Directory (Part 4, “Education Associations”) 
of the U S Office of Education, there are about 1,300 separate educa- 
tional associations Table XLIl! gives a listing by categones and num- 
bers from the directory 


TABLE XLin 
Edueatian Asteciotiont 


TYPE 

NUMBER OF 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Nstional and Reg onal Education Atsociaiions 

552 

H9Mf SoaeUej and ftetogntion Societre* 

152 

State Edccat an Associations (all inclusive ofganiiattons of teachers) 

62 

other Stele Wide Assotiitai eeeillr efoinlel .nh eWe ' 

461 

Foundalioni (national and regional pnmanty educational in purpose) ' 

71 

Relig ous Iduotion Associations 

14 

Inlemal onal Iducal on Associations 

40 

Total “ 

1352 


''Stmgs, as some or- 
is safe to sav ‘^**'*6 "'ote tlian one category However, it 

associations This^dn educational membership 

associations The exa'ct "numb''”'"' education 

““^sr .here are 7,500 

will not hkelSThold mOTbSST” “ ‘““..her in one state 

the average there are?W,‘^ organizations m another state On 
Ee there are about ten assocnttions per state (not to be confused 
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with the all inclusive associations that exist in every state, such as the 
Alabama Education Association), ranging from two in Alaska and Puerto 
Rico to seventeen m Pennsylvania Thus, five in each state would be 
the maximum number of associations a given teacher is likely to hold 
membership in (including his state and local education associations) 
At the national level a teacher might be a member of a much larger 
number of associations The number of specialized associations m some 
fields IS relatively large Here are some examples in the field of hicher 
education there are 38 separate organizations, in administration there 
are 25 separate associations, 27 m the social sciences 23 in secondary 
education, 23 m guidance and placement, 22 in business 
20 for women m education, 16 in language arts, 16 m childhood educa 
tion, 17 m research, 16 for librarians, 15 in journalism 15 in physmiU 
education, 15 m teacher education, 13 m mdustnal arts, 13 inmus]C,and 

ThesTa7e the fields with the largest number of 
There are, of course, one or more specialized associations 
levels and fields In how many of these educational f 

teacher, typically, hold membership’ Naturally, the ^ 

with the individual teacher, according to 
level or field For example, an elementary school 'f 
belong to his local education association, , u„T thT we 

the department of elementary education of the 
unit ofthe Association for Childhood Education I"'™'""?' 
state department of classroom teachers At the ''Xnartriem of 

tary school teacher probably will belong to the N^A. the Depa^ « ^ 
Classroom Teachers (NEA), the Departm’" of 
Education (NEA). and the Association for Childhood Educat 

’“"^e secondary school teacher, typically, will belong 
education association, the state education j.^art 

field department of the state education 17 ' fiS^to be a 

ment of <^'^™"^f^"rttenTor Classroom Teachers (NBA) 

SraTmllXVeIf""rte;yp.^ 

V - rvntz->iiv wiH not bc 3 mcmbcr of his slate 
The college teacher, typ ^ -jihouch many do hold such mem 
education association ^nd ^ .^Jocal chapter of his national subject 
berships He rs hkel) J ^ department of higher educarmn 

Sf?br^.m”.mnSraU^-n At the ^nauonal Icsc, he hkely ro 
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belong to the Amencan Association of University Professors (all- 
inclusive organization) and to one or more scholarly societies, depend- 
ing upon his teaching fields For example, a college teacher of science 
might belong to the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the National Academy of Sciences— National Research Coun- 
cil, the National Association of Biology Teachers, and the National 
Science Teachers Association 


ARE THERE TOO MANY TEACHERS ORGANIZATIONS’ 

The fact that there is such great diversity in numbers and types of 
teachers’ voluntary associations in the United States is good evidence 
that there are differences of opinion on this question among the members 
of the teaching profession One viewpoint is that ours is a pluralistic 
society, that one of our great strengths as a nation is that we respect 
and nurture individual differences Those who hold this viewpoint con- 
tend that teachers ought to avoid a unified pattern, either of opinion or 
organization Others contend that the failure of teachers to achieve one 
association to which all members of the profession can belong results in 
diffusion of strength and effort As reasons for this view they assert that 
tMcher groups sometimes pull in different directions thereby wasting 
effort, that the strength of teachers as a group is often so diffused that 
little can be accomplished, and that the public lends to be confused by 
so many groups purporting to speak for the profession 

"“““nal and regional 

serious hfluH ^ field or specialized organizations is not a 

tions marum l!’ “r' and duplication, these organiza- 

harm is done hers^ ^ ective as they could be, but no great amount of 
teachers and for of these groups do not purport to speak for 

about educational T 'a They may issue pronouncements 

in their specialty cs%cial'irdl^'"'%'’“''' education 

attempt to renres’,^ "“““"el groups-but they do not 

the profession m matterTsmh a^T •“ 

sick leave, tenure retirement s i improved provisions for 

tion of teacher education inslimhon”’ “"d nnnredlta 

senous concern '^[rehavrS^eT''*'°'k”“* dtst causes 

mg for different objectives before groups work- 

latures This, at least, has caused slate legis 

A very natural position for a m oonfusion and impaired achievement 
that he will not! anyttag „S",he i”' 8^““P 'o take is 

desirable educational letuslaimn c teachers get together on what is 
tgislation Somewhat the same reaction is often 
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found in PTA groups, service clubs, and other civic organizations that 
are asked to work for educational causes 

Perhaps the most senous drawback of the multiplicity of general 
organizations of teachers is the confusion that is caused m the public 
mind All these groups penodically issue statements regarding educa 
tional policies, and often these statements are at odds with one another 
Unfortunately, the public cannot well discnminate between the rec 
ommendations of a group to which 60 per cent of the teachers of the 
United States belong and an organization that has but a few thousand 
members Newspapers, radio, and television reports seldom descnbe 
the size or the general type of membership of the group making a rec 
ommendation, they simply give the name of the organization and descnbe 
Its recommendations Thus a group that is relatively unimportant m size 
or influence may secure wide publicity for a position that represents the 
viewpoint of a relatively small segment of teachers 

HOW MANY ORGANIZATIONS SHOUt-D A TFACHfR JOIN’ 

This is a difficult question to answer This much ma> be said Every 
teacher should belong to a local a stale, and a nationaf organization 
that IS general in nature and that deals with all kinds of pupil and teacher 
problems, and that seeks constantly for improved education for all 
American children and youth It is desirable that every teacher and 
administrator should also belong to his special interest or leaching field 
association such as the National Council for the Social Studies the 
National Council of Teachers of English the Association for Supervi 
sion and Curriculum Development or the American Association of 
School Administrators There is also an over all organization for class 
room teachers the Department of Classroom Teachers with which 
teachers belonging to the NEA should alTihalc since NEA dues entitle 
them to such membership 


Types of General Teachers" Organizations 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 

The foundational or grass roots general organization for teachers 
IS the local education association Without teachers’ clubs or local 
associations, state or national teachers’ organizations would not be 
very efTcctivc General recognition of this pnnciple is reflected m the 
efforts of state and national associations to keep their local orpaniza 
tions functioning cfTcctivcIy They recognize that without strong support 
on the local level ihcir own cfTccuvcncss is impaired 
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The importance of local associations is fourfold they are the instru- 
ment for concerted action for improving local school systems, they fur- 
nish membership and financial support for state and national associa- 
tions. they give assistance in the campaigns and projects that state and 
national groups conduct, and they are the media by which the opinions 
and desires of teachers are channeled into the action programs of state 
and national associations The stimulation of membership and the collec- 
tion of membership fees through a national office are difficult Both can 
be better accomplished by fellow teachers who are in daily association 
with each other 

Local groups and individual members are of great assistance in leg- 
islative campaigns It is a generally accepted fact that members of 
Congress and of the state legislatures hear a whisper from back home 
much more loudly than a shout within the capital city 

Types of Local Associalions The National Education Association in 
1946 listed the following types of local teachers’ organizations * county- 
unit type, city unit type, county rural teachers’ association, city or 
village with surrounding rural areas, and groups of villages or small towns 
With rapid changes in school district oi^anization and m other fac- 
ors. the NBAs latest statement on types of local organizations reads 
as follows * 


States, there is no prescribed 
the icacfJs o*} Sff affiliation with the NBA It is for 
me teachers of sute and local communities to decide the type or types of 

needs Some communities prefer an 
“ oepartment of classroom teachers, 
secarrieda* ’ ‘he alt inclusive organization, still others prefer a 

separate classroom teachers organization 

at least’fonr Asjociationj Local teachers’ organizations have 

working condition better salaries and improved 

fcr teachers the system, service to school and 
to so™ ® for the profess.ot, 

orga;;,ir„,rorgTos't‘’:f'rtrr''"^’ ^ ^ 

entirely neglected associations is the social function 

teachers serve of local associations Social events for 

serve to unite the group and to make teach, ug a pleasant occupa 

mot'TS 1946 cd Wash 

di!oc,am„, ■f'"' f""' 5""' “"'f Nai'didl 

s ^ t The Association I960 p 12 
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tion Moreover, as teachers becomeacquainted with one another, jndivjd 
ual reserve disappears and sympathetic attitudes are developed for fellow 
workers Teachers work much better together for the welfare of children 
and community and the improvement of the profession when they get 
to know one another outside the classroom Yet the social function can 
be, and often is, overemphasized The real effectiveness of a local group 
and Its challenge to teachers to participate goes far beyond the social 
aspects In fact, overemphasis upon this function tends to repel the 
serious, dedicated teacher who wants his professional group to be more 
than a club 

Local teachers’ organizations seek to improve working conditions for 
their members They conduct studies comparing local salary sched 
ules and working conditions with those of other communities Their 
members inform themselves regarding tax rates, budgets, and community 
ability to support schools They present the results of their studies to 
the superintendent and board of education 

Recent developments have added significantly to the functions of 
local teachers’ associations It is now common for such associations 
to serve as effective orientation agencies for new or beginning teachers 
m the local school system Professional help and advice are provided for 
new teachers by their experienced colleagues Another area of local 
association work of great importance is the emphasis upon recruiting 
capable young people from the local school system to enter preparation 
for teaching 


Acfiviliej of local Tooeherj Asiociationt 


AIMS OF LOCAL 

1 To ProiTOle Ihe Professional Vlelfare 

TEACHERS 

ASSOCIATfOlVS 

1 To Contribute lo the Cultural Growth of Members 

t 


I To Foster a Spirit of Good Will and Fellowsh p Among h'errbers 
' through Social and Recreational Fac lilies 

{ 


1 Sociaf 

GENERAL OBJECTIVES 

, Better Satanes and Improved WoiVing Conditions 

1 Service to School and Community 
j General Advancement cf Ihe Prt'essicn 


u S .1 N, u Wb.K^,„ 0 C U »- 

rrli.tl»fl ©«.• 1*JI pp 1-5 «>«l T M-SfM*** t— Cfc»f 0>p«. »»«-«»• *^*^ .’*]**. 

0 C I No»wo®f ** wkJ N**>*^1 td****^ 
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More and more it is being recognized that teachers have the desire 
and the ability to improve the communities whose schools they serve 
Local groups often assist with such activities as UGF, Red Cross, 
blood banks. Boy and Girl Scout troops, recreation programs, and health 
projects 

Finally, local groups support state and national teachers’ organiza 
tions in their drives for increased school funds and better professional 
standards Teachers’ clubs can be particularly effective with local mem 
bers of the state legislature and Congress Members of legislative bodies 
listen much more to their own constituents then they do to the most 
eloquent representatives ol state and national organizations 


STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 

Because public education in the United States is a function of the 
states state education associations are in key positions to influence prog- 
ress perhaps more than any other teachers’ organizations Certainly it 
may be said that the state education associations in partnership with 
the NEA have exercised key leadership roles, both in state and national 
legislation and in creating a public climate for educational purposes 
It IS within the respective slates that programs for the improvement 
of schools and the welfare of teachers must be largely achieved State 
legislation can vitally affect progress in the public schools Although 
federal legislation has had great influence on the development of some 
aspects of the public schools-such as the Morrill Act of 1 862 providing 
scvcfal laws providing aid for vocational 
Educa ™ A '' and the National Defense 

onThonl ‘^1 within states has had major influence 

See of oLr, '‘^*°='ations are the euttine 

to children and ^ about better schools, enriched services 

been SZm entr™’ provtstons for teachers They have 

public schools for'rrMT^"i'^ Steadily increasing financial support for 
units for secunnp Career, more effective administrative school 

of educational opponSn^y ‘‘and'’ror'b 

improved teacher'^Sarv tmnr ^ about the enactment of 

The actual and 'P'T'ment laws 

reflected in their mSSrsLS Or associations is 

teachers in the United StatM I960 'fit'™."’ 
per cent) were members^ '.”3,785 (about 92 

The National Education As tPspeclive state education associations 

the state educatSn 'I 

the time of the founding of the P' 

nomg of the NBA m 1837 The presidents often of 
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these state associations joined in issuing the invitation to the meeting on 
May 15, 1857, at which the NEA was bom 

The state associations combined enroll a much larger proportion 
of teachers than the NEA The NEA depends to a large extent upon the 
state associations to further its membership campaigns and its various 
types of activities Without the slate associations the NEA would not 
be nearly as influential or as active as it is All the states, the District 
of Columbia, and Puerto Rico have associations affiliated with the NEA 
Table XLIV gives the dates of organization of the state education 
associations in chronological order 


Oates State Associations Were Organtted, 
in Ctironologieal Order 


AUbima 
New York 
Rhode itiani 
Ohio 

Connecticut 

District of Columbij 

South Caroline 

Vermont 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Pennsylvania 

Dfmois 

New Jersey 

Wisconsin 

Ind ana 

Iowa 

New Hampshire 
Missouri 
North Carolina 
Maine 
M nnesota 
California 
Kansas 
Virg nia 
West Virg nia 
Tennessee 


IStO fieorg U$6 

IMS 

IMS 

im; 

1S13 

IM9 

ISSO 

1850 

1851 Peorg 1852 

1852 

1852 

1853 
1853 

1853 
18M 

1854 


1857 Reorg 1834 

1859 Reorg 1902 

1851 

1863 

1853 

1853 Reorg 1905 

1853 

1855 



Rapid Omwih cf Mcmbmihp Before 1910 few ofthe stateaswem 
tions maintained staffs or permanent headquarters Until that time the) 
were principally concerned wiih the holding of annual con'cntions 
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By 1960 all the state associations and those of the District of Colum- 
bia and Puerto Rico had a full time executive secretary and staff, and at 
least forty two owned their headquarters buildings 

TABIE XLV 


Membership in State Education Associations 
in Selected Years 



was relatively small associations 

as IS shown in Table XLV ^ increased rapidly 

The rant»(» m » . 


— .J 

1 ne range m annual dues in lOMi . * 
as from $4 m Missouri to SRa temtonal associations 

in Puerto Rico Forty associations 
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charge a flat rale (less than SIO in fifteen states, SIO in twelve states, 
$15 m eight states, above $15 m five states), while about twenty charge 
varying rates depending upon salanes, six of which charge 0 3 to 0 6 per 
cent of the teacher’s annual salary 

Meetings A rather common feature of state association activity is 
the annual meeting open to all members The states that are relatively 
small in area and population are able to do this on a state wide basis, 
but in the states that are large in population and geographical area it 
would be very difficult to hold such a convention because of the long 
distances that many members would need to travel, the lack of large 
auditoriums, and the lack of adequate housmg accommodations In 
such states the trend is toward holding annual regional or district meet 
mgs in vanous parts of the state 

The annual meetings of state education associations have little part 
in the administration or government of most associations In the states 
with large populations it would be impossible to get all the teachers 
together under a single roof Even m the stales with smaller populations 
the number of teachers is so targe that it would be difficult to conduct 
business efficiently Most state associations now have a delegate or 
representative assembly (comparable to state legislatures or the Con 
gress) composed of representatives elected by the total membership, or 
the total membership of component divisions, to formulate policies and 
to act upon important items of business 

Annual meetings are designed to acquaint teachers uith the condi 
tions prevailing m schools generally, with trends in teaching methods, 
and with problems that need to be solved A few sentences cannot 
possibly summarize all the activities undertaken by meetings sponsored 
by state teachers’ associations Smaller meetings of special interest 
groups are conducted to discuss trends in content and methods in the 
subject fields or grade levels Discussion groups on such professional 
problems as tenure, retirement, insurance, and working conditions are 
common General sessions schedule outstanding speakers on a diversity 
of subjects 

Administrative Machinery Delegate assemblies under varying names 
(delegate assembly, council, representative assembly, and house of 
delegates) usually establish policies and aci upon important business 
affecting the association The actual executive machinery is run by a 
board of directors elected by the delegate assembly, or by an exccuti'e 
committee named in the same way or chosen by the board of directors 

Perjonnef The executise secretaries of the state education assocta 
tions arc the chief executive officers and they carry on the day to-da> 
administratis c functions They arc assisted m some states by as man) 
as thirty or forty full time employees Among the professional positions 
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usually maintained are executive secretary.assistant executive secretary, 
editor, director of field services, director of publications, director of 
research, director of public relations, director of professional relations, 
and field workers 

The Services of State Education Associations The services that the 
state education associations attempt to provide their members, of course 
vary widely according to size income and other diverse conditions 
These are common clusters of service that result from a common philos 
ophy about the nature and purposes of a teacher’s voluntary professional 
association Corey has stated that there are five areas in which state 
associations should function 

1 Developing and maintaining high ethical standards 

2 Developing and mamtainmg high professional standards 

3 Developing and maintaining high educational standards 

4 Developing and maintaining high standards of community service 

5 Developing and maintaining high standards of working conditions for 
teachers * 


“h publish a journal, and several 

« A subscnption to the journal is ordinanly provided 

nubW,l b' <>"« so that all members receive the 

Sion of seho^ ‘‘"“‘"I P'P’o*’ '"'"-'’y to titscus 

moral anf ml V n 'PltPo' manaseraent, 

“ ntirthe mu Ll h" "’n"™ 'tiooohonal news More 

pumose of keemni k type, w,th a pnmary 

thc^association'^ArtilM '"fonned concemiOB the activities of 

retirement sick leave ^^i '"if P™Poasional problems such as tenure, 
now share' snace with hnancial support, and working conditions 

niciues oTteaTng " "''"'oHa and newer tech 

every ^state cduc*a'tfon”rs"ciaUorThr'”i'’“"' 

lures controls to a larof. ri» action of the fifty state legisla 

means that if the interests onhe^*'^T'”" United States This 
IS necessary for teachers to adequately served, it 

legislative sessions The terms S' ‘’^Presentation dunng 

bad connotations However thi* ^ f lobbyist” sometimes carry 
democratic society and teachers Practice is well established in our 
y. and teachers are as entitled as other groups to have 

*Anhur Corev Thp Pi.r...... r . 

O^ual'P/r f School Teachers Association Competent 

Qu^^fied Teachers Report c{ ond Retam 

EdncaUont^L^'^'^^" Washington DC National 
Association 1954 p 295 Pmfcsswnal Standards Nauonal Education 
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representatives observe proceedings of the iegislature, to attempt 
influence the passage of good legislation, and to prevent the passage of 
laws that are undesirable from an educational point of view Generally, 
the executive secretary or a designated member of his staff assumes 
this function The state associations have greatly influenced the passage 
of legislation providing for more adequate financial support for the 
public schools They have also been influential in opposing proposals 
to divert money from the schools to other agencies On the whole, the 
legislative programs of the stale education association have been kept 
on a high level in the public interest, and they have been extremely 
effective 

fact Finding or Research Research is now a part of the program of 
every state association At /east twenty /ive associations employ a full 
time director of research In the smaller states the executive secretary or 
some other professional employee performs this work along with his 
other duties The department of research makes available facts relative 
to educational costs and other matters Frequently the research division 
of state education associations is the source of the latest data on state 
school systems The findings of these research divisions form the basis 
for formulation of needed legislation 

Fie/d Service and Pub/ic Relations Field service and public relations 
departments also exist in the larger state education associations In most 
cases these are separate divisions AH state associations, except Nevada 
and Puerto Rico, mainlam field service programs Twenty nine associa 
tions have established field service divisions The purpose of the field 
service division is to provide direct contact with the membership The 
field service representative meets with the local units or groups to assist 
them m carrying on their work The public relations division of state 
associations seeks to develop public awareness of the work and needs of 
the school 

Teocher Welfare The improvement of teacher welfare provisions is 
one of the most important services rendered by state education associa 
fions The state associations attempt to help teachers receive more favor 
able consideration in the matter of tenure, retirement, salary, and work 
ing conditions The teacher welfare division of state associations also 
affords legal service or other assistance to teachers who have received 
unfair treatment from school boards Through the efforts of state associa 
tions teachers have often been protected from unfair dismissal or hai e 
been able to collect the full amount of their salaries as specified in the 
contract Where a teacher, or a group of leacbcrs. has a welfare problem 
It IS customary for the state association to furnish assistance upon 
request This assistance generally includes a visit from a field represent! 
live, and it may include legal service Frequently a field rcprcscniati'c. 



Specio/ Inferesr Groups I o enable teachers with special interests to 
receive help with their problems, the vanous stale associations encourage 
subdivisions, usually called departments Common among such depart- 
ments are those for supenntcndents. classroom teachers, high school 
jjrmcipals. elementary school pnncipals and departments for classroom 
physical education, art, science, social studies, 
SednL, Enplish, mathemalics, audio 

mrlnd m '?““"on, home economics, library, industrial 

m, and music educalion Mosl slale associations will permit any leuit- 

Tir oTn 'c isuim ' 

nanL7bv S r Their work ,s largely li- 

eollec.as'^pplemeXtSnh”" 


Nofionof Wucofiona/ Associations 
the national education association 

teachers’ organization m ih.. .. u ^p^^Sress in 1906, is the largest 
organizations InJune 1962 iK^ ' the largest of all professional 
per eem of ihe employed 800,000, about 50 

flicre are afiiliaied with it ,i«u, teachers of the United States 

ations and more than 7 000^1 ®*^Pppo°n associ 

‘"elusive, national profess, ol "ssoeialions -fhe NEA is the all 

the Uniled States ActuX thfNS.''“" ‘“'^'’'"8 P™fP*''“" 
state and local education assoelsi . " ““"feOeration ofaffilialed 

departments, divisions comm.*. “"“fibers among its seventy two 
-htce, field assoc^lio’ns for airsrX^tTeTerXmXr 
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HISTORY OF THE NEA 

The National Education Association was founded in Philadelphia in 
1857 as the National Teachers’ Association The organization meeting 
was attended by forty-three educational leaders representing twelve 
states and the District of Columbia TTie meeting to form the National 
Teachers’ Association was called by the presidents of ten state education 
associations as follows New York. Massachusetts Missouri. New 
Hampshire, Indiana, Pennsylvania. Vennont. Iowa Wisconsin, and 
Illinois The invitation to attend the meeting to form a national teachers' 
organization stated 

The eminent success which has attended the establishment and operations 
of the several State Teachers' Associations m this country, is the source of 
mutual congratulations among all friends of popular education Believing 
that what has been done for states by state associations may be done for the 
whole country by a National Association w-c ihe undersigned inviic our 
fellow teachers throughout the United States to assemble in Philadelphia on 
the 26th day of August, next, for the purpose of organizing a NATIONAL 
TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 

We cordially extend this invitation to all practical teachers m the North, 
the South, the ^$t, and the West, who are willing to unite m a general effort 
to promote the educational welfare of our country, by concentrating the wisdom 
and power of numerous minds, and by distributing among all the accumulated 
experiences of all, who are ready to devote their energies and contribute of 
their means to advance the dignity, respectability, and usefulness of their 
calling < 

It IS interesting to note that this national teachers’ organization came 
after the establishment of similar organizations for at least three other 
major professional groups The American Medical Association was 
formed in 1847, the Amencan Pharmaceutical Association m 1852, and 
the American Institute of Architects in 1857 

Until about 1920 the NEA was largely a men's organization and was 
dominated by schooladminislralorsandcollegepersonnel Between 1857 
and 1866 its membership actually was restricted to men In the latter 
year the NEA (then the National Teachers’ Association) charier was 
amended to permit women to become members 

In 1870 the National Association of School Supenntendenis (now 
the American Association of School Administrators, a department of 
NEA) and the American Normal School Association (now the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, a department of NEA) 
merged with the National Teachers* Association to form the National 
Education Association This merger, together with the existing member 

*NalionaI Teachers Asiocniion Proetedingi 1957 Sjracuic Ne** "ioti The 

Association 1857 p H 
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K f thP NFA made Jt an all inclusive organization embracing m its 

commissions have been added to the N EA structure, and now practically 
every professional interest in education is represented 
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In 1906 the NEA was chartered by anact of Congress, and its name 
was changed to the National Education Association of the United States 
Not until 1919 did the NEA own its own headquarters building A full 
time secretary (Irwm Shepard) was employed in 1898 In 1917, with the 
election of J W Crabtree as executive secretary, permanent head 
quarters of the NEA was established in Washington, D C , m two rented 
rooms In 1919 the association purchased a four story private residence 
at 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW fsite of its present headquarters building), 
and converted it into an ofTice budding In 1930 a seven story building 
was added and additional land and buddings adjoining the headquarters 
were purchased In 1953 the NEA announced a new building program 
on the present site which when completed m 1962 formed a great 
national educational center for the teaching profession m the United 
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States Three executive secretanes have served the NEA since 1917 
J W Crabtree from 191710 1935, Willard E Givensfrom 1935to 1952, 
and WiiJiam G Carr, who succeeded Dr Givens upon his retirement 

Previously it was stated that until about 1920 the NEA was largely a 
men’s organization In 1920 the association was reorganized along more 
democratic lines to provide for participation of all members m the deter 
mination of its policies The Representative Assembly was created to 
provide representation from affiliated local and state associations on the 
basis of membership Pnor to 1920 NEA membership was relatively 
small, but, with the democratization of the organization, membership has 
steadily increased 

In 1961 the Representative Assembly, meeting in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, approved an amendment to the NEA Bylaws to require that begin 
ning September 1, 1964, “any person who is actively engaged in educa 
tional work of a professional nature” shall be eligible for active member 
ship in the association only if he has an earned bachelor s or higher 
degree 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE NEA 

The NEA has had in recent years a remarkable growth m member- 
ship This IS shown in Table XLVI 

Annual membership dues of the NEA are SIO This includes subscrip- 
tion to the NEA Journal, a monthly magazine published throughout the 
school year, and the general services of the association, including the 
services of the divisions, commissions, and committees, and in some 
instances membership in the department of one’s special interest— for 
example, the Department of Classroom Teachers and the Association 
for Higher Education, neither of which requires dues be>ond those re 
quired for NEA membership Most NEA departments, as will be indi 
cated later, require membership fees The NEA has consistently ad 
vocaied unified dues one annual fee that covers membership in local 
state, and national associations 

THE NEA REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Like most slate associations, the NEA is governed by a representa 
live assembly The NEA Representative Assembly contains about 6,000 
members Delegates are allotted to state and local associations on the 
following bases local associations are allowed one delegate for each 100 
of Its NEA members or major fraction thereof, state education associa 
tions arc allotted representation on the basis of one for each 100 mem 
bers, up to 500 members (thcreafier one delegate is allowed for each 500 
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TABLE XLVl 

Membership of the Notionol Education Association 
in Selected Years 
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NEA members ora major fracbon thereof) The NEA Representative As- 
sembly meets annually during the last week m June or the first week m 
July m a city selected by the Board of Directors The Representative 
Assembly is a legislative body that establishes broad policies for govern 
mg the association 

THE NEA BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

The Board of Directors interprets and puts into effect the legislation 
passed by the Representative Assembly The board is composed of at 
least one NEA director from each state (states having more than 20,000 
NEA members are allowed an additional director for each 20,000 
members) nominated by state associations and elected by the Represent- 
ative Assembly, and several ex officio members In 1960 the board 
numbered eighty five members The Board of Directors performs the 
following functions approves bills incurred by the Executive Committee, 
appropnates from current funds the amounts of money authonzed by the 
Representative Assembly for the support of the various units and activ 
ities of the association, determines the place of the annual meeting of the 
Representative Assembly, and elects four members of the Board of 
Trustees and two members of the Executive Committee 

There are two other executive bodies of the NEA the Board ofTrus 
tees and the Executive Committee The Board of Trustees consists of 
five members Its duties are to serve as trustee of the association’s per 
manent fund and to select the association’s executive secretary The 
Executive Committee consists of eleven members, four of whom arc 
elected by ballot for two year terms by delegates to the Representative 
Assembly, two are chosen by the Board of Directors, and five are the 
officers of the association who are ex officio members Major functions 
of the Executive Committee are lo serve as the mlenm policy making 
body between sessions of the Representative Assembly, to carry out the 
policies adopted by the Representative Assembly, to receive and pnnt 
reports of committees, to fill vacancies in offices of the association, to 
appoint members of the NEA commissions and committees, and to con 
firm appointments to the NEA staff 


THE STAFF OF THE NEA 

The executive secretary is elected b) the Board of Trustees for a 
four-year term There are about 950 empio} ccs on the staff of the NEA 
and Its affiliated departments The cxeculi\e secretary is theadmmistra 
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..hareed with the responsibility for direclme and supervising the NEA 
X”o%F-Sout SOo' employees In Ihis he is assisted by a deputy 
secretory and seven assistant executive secretanes who constitute the 
cabinet and who have general administrative supervision over major 
orgamrational areas ot the NEA structure The executive secretary also 
furnishes professional advice and leadership to the Board of Directors, 
Board of Trustees, the Executive Committee, and to the profession 


THE NATIONAL MEETING 

The Representative Assembly is the only national meeting held by 
the NEA While it is essentially concerned with the conduct of busi- 
ness, some of the time is used for general speeches and for entertain- 
ment Many of the seventy three NEA departments and other units also 
conduct large separate national meetings The largest of these is the 
annual convention of the American Association of School Admimstra 
tors, attended by about 15,000 persons 


NEAUNITS 

The NEA organizational structure consists of seventy three units, 
as follows thirteen headquarters divisions, thirty-three departments, 
twenty stx committees and commissions, and one council The divisions 
are permanent orgamzations, with fuW time staffs, financed by the NEA 
The thirteen divisions with the dates of their creation are those of Ac- 
counts (1917), Adult Education Service (1945), Audio Visual Service 
(1945), Business Service (1919), Legislative and Federal Relations 
(1943), Membership (1925), NEA Journal (1955), Press and Radio Re- 
lations (1944), Publications (1955), Records (1917), Research (1922), 
Rural Service (1936), Travel Service (1945) 

As a general pule, NEA departments are independent organizations 
supported by the dues of their members and having their own executive 
committees as policy forming bodies Membership m NEA, m some in- 
stances, includes membership m departments (Department of Classroom 
Teachers, and Association for Higher Education), with no further fee 
required For most departments, however, a separate membership fee is 
required And, except for the two depamiienls mentioned, only the ex- 
ecutive committees are required to be NEA members 

NEA depanmeuls are created by the Representative Assembly to 
deal with some special phase of educational interest and concern Most 
departments receive relatively smaU financial support from the NEA. 
being supported by dues from their membership, while two departments 
are supported enUrely from NEA funds The toUowing are the thirty- 
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tte== departments of the NEA. w.th dates of de- 

partments, annual dues, and membership as of 1961) 

.American Association for Healih, Physical Education, and Recreation 

''^AmCTicrnAt'sLationrf Colleges for Teacher Education (1948), JlOO 
to 5250, 535 (institutional) 

Amencan Association of School Administrators (1870), $10, 12,000 
American AssoaaVon of School Libranaos (1960). $6 to $20. based on 
salary, 5,500 

•American Driver Education Association {I960), S3, 1,000 
•Amencan Educational Research Association (1930). $10, 1,600 
•Amencan Industnal Arts Association (1939’), S3, 6,03% 

Association for Higher Education (1870. 1924, 1942, present name 
adopted in 1952), dues included in NEA membership. 16,000 

•Association for Supervision and Cumculum Development (1929), $S. 
10.500 

Audiovisual Instruction (1923. present name adopted m 1947), S7, 
5,000 

Classroom Teachers (1913), dues included m NEA membership, includes 
approximately S5 pet cent of N EA membership 

•Council for Exceptional Children (1922). $8 50, 13,300 
Elementary School Pnncipals (1921), S8, 1 9,636 
Foreign Languages (1961), $5 
Home Economics (1930). $2, 2,850 

Kindergarten Pnmary Education (1884, present name adopted m 1947), 
$1, 2,800 

Music Educators National ConfereiKe (1907), $6 plus dues in affiliated 
states, 34,211 

National Art Education Association (1933), $4, plus regional association 
dues, 5,000 

National Association of Educational Secretaries (1946). $4, 3,300 
National Association of Journalism Directors (1939), $1 50, 902 
National Association of Public School Adult Educators (1955), $2 for 
teachers, $4 for administrators, 3,700 

National Association of Secondary School Principals (.1886). $8 in- 
dividuals, $12 institutions 23,684 

•National Association of Women Deans and Counselors (1918), $15, 

National Council for the Social Studies (1925), $5 to $7 depetidina on 
salary, 7,300 

I Council of Admimstrative Women m Education (1932), $2, 

•National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (1920), $5, 22 400 
Nation^ Retired Teachers Association(1951), $1, 110,000 

National School Public Relations Association (1950), SIO. 2 000 
National Science Teachers Association (1895), $6, 14,800 ’ 
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Rural Education (1907) $4 2 000 
•Speech Association of Amenca (1939) S5 50 7 700 
•National Business Education Association (1892) $ 5 , 7 800 
Vocational Education (1875) no dues no estimate of membership 


Committees and commissions are created by the Representative 
Assembly to deal with special problems and are financed by the NEA 
Usually committees do not have full tune staffs, but commissions do TTie 
twenty seven committees and commissions maintained by the NEA are 
Standing committees (7) -Citizenship (1944), Credit Union (1940), 
Educational Travel (1959), International Relations (1920), Professional 
Ethics (1924), Educational Finance (1941), Tenure and Academic Free 
dom (1944) Joint committees (8)— NEA and American Legion (1921), 
NEA and American Library Association (1944), NEA and Amencan 
Medical Association (1921), NEA and Amencan Teachers Association 
(1928), NEA and Amencan Textbook Publishers (1960), NEA and Na 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers (1924), NEA and National 
School Boards Association (1957), NEA and Magazine Publishers As 
sociation (1954) Convention committees (6)-Auditmg Budget By 
laws and Rules Credentials Elections and Resolutions 

The five NEA commissions are the Educational Policies Commis 
Sion (1935), Legislative Commission (1920), National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy Through Education (1941), National Com 
mission on Safety Education (1943), and National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards (1946) 

The National Council on Teacher Retirement is the one joint council 
maintained by the NEA, although several of the departments have 
‘ council ’ m their titles 

SERVICES OF THE NEA 

A detailed description of the multiplicity of services provided for the 
teachers of the United States by so large and compfex an organization as 
the NEA is impossible here Only a skeleton outline of these services 
can be given Tbe titles of the divisions, departments, committees, and 
commissions listed above will indicate the general nature of their work 
In general, the divisions of the NEA perform services of a general na 
ture for the entire membership in broad designated areas The depart 
meats are the special interest associations, serving the major teaching 
field interests and instructional areas, with services generally available 
to those who join the departments Jt will be noted that, with few ex 

•Dcrartmcm* maintaining membenhip and senicc* for coUfft stinJenfs rrepanng fc^r 
their teaching fields 
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ceDtions eve0 special or teaching field mlcresl of teachers is encom 
pa«ed m the^ork of these departments The 

«ss,ans deals with special problems or areas, and is ^vai able o the 
entire membership of the NEA Some of the broad areas of service of 
the NEA available to all members, are as follows 

PuWicahons The NEA and its various units publish more than a 
score of professional journals and more than two hundred other publica 
lions annually These include books, research abstracts, pamphlets and 
bulletins dealing with special problems, and yearbooks The NEA pub 
hshes more professional matenals than any other educational organiza 
lion in the world, totaling more than a half biUion printed pages annually 
Research The NEA Research Division makes available to the pro 
fession up to date data on all phases of public education Its studies have 
stimulated improvement m the field of teacher welfare (salaries, tenure, 
retirement, and sick leave) and school financing In many areas the NEA 
Research Division is the only source of the most recent national data 
on education 

Oefending Teachers Both the National Commission for the Dc 
fense of Democracy Through Education and the Committee on Tenure 
and Academic Freedom serve to promote and defend the professional 
status of teachers * They defend teachers who have been unjustly dts 
missed from their positions, and defend school programs against unwar 
ranted attacks 

Public Relations One of the unportant services that the NEA per 
forms for its membership is the creation of a favorable public opinion for 
education Although all units emphasize public relations work, the Press 
and Radio Relations Division is charged directly with this responsibil 
ity This division provides a continuous flow of materials about schools 
to newspapers periodicals, and radio and television outlets In addition 
It produces an annual senes of films for TV showings, which are tele 
vised by TV networks and hundreds of local TV stations 

Legisfation The NEA Legislative Commission works to achieve 
federal legislation affecting education that has been approved by the 
Representative Assembly The Division of Legislation and Federal Re 
lations helps in the formulation of legislative policy, analyzes legislation 
affecting the schools of the nation, and reports to the NEA membership 
on the implications of proposed federal legislation for the schools 

Teocher Welfare A large part of the Work of the NEA is devoted to 
improving weltoe provisions for teachers and to improving their work 
ing conditions Through continuous research and publicity the associa 
lion has been instrumental m bringing about steady improvement. 
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nation wide, in the areas of teachers* salaries, tenure proMsions, retire 
ment provisions, and professionaJ standards The NEA Office of Pro 
fessional Development and Welfare includes three salary consultants and 
a consultant on teacher welfare 


NEA ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The NEA has been able to secure a great deal of legislation fasovable 
to the schools It has done this by assisting stale and local associations 
and by working dmectly with members of the Congress B> encouracing 
and assistmg its various units, the NEA has been instrumental in im 
proving instructional methods Through its commissions it has improved 
professional standards and working conditions By sponsoring articles 
in general publications, it has helped to interpret schools and school 
needs to the public 

GENERAL ORGANIZATIONS OF THE NEA 

Three units of the NEA serving the general organizational interests 
of teachers are the Future Teachers of Amenca (FTA) the Student Na 
tional Education Association (Student NEA) and the Department of 
Classroom Teachers (DCT) The latter is open to all classroom teachers 
who are members of the NEA without additional dues The FTA. as its 
name implies is designed to ser\e high school students who w’ant to ex 
plore the possibility of becoming teachers The Student NEA is a pro- 
fessional organization for college students who are preparing to be 
teachers 

FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA AND STUDENT NEA 

The FTA oi^amzafion was founded in J937 under the leadership of 
Joy Elmer Morgan, who served as editor of the Journal and di 
rector of the Division of Publications from 1920 to 1954 The founding 
of FTA grew out of the Horace Mann Centennial and represents ajoint 
project of local state, and national education associations The purpose 
of FTA IS to provide explora!or>, prcvocational cxpcnence for high 
school students with an interest in becoming teachers At the college 
level the Student NEA provides an organization for leacher-educaiion 
students to pursue mutual jnlerests regarding iheir future profession and 
to learn the mechanics of professional organizations through active par 
ticipaiion as student members 

The college units are called local student education associations. 
Members pay annual dues of SI lo the NEA plus a similar fee to their 
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respective state education assocnlitms Individuals ’f’' ^ 

Journal the journal of their state education association, and the Sluden 
Tea Near and copies of the Student NEA Hnndbook. the 
Tacher EdncaUon. the TEPS ^re 

distributed to the student associations Hish school FTA chapter 
chartered jointly by the NEA and the state education associations Char 
ters are issued by the NEA for a S3 chatler-aad service fee and are re- 
newable each year thereafter for a fee of $2 Each chapter regularly 
receives the NEA Journal. The Fuiure Teacher newsletter, anil a number 
of other publications 

In 1962 there were approximately 5 400 high school FTA chapters 
with a total membership of over 177,000 There were in 1962 about 
850 local student education associations with a total membership of 
about 83 000 


THE DEPARTMENT Of CLASSROOM TEACHERS 

The NEA Department of Classroom Teachers compnses member- 
ship estimated at about 85 per cent of the NEA membership As pre- 
viously stated Its services and membership are available to any class- 
room teacher who is a member of the NEA The department was created 
m 1913 and reorganized in 1922 Until 1941 it was a part of the Dt- 
vision, of Elementary School Service, as the Division of Classroom Serv- 
ice In 1941 It became a department of the NEA. with a full time staff 
being added in 1942 In 1952 the Department of Secondary Teachers 
was merged with the Department of Classroom Teachers 

The Department of Classroom Teachers provides a medium for the 
mutual exchange of information and expcnence among classroom teach- 
ers Its activities have provided superior in service opportunities for 
teachers and these activities have served as effective laboratories for the 
development of professional leadership The department conducts 
annual regional conferences in six regions of the United States It holds 
an annual national conference following the NEA Convenijon, which js 
conducted as a college credit in service workshop These national con- 
ferences of the department are training grounds for future professional 
leaders While there is no formal legal provision for such a practice, tra- 
ditionally the NEA alternates the presidency among men and women As 
a general rule, therefore, a member of the department becomes president 
of the National Education Association in alternate years, rising through 
the ranks as a result of participation in the work of the department 
In summary, the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers is the 
chief medium for teachers to learn and participate in the work of pro- 
fessional organizations, from the local association to the NEA and its 
alhliated international educaUonal oigamzation 
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Teachers" Federation 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 

TheAF ofT was organized April 15 1916. and affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor May 9, 1916 A few locals, already affil- 
iated with the A F of L , met in Chicago, drew up a constitution, and 
applied to the A F of L for a charter as an international union of that 
body ® 

PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 

The American Federation of Teachers consists of state federations 
m a majority of the states and approximately 450 locals m the United 
Stales and the Canal Zone These units are affiliated with their state and 
local labor organizations Groups of seven or more teachers in public 
schools or colleges may apply for charters Dues in each local federation 
are determined by the members of the /ocal, which must include local, 
state, and national affiliation National dues per member, which are re- 
mitted by the local federation, average fifty cents per month National 
dues entitle members to affiliation with A F of L -C I 0 subscription 
to the American Teacher magazine and the American Teacher news- 
paper, and services of the national office of the A F of T The initial 
membership of the A F ofT in 1916 was about 3.000 lnl962lheAF 
of T membership was about 70 000 

The governing body of the A F ofT is its annual convention Rep- 
resentation IS apportioned as follows each affiliated local is entitled to 
one delegate for the first 25 or fewer members, one delegate for each 25 
additional members up to 500, an additional delegate for each 50 mem- 
bers beyond 500 up to I 000, and one for each 100 members beyond 
1,000 The administrative body, the Executive Council, consists of the 
president who is a full-time officer, and sixteen vice presidents The 
president and vice-presidents arc subject to election every two years 

SUPERINTENDENTS NOT ADMITTED 

The constitution of the A F of T states that “this organization shall 
consist of associations of public school teachers and of other cducatiomi 
workers organized in conformity with the provisions of this Constitu 

•Matcnal concerning the Amencan FeUcralKmofTeachcr? obtained from "Quei 
lions and Answers Aboul the American rcderaiion ofTeachers Chicago The Amenwan 
Tederalion of Teachers 1955 lOpp Foracocrprehensivehisforyof ihe Amencan Teder 
Btion of Teachers see OrganUng /Ae Teaching Pn^titwn (prepared by ihe Comminion 
orj Educational Reconsiniclion) Glencoe Illinois The Free Press 1955 320 pp 
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t,on • Further prov.s.on .s mude te udmt%stou. uuder 

drttoK, of “assocations of public school 1"'^.“ supe 

pals heads of departments, or other supervising oflieers, esce^ super 

mtendents " The A F otT contends that there can be no democracy in 
an educational organization that admits superintendents, because the 

teachers are afraid to oppose administrative oflicials This, the A F ot I 

contends, produces in effect a “company union “ Furthermore, the A l 
of T feels that supenntendcnis are loo involved in local politics to be 
impartial m iheir views of educational problems College administrators 
are also excluded 


GOALS OP THE A P OP T 

The long range objectives of the A F of T , as stated in ihe publica 
lion cited above, are as follows 

1 To bring associations of icachcrs into relations of mutual assist 
ance and cooperation 

2 To obtain for them all the rights to which they are entitled 

3 To raise the standards of the teaching profession by securing the 
conditions essential to the best professional service 

4 To promote such a democratization of the schools as will enable 
them better to equip their pupils to take their place m the mdus 
trial, social and political life of the community 

5 To promote the welfare of the children of the nation by providing 
progressively belter educational opportunity for all 

Other general objectives adopted by the A F of T include federal 
aid to education for school construction, teachers’ salanes, scholarships, 
adequate state aid to education, teacher tenure laws, compulsory attend 
ance, and free textbooks 

Specific objectives to improve conditions for teachers are a starting 
salary of $6 000, reaching $14 000 in eight annual increments better re 
tirement pensions including social security, adequate accumulative 
sick leave pay hospitalization and medical insurance paid from school 
funds severance pay and recognition of the rights of teachers to or 
ganize negotiate and bargain collectively 

THE HO STRIKE PLEDGE 

The A F of T has often been commended for having a no strike 
policy and the NEA condemned for not having such a policy Actually, 
the positions of both organizations in the past have been somewhat am 
biguous A 1955 document of the A F ofT (cited above) declares 
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The Constitution of the American Federation of Teachers contains a no 
stnke policy There have been a few times when the members of locals have 
been faced with unreasonable and unbearable conditions and felt it necessary 
to vote a work stoppage 

There seems to be no reference to this policy in the current constitu 
tionofAF ofT A resolution passed at the A F ofT 1952 Convention 
reads, m part, as follows 

Whereas we believe m a national no strike policy for AFT, and whereas 
locals are occasionally forced into emergencies with which they are unable 
to cope and whereas this is a federation of unions designed for mutual aid 
and assistance in such emergencies therefore be it resolved that the 
national office offer its services and aid to such a local immediately and directly 
in accordance with the no stake policy of the Executive Council adopted in 
December 1951 

Also, the 1958 Convention of the A F of T adopted a resolution 
urging the repeal of state no strike legislation for public employees, and 
for the enactment of legislation guaranteeing public employees protection 
against iivunctions m labor disputes 

The foregoing statements do not indicate a categorical no-stnke 
policy They seem to say that stnkes are not advocated but that they 
may sometimes be necessary It is true that the NEA, until 1961, had 
no official statement concerning the use of stnkes by teachers Actually, 
the NEA has taken the position that it was not necessary for a pro- 
fessional group to state the obvious that stnkes are not an appropnate 
weapon for the professions The executive secretary of the NEA in 
1947, following a senes of teachers’ stnkes did put the NEA on record 
m opposition to the strike But the NEA Representative Assembly did 
not formally adopt a resolution on the subject until 1961, a resolution 
made stronger by the 1962 Assembly 

The NEA 1961 and 1962 resolution that part dealing with the stnke 
reads as follows 

The seeking of consensus and mutual agreement on a professional basis 
should preclude the arbitrary exercise of unilateral authonty by boards of 
education and the use of stnkes by teachers 

It would be as difficult to read a catcgoncal no-stnkc policy info this 
statement as it would be in the A F of T statements although many, 
perhaps most. NEA members would so interpret the statement 

The words should preclude would seem to express the hope that 
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teachEF Ftnkas w,ll not happen or be necessao' I" fact, there seems to 
be tpbedroboththeAF otT =>"<*«>' NEA policy statemerts e.tbet 
fn that there may be cases m which conditions are so 
teachers srould resort to the stnke as a last-ditch f 

the Inhho into action, or (2) that although not approved by 
body, if a local group resorts to use of the stnke, disciplinary acli 
not mandated 


PROFESSIONS AND UNIONIZATION 


The professmns have seldom unionized their members or resorted 
to strikes There are exceptions to both, for example, the Amencan 
Newspaper Guild and the Musicians Union Examples of strikes by the 
professions are the stnke by about 1,000 doctors in Saskatchewan, 
Canada in the summer of 1962, against the province's medical plan, 
and the strike petition signed by 200 doctors m a New Jersey community 
in the summer of 1962, if the Kennedy administration's medical plan 


became law 

Unionization is largely a charactenstic of skilled, semi skilled* and 
unskilled labor groups The two major labor organizations in the United 
States are the Amencan Federation of Labor and the Congress of In 
dusinal Organizations (These two powerful, influential unions, the 
CIO and A F of L , formed a merger in the spnng of 1 9 S 5 , thus creat 
mg one unified organization of labor ) The first is a federation of guilds, 
that IS, a federation of unions of specialized workers in given fields With 
magivenindustryhke the railroads, for example, the A F ofL may have 
many separate unions The Congress of Industnal Orgamzations, on the 
other hand, operates throughout an entire industry, such as automobiles, 
clothes, or electrical goods, with one over all umon 

Where does teaching stand with reference to the best type of organi 
zation for its members’^ Over all, teachers prefer the professional as 
sociation to labor affiliated federations, as membership figures will imply 
However, m large cities there is a mixed picture, notably in Chicago and 
New York where A F ofT membership far outnumbers that of NEA 
The Amencan Federation of Teachers was or^mzed in 1916, and by 
1962 Its membership had grown to approximately 70 000 This is less 
than one tenth of the membership of the National Education Associa 
tion organized in 1857, and less than 5 per cent of the total number of 
public school teachers in the Uimed States 


Presently NEA membership exceeds 50 per cent of the total number 
of public school teachers and is increasing each year m numbers about 
equal to the total A F ofT membership 
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STRIKES NOT ACCEPTABLE 

It has been previously stated that members of recognized profes 
sionaj groups do not resort to stnLes to obtain their demands The fa 
bor groups, on the other hand, have used the stnke with great effective 
ness m securing higher salaries and better working conditions But this 
IS not a discussion of the ethics of strikes, such a subject should be con 
sidered e/sewhere This is merely an attempt to analyze the prevailing 
attitudes toward teachers’ organizations 

Professional groups such as physicians, attorneys, and dentists hold 
that strikes may be all right for labor groups but, as a general rule, they 
are not acceptable for the professions Their reasons for this attitude are 
that professional work cannot well be standardized, and that a stnke 
would be unthinkable against people who are sick or whose welfare re 
quires the constant personal service that professions furnish 

There would seem to be no reason to argue that the work of the 
teacher is as immediately crucial as that of the physician, dentist, phar- 
macist, policeman, hreman, utility worker, or nurse It could be argued 
that a few weeks’ delay in the services of teachers would have no per 
manent effect upon the growth and development of children But a few 
hours of neglect of medical, nursing, or prescription services, or of ab 
sence from the job of a policeman, fireman, or utility worker, could 
easily cause serious impairment of bodily functions or even death 
Argued from this viewpoint the question of strikes by teachers pos 
sibly becomes more one of policy than of ethics It seems fairly clear, 
however, that if teachers want to be considered a professional group 
they will not use the stnke as an economic weapon 

There are of course strong arguments on both sides of this complex 
question Both positions have advantages and disadvantages Teachers 
professional organizations have uniformly declared against the strike as 
a means of securing the adjustment of unsatisfactory conditions 

Yet there have been teacher strikes It is estimated that (here haie 
been more than 120 in the United Stales since I94J A rash of such 
strikes occurred in the school year 1946-47 in twelve states m%ohing 
about 5,000 teachers The concentration of so many strikes m one school 
year probably may be explained by the impatience of teachers with neg 
led of the schools during the war years and with the apparent lack of 
evidence that the public altitude had changed after the war had ended 
Apparently the long suffering patience of teachers exploded m o\cri 
action In 1946-47 teacher strikes occunrd in Connecticut (Norwalk 
actually this was not a strike in the usual sense, contracts had been signed, 
and teachers withheld service for eight days), Iowa (CooIviIJe). Maine 
(Sabattus), Minnesota (St Paul). New Jersey (Hawihome). New York 
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(Buffalo). Ohio (Austintown five strikes), Pennsylvania (Coal Township, 
East Conemaugh. Rankin. West Potts Grove, and Wilkes-Barre), Rhode 
Island (Pawtucket). Tennessee (McMinnville, and a lockout of teachers 
at Shelbyville), and Wisconsin (Muscoda) 

The largest of these strikes was the one in Buffalo, involving more 
than 2,400 teachers The smallest was the one in Sabattus, Maine, in- 
volving only one teacher, who got tired of being the teacher and the 
janitor, too 

The 1960-62 New York City strikes involved 40,000 teachers, 
not all of whom participated in the walkouts Whether stakes will eventu- 
ally come to be widely used by teachers is, of course, impossible to 
predict But, barring extreme conditions of hardship and unrest such as 
result from a callous attitude of the public toward reasonable economic 
returns for teachers in times of depression or rapidly advancing living 
costs, there seems to be little evidence that teachers as a group would 
use the strike as a bargaining weapon (For further discussion on this 
point see Chapter 7 ) 


SpecfoNfnferest Nofiono/ Assoeiofions 

In this section only a few of the national special interest associations 
for [eachers can be described The ones m which beginning teachers are 
likely to be interested have been selected for description (See pp 416-17 
for special-interest departments affiliated with the NEA ) 

THE ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL 

and foreigrcnuntoef ‘ b Stated 

ACEI There are some r nnrr ^ affiliated with the 

300 persons are hrememb;rfof'AcT°""' 

articles on child gr^th^Sd "devdoonT’f outstanding in 

ofrec.ive teaching'^meftodf Sw ^ and 

life and mtemational membetshins Branch”™ T 
non fee of S4 25, and all others $r50 ™e ACFr'S ’’a '' “ 

3U tne ACEI publishes some thirty 
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bulletins and other publications Some titles are Discipline, Kindergarten 
Teachers Portfolio, Continuous Learning. Hoh Do Your Children 
Crow^, and Space, Arrangement, Beauty in School 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

The NCTE was organized m 19J0 with the major purpose of improv 
mg English at all levels Membership is open to persons interested m the 
improvement of English teaching, and includes elementary, secondary, 
and college teachers In addition to publishing three professional journals 
—Elementary English (for elementary school teachers), English Journal 
(for high school teachers), and College English (for college teachers)— 
the NCTE publishes research studies, teaching aids, and instructional 
materials m its field It conducts summer workshops on college campuses 
and holds an annual national convention Membership fee is S4, including 
a subscnption to one of the above journals In I960 membership was 
30,591 and the number of subscnbers 30.754, or a total of 61.345 

THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 

The ACLS is a federation of thirty national scholarly organizations 
concerned with the humanities and the social sciences The ACLS was 
organized in 1919 Its purpose, as defined m its constitution, is “the ad 
vancement of humamstic studies in all fields of learning and the mam 
tenance and strengthening of relations among the societies devoted to 
such study ’’ Its membership is institutional rather than individual The 
major portion of its support is provided by philanthropic foundations 
There are approximately 70,000 members of its constituent societies, 
they are predominantly college teachers, but not exclusively Qualifica 
tions for membership vary among the societies, in general, interest in or 
teaching the field are basic cniena. and some require certain scholastic 
attammenl and recommendation for TneTnbeTship The soci- 

cties. dates of founding, membership, and dues are as follows { ‘S in- 
dicates that the society has student membership) 

American Philosophical Society. 1743. membership. 575. dues, none 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1780, 1,630. SlOand $20 
Amencan Antiquanan Society. 1812, 200 
American Onental Society, 1842, 1.022. $7 

American Numismatic Society, 1858. 991. $17 50 and $7 50 (assev. 
ciate) 

American Philological Association, 1869, 1,400. $6 
Archeological Institute of Amcnca. 1879. 2,500, $15. S 
Society of Biblical Literature, 1880, 2.158, 57 
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Modem Language Assoc.ation, 1883 1 1 ,000. $10, S 

Amcncan Historical Association, 1884, $7, S 

Amencan Economic Association 1885. 14 018. 5-i 

American Folklore Society. 1888, 1,240, $7, S , ^ 

Association of Amencan Law Schools 1900, 800 (institutional mem- 


Amencan Philosophical Association. 1901, 1,718, $4-$5 
American Anthropological Association, 1902, 2 900 
American Political Science Association, 1903, 7,000, $15, S 
Bibliographical Society of America, 1904. 1,037, $7 
Association of Amencan Geographers, 1904, 1,985, $15, S 
Amencan Sociological Association, 1905, 6,638, $20, S 
College Art Association of Amenca, 1912, 2,905, $12 
History of Science Society, 1924, 1,200, $7 
Linguistic Society of Amenca, 1924, 1,656, $8, S 
Mediaeval Academy of Amenca 1925, 1,547, $7 
Amcncan Musicological Society, 1934, 1,264, $6, S 
Society of Architectural Historians, 1940, 1,370, $7, S 
Association for Asian Studies, 1941, 1,124, $15, S 
Amencan Society for Aesthetics, 1942. 685, $8 
Metaphysical Society of Amenca, 1950, 450, $3 
Amencan Studies Association, 1950, 1,380, $6, S 
Renaissance Society of Amenca, 1954. 1,952, $6 


THE AWIRICAH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


The A A AS founded m 1848 is considered the all inclusive member- 
ship association in the fields of science Us work and membership cover 
all fields (eighteen sections) m science Its membership m 1960 was 
60,168, and includes both professional scientists and laymen who are 
interested in the advancement of science The purposes of AAAS, as 
stated m its constitution, are to further the work of scientists, to facili 


tate cooperation among scientists, to improve the effectiveness of science 
m the promotion of human welfare, and to increase public understanding 
and appreciation of the importance and promise of the methods of science 
m human progress Annual membership dues are $8 50, including a sub- 
scnption to Science, a professional journal published weekly The AAAS 
not only is an individual membership orgamialion, but it is also a federa 
lion of 291 scientific societies, academies, (including forty six state 
academies), and other organizations The AAAS publishes many volumes 
on science and maintains a science library program used by some 2.000 
high schools and about \ .000 elementary schools U is currently sponsor- 
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mg a Science Teaching Improvement Program m elementary and second 
ary schools and a teacher preparation certification study for science and 
mathematics teachers 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

Founded in 1883, it is among the largest of the learned societies Its 
membership consists largely of college teachers of English and modem 
foreign languages Its basic purpose is to advance literary and linguistic 
studies m modem foreign languages It is a constituent organization of 
the American Council of Learned Societies In 1 960 its membership was 
11,070 Dues are $10 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION Of UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 

Founded m 1915, it serves exclusively the interests and welfare of dl 
college teachers and research scholars It is. therefore, considered the all 
inclusive or general professional organization of college teachers (much 
as the NBA is considered the general organization of public school 
teachers) Its membership in I960 was 42,000, annual membership dues 
are $8, open to those with faculty status in a college or “n>vn«'ty. O' 
junior members ($3) who are ineligible for active membership bm ar 
graduate students Administrators are eligible only for associate 
ships The AAUP defines and defends pnnc.ples “f 
academic freedom and tenure for college and univers: ^ 
seeks to improve faculty salaries stimulate faculty par I'-iPa a,,.™, .sal 

and university government, and defend members against unfai dismis al 
In activating us concern for academic freedom and 
has no power in and by itself, but it can often secure 
by means of publicity It cannot investigate every case ^ ,( 

justified discharge or the muzzling of its members ^ 

But It can do so with the most flagrant cases en nossible bit of 

a committee is appoinled to make an investigation Eveiy possib e bit ol 

evidence is gathered The professors' colleagues and "'^'e 

viewed and statements are taken from ^ J’’; 

then publicizes Us flndings This is done through "=7"" 

well as through the association ‘""f',hmr leac'liing staffs 

r ^L"Svr ;a\1d'^^^^hT;ubp 

may find it difficull to allracl good teaching personnel 
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International Educational Organizations 

It IS probably natural that educators should seek to unite in one organ- 
izatton all the teachers of the world There have been a number of at 
tempts of this kind 

The International Federation of Teachers Assocra\ions\\r \ A), com 
posed of elementary school teachers, was organized in 1912 , and the 
International Federation of Secondary Teachers (FIPESO, from the 
letters of its French name) was founded in 1912 World War II left thern 
m a seriously weakened condition The World Federation of Education 
Associations was organized in 1923 at a conference called by the NEA in 
San Francisco Sixty nations were represented in this conference The 
primary purpose of WFEA was to bnng together teachers from all nations 
for exchange of information about iheir school systems Before World 
War II biannual meetings were held Dunng the war, meetings were 
suspended and WFEA has been inactive since Under the sponsorship 
of the 'National Education Association, the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession (WOTP) was organized at Endicotl, New York, 
in 1946 The WOTP was regarded as the successor of the WFEA 
There are some basic conflicts between the FI PESO and the IFTA on 
the one hand, and the WOTP on the other The former is of the federa 
tion type, that is, their constituent members are organizations and not 
individuals To some degree the WOTP is of the same general type, 
although it does admit individuals as associate members The American 
Federation of Teachers has, to a large extent, allied itself with the IFTA 
and the FIPESO We have already said that organization of the WOTP 
was influenced by the National Education Association 

In the summer of 1952, IFTA, FIPESO, and WOTP merged to form 
the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession 
(WCOTP) A fourth organization the World Federation of Teachers 
Unions (FISE) including teachers largely from the Soviet Union and the 
Russian satellite naUons, opposed the formation of WCOTP and took 
no part in its formation 

Purposes of WCOTP are to foster a conception of education directed 
toward the promotion of international understanding, to improve teaching 
methods, to foster educational organizations and the training of teachers 
so as to equip them better to serve the interests of youth, to defend the 
rights and the matenal and moral interests of the teaching profession and 
to promote closer relationship among teachers in different countries 

SUMMARY 

The purpose of this chapter svas to present information regardine the 
vanon, teachers orgamzauons. so that the begmrang teachers might 
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have valid bases for forming judgments as to the organizations that can 
best serve their interests We live in a democracy where each citizen is 
privileged to make his own choice of associational groups That is true of 
teachers It is a choice reserved for each individual The objectives, pro 
cedures, and organization of several types of teachers’ organizations have 
been described in this chapter Perhaps the following criteria, developed 
by the NEA Educational Policies Commission, will be helpful in the eval 
uation of national teachers’ organizations ’ 


1 Purposes-The purpose of a nauonal professional organization in the 
field of education is the maintenance and improvement of the educational serv 
ice In order to achieve this purpose, it is essential that there should be con 
tinuous study and research with respect to the process of education the condi 
tions under which the process is earned on, the results achieved, and the means 
of Its improvement, promotion of all movements which will give stability and 
professional character to educational undertakings, provision w i 
insure the continued professional growth of those m ^ 

education, and the maintenance of such relations 

economic welfare, social secunty. and civil liberties for those who serve the 
prof.s,ona, orpan^Pons s^ou,d Pa 

''°'"rL.o .co„cm,c ac„vm»-A professional orEan.zat.on ^ 

concerned w,(h programs calculated to .mprove the qu^ity 

service Allhooeh avoiding partisanship on general social questions. Ih 

national prafLional onptmzation should call public 

aspects and implications ofcaistingsocio cconuimc cundiliuns andof proposed 

'“1- =;7-XrJ?htSal P^ 

define and publicize the civic and professional rights ^ slat, and local 

ers Itshonldalsoincertmn.mpo,tautcases.inve,tipleorass.ststaleand^^ 

associations in investigating apparent infnngements and engag 

seenre judical nilings in prefcssional organiza 

tiou ’hol^r^ravid^ “rnent for each 

(to which latter group the requirement of m governing machinery of 

apply) should be integrated thru .'.Vuuy 

r ireraSrrh"— lons^su rha'r membership ,n one 
would carry membenhip in the other .^..^oii 

OC The 

Commiiiion 1937, p -*7 
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7 Lay organizaiians-The national professional organization should 
welcome the active cooperation of lay groups in measures designed to infom 
the public on educational matters and to improve educational conditions In 
no case should it enter into organic affiliation with any lay organization which 
has as its pnmary purpose the promotion of interests outside the field of educa 
tion. 
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foremost among the faclors to which any profession 
nr™Sr ‘"T?' attenlion is that of programs for the 

preparation of its members Virtually the exclusive route into all pro 
neuirLrt f" ' “"'P''"®" of prescribed college and university cur 
hceisuraTfr r? possing of an examination for 

Ld^mstraSrS ra' of curricula and the 

resTe~fessiot”™™‘''’" ^ ■” 

ress'ions''irl™eT,f admission to practice in the pro- 

be See of a been. T™®'* “ pombination of informal study, usually in 
tlnS and ai^ exa 'mr“'r "r’ “ “"‘''f “ 

Of these and other informal remnants 

in some states, but they are fast^isr* remaining for a few professions 
poses the mam reSrSem ifcotSef'’"",®’ P®® 

fessional preparaUon m hioW of presenbed courses m pro 

those requited for a hberaUrts^e’Se”"’ “ ‘“‘‘‘"‘O” •“ 

profession must pos'seL'^SainT"* F'fst. the members of any 

possess certain knowledges, skills, and techniques not 
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possessed by members of any other occupational group Of course, there 
are many commonalities of knowledge, but these areas are unique to a 
given profession Second, the professions have learned from long ex- 
penence that the only way— if not the only way, certainly the most effec 
live way— to assure that persons admitted to practice are competent is 
through a formal, rigorous, scholarly, prescribed program of preparation 
This is why any profession must be constantly concerned with the 
collegiate and umversity programs that prepare its members It is the 
only way that reasonable standards can be enforced for admission to 
practice, and it is the only way the members of a recognized profession 
can be protected from the competition of unqualified persons 

The same conditions pertain to teaching, and the reasons gi\ en abo\ e 
indicate why the professional education of teachers is of pnme concern 
to every member of the profession, and why this chapter is place in t e 
section of this book that deals with protecting and safeguarding the pro- 
fession 


The Evolution of Teacher Education 
in the United States 

Special preparation for teachers was extremely slow 
in the United States Two centuries 

chusetts ordered schools to be established and the time e , 

Its first school for prepanng teachers This was due 

in developing schools and the long penod dunng w ic o ^ j . 

portion of children received any schooling at all During «>' P''*"^ 

penod of education, schools were almost entire y pnv .^uools 

administered This penod extended, alongside .he 

from the founding of die country to the esmblishment 

public schools, roughly from 1607 to 1830 Once “ 

Lde avadabk to all chndren through the “"1™" ^^^era biamra 

public schools), the need for specud training 

pressing problem Pnor to this time thcira ‘ subject 
only qualifications a good teacher enforce discipline Not 

matter to be taught and the physical strong schools, but it 

only was this concept held true of teaching * ^ rofes 

also applied to medical schools, engineenng schools, and other p 

sional schools , . , ^ „«,ri*c<tnn is reflected 

achuselts Lepsla.ure to abolish the normal schools 
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Academies and high schools cost the Commonwealth nothing, and they 
are fully adequate to furnish a competent supply of teachers Considering 
that our district schools are kept on the average for only three of four months 
in the year it is obviously impossible and perhaps it is not desirable that the 
business of keeping these schools become a distinct and separate profession 
which the establishment of the normal schools seem to anticipate * 


The founding of the first norma) school at Lexington Massachusetts, 
marks the first public institution dedicated exclusively to the preparation 
of teachers Horace Mann, who had studied normal schools in Germany 
and the work of the German teachers, was instrumental m the founding 
of the Lexington normal school Back of the founding of this school was 
a growing dissatisfaction, beginnmg about 1825, with a system that 
seemed to concentrate upon high quality education m private schools 
for the well to do and neglect of schools for the masses In the latter, 
the common schools, where three fourths of the children got their only 
chance at schooling, conditions in the schools were growmg worse rather 
than better, sessions were for three or four months a year, poorly at 
tended, and teachers were woefully unprepared for their tasks The grow 
mg dissatisfaction is reflected m the wntmgs of the period and m certain 
other developments In 1823 a private academy for the preparation of 
teachers was opened in Concord, Vermont Here Samuel R Hall began 
iniA lectures on school keeping,” later incorporated 

tpvt 4 u^ ’ School Keeping, which became a standard 

SL schools = Also m 1823 Govenor Dewm Clinton of 

'o <hc legislature that it concern itself with 
Gal •'aehers In ihc same year Thomas H 

iramine tLch, •’e established in every state for 

he came to he li of James G Carter had such influence that 

eShmem ofe f Nnrmal School " The 

1819 eventuallv led*in^ih°'u™ system of education in Prussia in 
teachers The s'ucce,^ <he development of normal schools to provide 
much to do with their fi? H Prussian and French normal schools had 

of them he J,d * ® Atthe dedication of one 

of the*’m« 'I'SS “hvancement 

shorn of their su „g h “l™’ ^'hools themselves would be 

.Chad ® 

Amman "'ssh.nEion D C 

35 36 NaUonal Education Association 1939 pp 

•ltd pp i2_,4 
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mere chanty schools and thus die out in fact and in form Neither the art of 
pnntmg, nor the tml by jury, nor a free press, nor free suffrage, can long 
exist, to any beneficial and salutary purpose, without schools for the training of 
teachers, for, if the character and qualifications of teachers be allowed to 
degenerate, the Free Schools will become pauper schools, and the pauper 
schools will produce pauper souls, and the free press will become a false and 
licentious press, and ignorant voters will become vena! voters, and through the 
medium and guise of republican forms, an oligarchy of profligate and flagiiious 
men will govern the land, ray, the universal diffusion and ultimate triumph of 
all-glonous Chnstianity itself must await the time when knowledge shall be 
diffused among men through the instrumentality of good schools Coiled up in 
this institution, as in a spring, there is a vigor whose uncoiling may wheel the 
spheres ** 

So the first norma! schools were bom by an act of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, signed by the governor on April 19, 1839, authonzing the 
establishment of three schools, with an appropnation of SIO.OOO to 
match a similar sum provided b> a pnvate donor This was the beginning 
of teacher education as a professional process in the United States The 
normal schools spread rapidly By 1860 twelve such schools had been 
founded (see Table XLVII) Several normal school departments had 


TABIE XtVH 

Nortnul Schools 
Established as of 1B60 


lexinglon, Mauockvtcttt* 
DaiTc MotMKhuMtrt 

Albany, New York 
New Britain, Connecticut 
Yptilanli, Michigon 
Salem, AtottaohuMtti 
Providence, Rhode liland 
Trenton New Jer»ey 
North Bloom ngten, Itlrnoo 
Miderrrille, Pennjyfvonia 
Winono M nnetoto 


July 3. IMP 
September 4, 1B3P 
September 9. IMO 
DMrmber 18 1844 
MoytS 1850 
Morch 29. rS53 
September 13 1854 
Moy 29 1854 
October 1. 1853 
Octobers 1857 
December, 1839 
Septembers I860 


♦Memd M Wert NewliM. MoMecIwvm in Su p ombur 1S44 
and mevd ego n •• trwaineliaai tn 1131 

$««•«• Chorlut A. Harper A Cnntury et 
fdvennon WotSuiatM. OCj Amemon A»a<iut-nn et teecVeri 
Cetlrge*. Notmnal (dvrsnen Am m ietiaa. f»3» P • 

*A» quoted tn ChariM A Harr«. op ctt.pp 21-22 
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been organized in high schools, and a normal department had been eslab 
hshed at the University of Iowa 

Normal school students were graduates of the district (common) 
schools and few. if any, were dented admission Instruction was m the 
elementary school subjects that they were to teach, plus study of the 
principles of teaching Students attended for a few weeks or months 
The period between 1860 and 1890 brought rapid increases m the 
number of normal schools By 1895 there were probably as many as 350 
private and public normal schools * And by this date the normal schools 
had become recognized as institutions for the chief source of teachers 
for the common schools SliH these institutions were a hodgepodge of 
types and diffenng practices Some were normal departments of high 
schools some were one year colleges, some two year colleges, and some 
were simply normal departments of universities but their offerings were 
still predominantly at the secondary school level The importance of their 
development cannot be minimized, however, Their establishment repre 
sented a break with tradition and the first evolutionary step m the emerg 
ence of teacher education as a recognaed professional endeavor, the be 
ginning of the acceptance of education as a disicipline and teacher 
education as a part of the mainstream of higher education As such, 
then they symbolized also the beginning of the emergence of teaching as 
a recognized and respected profession 


Emergence of Teochers Colfeges 

After 1890 the normal schools began slowly to evolve into degree 
granting teachers colleges And this movement marked a struggle to 
convert the teacher preparing institutions from secondary schools to 
ones of higher education caliber The period of transformation lasted, 
roughly, from 1890 to 1950, when another transformation was m full 
swing the conversion of state teachers colleges to state general colleges 
"^en during the 1950 sanothertransiUonal step got underway itanyof 
the state colleges became state universities 

Many factors influenced the change of normal schools to degree 
granting teachers colleges Among these were the growing demands for 
more education, the rapid growth of public high schools, the nse of ac 
crediting associations, which enforced higher standards for high school 
teachers and the need to keep the educational level of teachers above that 
pm ^ population In 1895, at the summit of the normal school 

era only 37 per cent of the staffs of these mstituuons held degrees » 

Bo.SrH°o«“toS,Sm Social Ord,r 

*lbsd p 285 
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which indicates the great struggle the succeeding teachers colleges had 
to lift themselves on a par with recognized colleges Actually, the con 
version of normal schools to state teachers colleges began in 1882, when 
the state teachers college at Livingston, Alabama, was created Four 
state teachers colleges, according to Hughes,® began as such, and did 
not evolve from normal schools Hughes found that 139 normal schools 
became state teachers colleges between 1881 and 1950’ Tlie switch did 
not really gain momentum until 1920, while 69 transitions occurred m the 
succeeding decade Beginning in 1930, while the conversion from normal 
schools to teachers colleges was in full swing, the latter began the change 
to state colleges From 1930 to 1950 a total of 33 became state col 
leges, and from 1950 to 1960 a total of 73 state teachers colleges be- 
came state colleges or universities In 1962 only 44 public and 1 1 private 
teachers colleges were m existence * 


Professional Education 
in Colleges and Universities 

The emergence of professional education in the univcreities was dso 
slow to begin and gradual m development The first 
East, but It was in the West that the practice really took 
University established a chair of the ^ 5 A 

ing teachers for the common school” in 1832, but it was hutwas 

normal department was instituted at Brown J . school in 

dropped when the state of Rhode Island establishe satisfied 

1854 In the East the established ^oUcgcsand umvcrsn,^ 

to leave the preparation of teachers for public sc °° school was 

school But in the West, where the founding of the 

slower, there developed early pressures upon i e ® 

supply inunud teachere Normal of Iowa m 1855, 

at the University of Indiana in 1852, the U rMic<niin in 1868 

the Umversrty of Wisconsin m 1856, the ty °f M.ssom 

the University of Kansas in 1876, and in 1 subsequently 

of Utah, No«h Dakota, and WyomiOE Some “f 

discontinued the work temporanly when state normal schools wer 

•Rees H Hughei • ctiaiisins SIsluj of Teacher Ediicelmn Iniumum 

Teacher Education March 1951, 2 8 3 
A'nmuen, and T M 

Srnr^«.trSnearlfd“preTe..«nid Slandard. Nal».a, Edne..»n A..ee» 
lion 1962 p 21 and Table I p 15* 

•Edwards and Richey op cli p- 7*6. 
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established m their states, but later resumed the work “ And then de 
partments, classes, or chairs m education rapidly evolved in schools or 
colleges of education in the universities Liberal arts colleges also began 
establishing departments of education Thus, by 1962, there were 1,150 
insUtutions of higher educaUon maintaining schools, colleges, or depart 
ments ol education, or offerwvg approved programs of teacher educa 
tion Included m the 1,150 were 244 universities (105 public and 139 
private), 762 general or liberal arts colleges (190 public and 572 pnvate), 
55 feacfiers colleges (44 public and 1 1 pnvate), 51 junior colleges, 32 
technical schools, and 6 unclassified 

From the above figures, it is clear that the low estate of professional 
preparation of teachers, which existed throughout the normal school 
penod, has evolved into a respected and recognized endeavor of all types 
of higher education institutions 

Currenf Status of Teocher Education 

Among the 1,150 colleges and universities that are now engaging 
m teacher education there are, naturally, varied programs for the prep- 
aration of teachers Much of the recent criticism of teacher education 
stems from such wide vanatjons and from the fact that m isolated cases 
the requirements m education courses, as compared to academic courses, 
have been found to be excessive These criticisms, which have implied 
that excessive requirements in methodology were typical, have been 
difTicuU to answer because data were lacking. In 1959, for the working 
papers of the Kansas Conference, the National TEPS Commission was 
able to profile offerings of 294 institutions accredited by the NCATE 
The analysis" includes the following information 

Type of Insiilution 
Institutions pnnunly teacher 
preparatory (teachers colleges) 

Liberal arts colleges 

V n.vmMs 11,1), ,»i. or mrt profess, ona/ 
schools 

Unclassified institutions 

TOTAL 


Number of instilutions 

72 

112 

102 

8 

294 


'•Ibul p 787 

N»iK>nal Education Association 

ofTfochen The Education 

The Assocution 1959 pp 173^92. Kansas Conference Washington D C. 
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For the first time on so large a scale— a sampling comprehensive enough 
to suggest typical practices— a true national picture was available 

Table XLVIII {p 442) reflects a composite of the 294 programs, as to 
the basic requirements in professional education general education, and 
specialization m a teaching field 

According to the data in Table XLVIII, the 294 institutions tend to 
require (in the bachelor’s degree program of 120-124 hours) about 46 
semester hours in general education for both elementary and secondary 
school teachers, with a range from II to 97 hours The course work in 
general education includes English and communication arts, the human- 
ities, social studies, the physical and biological sciences, religion and 
philosophy, physical education, American history, general psychology, 
foreign languages, and literature All institutions do not include all of 
these areas in their required general education work, but these are the 
basic ones from which specific requirements are derived 

For the teaching field or subject requirements-specialized education 
-the median requirements of the 294 institutions range from 25 semester 
hours in foreign languages to 43 in agriculture The study also re 
needed light on the oft repeated charge that most or too rnuch of teacher 
preparation was m methods courses (education) This analysis found that 
the median requirements of these 294 insititutions in professional courses 
for elementary school teachers was 34 semester hours, the ^nge^mg 
from 18 to 69, with only three institutions requiring 60 hours or above. 
85 required below 30 hours, and 154 required from 30 to 40 hours 

For high school teachers the median requirement in 
courses was 23 semester hours, the range was from 10 to 51 semester 
hours, the latter required in only one institution About 85 per «nt oi 
the institutions required from 15 to 30 hours The professional work f 
elementary school teachers contained three mam ^ 

methods (median requirement. 8 semester , ( Parses 

(median requirement, 8 for elemen- 

(median requirement, 6 semester hours) The o er subjects 

tary schoo? teachers tended to be three hour ^ hS 

as curriculum, guidance, history and philosop ^ ° high 

development, general methods, and orientation , ..^^hincor labora 
school teachers the largest single ^ semester hours Other 

tory experience, the median requirement being ^ semes ^ j 

courses required by a preponderance o e i , , ^^(216 

ment and evaluation (67 institutions) 
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STUDENT TEACHING REQUIREMENTS 

The 294 institutions, as a typical practice, conducted student teaching 
off campus, with the use of a combination of off-campus and campus 
schools as the second most used procedure, and the exclusive use of 
campus schools as the least used procedure 

As to the length of the student practice period, the practice most 
commonly used was a semester, less a few weeks for onentation and 
examination (fifteen to nineteen weeks) The second most used penod 
was from five to nine weeks, as a tnsemester, bisemester, or quarter 
period The student teaching penod tended to use the five-day week and 
three hours each day 


The Criticisms of Teacher Education 

Since the establishment of the normal schools for the preparation of 
teachers for the common schools, there have been severe J’* 
teacher education as such So long as the normal schools an i 
successors, the state teachers colleges, were restneted to the prepara i 
of elementary school teachers, the cntics were not unduly co""™” ^ 
alarmed, they were for the most part only indifferent to or com p 
of these institutions and their programs But when they , 

of preparing high school teachers the feuding between e i 
and education professors began to emerge into the open an app 

""Zh'hrcTosc of world War ... dunng Ihc 

especially after Russia threatened the security of the , .„_nhitter 

the launching of the sputniks in 1957. the feud became 'f 

Here was inTemecme warfare at rts bitter 

split into hostile camps with the professors of the 

group and the professors of education in the other ' 

secondary school teachers and administrators in 

innocent bystanders They could not. however. 

cause the Lacks were aimed a. what the critics f 

preparation and, as a consequence, their incorrrpetence Eventually they 

were ranged alongside the of the feuding'^ 

What was the essence of the 

This question can be answered in a sent . p,ghiing was 

simphfica.ion Boiled down o„ 5 be an> 

over the content of teacher education ' ‘L. of course, 

professional courses, and if so, how hand, many 

L many philosophic and pragmatre viewpoints On the 
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college people believe that a broad liberal education is the only justifiable 
content in the education of teaehers, that inclusion of professiona 
courses is unnecessary and inevitably dilutes the real 
teachers Many of the members of both camps took a middle ground 
This middle ground position acknowledged that the teacher must be 
broadly and liberally educated, but he must be more— he must be pre 
pared professionally, and that there are serious weaknesses m existing 
programs of teacher education, but the solution is a remedial one, not 
abandonment The middle grounders, the moderates, seem to be on the 
road to a reconcilement of the struggle, which the extremists were unable 
to effect Beginning m 1958, eight large and influential associations of the 
scholars and of professional education lomed with the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards m sponsoring 
a senes of three cooperative national conferences in an effort to work 
together toward strengthening the education of teachers ** 

Concurrently, many of the scholarly societies began to concern them 
selves with the refinement of the secondary school curriculum and with 
the improvement of the preparation of high school teachers m them 
respective fields These efforts point toward growmg partnership en 
deavors to upgrade teacher education, and toward an endmg of the long 
time wamng over the problem 

Some of the expected and hoped for outcomes of these joint efforts 
are indicated m the followmg section 


Emerging Trends in Teacher Edt/cafion 

In what direction is teacher education heading? What are probable 
future trends and developments in the process’’ The following seem to 
be pretty well defined or m prospect 

1 There wJI be teacher educohon os such There appears to be 
little or no evidence to support the idea that the professional preparation 
of teachers wiU be abandoned There will be many changes made in exist 
mg patterns, but they wiU be changes to improve the quality Chiefly 
^ ^ges will center on strenglhenmg the academic, or liberal, 
ca ion 0 eachers, strengthening the content and instruction in pro 

speciives 1^8 ^ The Education of Teachers Nn Per 

cttnonofTeachlrs SSZn^lZ ^^ C-rncufem Programs 1959 The Edu 
and San Diego Conferences Second Bowling Green Kansas 

Teacher Education and Profcssw'l'c!^ W^hii^n D C National Commission on 
for a popularized version of th». ^ Standards National Education Association Also 
The Education o/ Ser, Co Hodenfield and T M Stinnett 

Prenuce Hall 1961 177 pp Consensus Englewood Clif& New Jersey 
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fessional courses, upgrading the teaching field preparation, updating the 
content in the teaching fields of experienced teachers, and more rigorous 
selection of candidates for teacher education 

2 There will be professional units-departmenfs, schools, or col 
leges of ec/ucofion-in all institutions recognized for the preparation 
of teachers The fight to establish and gam recognition for these uniU 

has been a long and bitter one Aslongasteachereducationwascon n 

largely to the single purpose teachers colleges, the resistance to recog 
mtion of these umts continued Now that teacher education is 
a function of all types of higher education institutions, the “ 
retaining and strengthening such units is receiving increasing 

3 Teacher educahor. wiH increa.ing/y become o 
mshtolion concern The trend toward this prauliee is a 
One of the basic causes of the warfare between the 
cation professors m the past has been the fee mg on 
former that they were denied any real part in 

education of teachers Since the professors of the f 

at least three fourths of the courses taken by pro p 
seemed unfair to them to be denied some voice i part of 

courses and the content of the 3 '!' ^.5 ,},at 360 colleges 

the preparation of all mstitulion committees 

and universities preparing teachers no another 150 

or councils for planning teacher education ^ nvgs under 

institutions indicated that some kind j. strengthening 

consideration Perhaps one of the greatest Uisk of 

of teacher education is for colleges an um jhan as one with 

preparing teachers as one of first rate im jw " ashamed to 

which the institutions and some segments 

be associated 41.,, ,.»niBnt and length of teacher 

4 There will be mo|or changes in ,q mandate the comple- 

educofion programs States are alrea who were admitted 

bon of a gmduate year of The New Honzuns 

to practice upon completion “f ^ prescrvice program of prepara 
Project of NCTEPS proposes a fi y P These two procedures 
bon as a prercquisilc , , 4 ,,|| develop alongside each 

(the four plus one and 'h' decade will be die four 

”;s:;n?Vurrrhc'’drde"L'in.^^^^^^ 

reC:rd«u=-rp--^^^^ hs,.- '‘■" 

this be tnie to high "f co„™..rr. ™ Tr.ho 

ocion., ««s-33 
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In content and quality, teacher education programs m the future will 
become more alike, with present prescnplions for the preparation of ele 
mentary and secondary school teachers moving toward each other, and 
with common general education and professional cores, the chief differ 
entiation m the latter being in student teaching Elementary school 
teachers will be required to complete an area of concentration in an 
academic field, and the teaching field and subjects for high school 
teachers will be upgraded significantly Graduate programs for teachers 
will give major emphasis to further preparation m the teaching fields of 
the teachers involved 


The preparation of special school service personnel (administrators, 
supervisors, counselors, nonteaching professional personnel, etc ) will 
require a mmimum of six years of college preparation, with specialization 
being beat upon that required for the classroom teacher The action of the 
American Association of School Administrators of setting the pre 
requisite of two years of graduate preparation in institutions accredited 
by NCATE for new members admitted after 1964 will accelerate the 
trend toward the six year preparation requirement for special school 
service personnel Eventually the doctor s degree will become standard 
preparation for these specialized fields, whether by voluntary action of 
'"''"'’''Ship requirements of the professional associa 
lions Legal requirements will follow these standards 

l.oel,.?.T ‘''’"''"''’="'>9 selective odm.ssion tiandmd, for 

t^s HereTl'°" “PPl'ed b/ oceredited in.lito- 

tr"ve fo auSamr-'ra *’>’ 'hb leaching profession can 

deTeCmfnrrns, he »f ■« members to the public Thts 

schoMy ""b that of achievmcnt of a thorough, 

ex“ Uto S tZZZl 'f " ”= "f^bve to the 

tmkcnng with the teacher ediieaiV^' admitted to study No amount of 
and hours as important as tiles'" reshuffling of courses 

needed quality in teacher edne ^PPear is likely to result in the 
individual campuses-the no ^ Inevitably, academic politics on 
aonrses and tars m tt .Z 01 ^™""'' ■‘'■’“""■'"•a for increased 

rearranging the teacher ediic Sram-will blunt the effectiveness of 
quality Ind excetace m »as.c approach to 

fully developed and honest enfnrri. the application of care 

lo teacher education, as a means admission 

tion Will secure its fair share of ti, certain that teacher educa 
entena must be universally applied m Moreover, such 

otherwise, by the Greshams Law . ‘"stitutions and in all states, 
m their search for enrol mstitutions, 

feating ,t «■" Mute the effort to the pomt of de 
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A concerted effort to upgrade the caliber of students admitted to 
teacher education must be undergirded by sanctions of the teaching pro 
fession and by an enforcing agency The profession has long rankled 
under the charges, arising from a senes of studies, that those preparing 
to be teachers are infenor scholastically and intellectually to college 
students in general or those prepanng for the other professions 

The National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, in an 
effort to correct this situation, now is requuing in its accrediting standards 
that institutions securing national accr^itation must enforce admission 
requirements to teacher education programs, in addition to those for 


admission to the institution as a whole 

6 The number, functions, and quality of professional units m 
teacher education will undergo marked change It ® 

and unlikely that the present rather heterogeneous group of 1 15U Jnstitu 
tions will continue to be recognized for the preparation o m^inr 

a huge number- more than the total number approve y a o 
professions for the preparation oftheirmembers-is not like y P 
uniformly good programs On the contrary, the very diversi y o P ^ 
seems likely to defeat any great improvement in t e P|[®P . . .. 

teachers In time, the number of accredited ^ of two 

be halved This drastic reduction will come about as 
factors the enforcement of increasingly high . . ’ 

and the voluntary abandonment of teacher educa ion . -f.gngh 
undergraduate c^Iegcs The trend toward graduate 
ers IS too pronounced for any doubt to remain tha 
toward the prepamtion levels of oTompe^^ 
celerates, the undergraduate colleges will rapi y cea liberal 

in the professional areas, and wdl. instead. S 

arts degree This development will have a twofold advantage Th«^ 

am co?;ege^;fbc releLed from an obligation 

distasteful and for which they are often not well eqmppedjhe obl.gaUo ^ 

to provide professional training it will cm e . ,u professional 

foundations, which they are well equipped to do, 

training to graduate schools of education T^e 

many professional schools and colleges w,H be enabled to become g 


uate institutions , ^.^tArmneeiurationofthc 

This latter development ..j motiiations of 

professional schools upon research in I e p ..g^her education and 
learning, perhaps the greatest single f “^ftssional 

=- 

muS what wc'prcsVme to know about the art and science of .caching 
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we don't actually know Too much of what we claim to f 
slocans. catchwords, observation, subjective guesswork, and cliches The 
remedy for this situation is for the teaching profession to develop a group 
of first-class graduate research centers, with a competent corps of re- 
search specialists, to advance the horizons of knowledge about the human 
animal and his learning potentials and processes In time, too. there 
should be at the apex of this effort a national center for research m educa- 
tion. similar in nature, purpose, and resources to the National Institutes 
of Health established to probe the fronhcrs of medical practice 


Role of Teochers in Teocher Ecfucoflon 
If, as has been the history of other professions, teacher education is 
to take on more and more the image of the teaching profession, then 
teachers must exercise a greater, more influential role than they have 
done in the past If teacher education is to contain more of intellectual 
content and training, teachers committed to these objectives must insist 
upon them. If teachers believe tn a balance of theory and practice m the 
preparation program, their insistence upon such balance can do much to 
settle the violent arguments on college and university campuses If 
teachers insist that ethical conduct be a concomitant of preparation, or 
that commitment (o teaching be a goal of preparation or that orientation 
to responsibilities as members of a profession be also inherent m prepara- 
tion, this insistence will have ultimate and powerful impact upon the 
nature and content of teacher education For teachers to remain aloof 
from these issues is to assure that the field of battle will be surrendered 
by default to the traditional and tneffeclual combatants, college profes 
SOTS The professors, of course, are essential to the development of a 
teaching profession, but, left alone, they will be indifferent to or luke- 
warm about Its achievement 
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Professional 
Certification 
of Teachers 


THE certification of teachers is a legal function exercised 
by each of the fifty states and the temional jurisdictions of the United 
States For at least a century the certification of teachers in the public 
schools of the United Slates has existed m some form m the states In 
the New England states, teachers have been required to have certificates 
Since colonial times Oddly, enough, Massachusetts was the last state 
to pass a general certification law m 1951 The first certification stand 
ards were low, and enforcement perfunctory Indeed, the fact is that until 
recent years, the public has had too little real protection from unqualified 
teachers 

The purpose of this chapter is to discuss the general significance of 
licensure for all professions and of certification for teachers As it has 
long been for other professions, the licensing of teachers is now regarded 
as being of vital concern to those who have made the classroom Iheir 
lifework and who have the ngbt to be protected against the licensure of 
those who have not subjected themselves to the extended preparation 
necessary for the work Teachers have a stake in the standards that arc 
set up and enforced, as well as in their own certification 



iSJ SAffCU>lFOINC IFACHINC AS A fAOffSS'OM 

WHAT IS TEACHiR CERTIFICATIOHT 

CcrtifiraliDn is «ic rrocw ot pvmE IcfR' nnR'wn >« "ich ' II in 
eludes nil lypc! of licenses, sshellier perm inenl or lempomry in etinr- 
neter, sshelher short lerm or lonf lerm. and sshelher issued on 
of several yesrs of study or as a resuH of a fevi sseehs or months of prep 
aration. ot cv en on the basis of having passed an esaminilion It inehides 
those of an emerg ene) nature ns ssell as those thsl meet regiihr require 
menls 


T/)0 Pufpoiof of Cofh/icof»on 

Teachers' licenses or certificates base (or their purrosc the protect 
vng oC pupils from unqualified persons To put the matter in a positive 
way, teacher certification is the stale's means of attempting to assure that 
only qualified persons will be permitted to teach In this sense, certifica 
Uon IS a privilege extended by the state and not a tight The public is thus 
supposed to be protected from charhtsns, quads, and other unfit people 
m the classroom in the same way that it is protected from unqualified 
physicians, dentists, lawyers, pharmacists, barbers, hairdressers. clersV' 
men, rcaUon, and insurance agents The trend is in the direction of h 
censing more and more occupational groups Such uorLcrs as electn 
Clans, plumbers, morticians, and chiropodists arc now usuall) required 
to obtain licenses 

U is almost impossible for the public to tell the dilfctcncc between a 
qualified profcssioml worker and a quack This is particularly true for 
the complex society in which we live It thus becomes increasing!) 
necessary for occupational groups to be licensed 

Physicians were probably the first professional class to be licensed 
At one time anyone could practice medicine, just as anyone could start 
a bank All that was necessary in cither case was to secure a place of 
business and to make an announcement of availability The rest was up 
to the public Finally it was realited that people had to be projected from 
those who had no preparauon m medicine, so slates pissed laws re 
quinng anyone wishing to practice medicine to secure a license 

Other professions look a similar step It was realized that people need 
protection from unqualified workers m all aspects of professional, per 
sonal, and skilled labor service 


'M mdcaied itv tooinoie t Ctapur 5 Itw lerms license licensure certificate and 
certification are used interehangeaWy Certificate and certification are used predominantly 
w th« chapter tt> they have achieved common usage Ekhen referring to teacher 

licensure and (2) they are more comptehemive than the other Ko lerm* imrtyina in 
elusion of levels of preparation and fields of specialiiaiion. * 
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Evolution of Licensure for the Professions 

Licensure as a means of assunng the public of the competence of 
practitioners, as well as a means of protecting such practitioners from 
competition of the unqualified, goes back to ancient times ^ In ancient 
Greece there were no professions as we know them today, but there were 
pnests, lawyers, and physicians, all with little formal training for their 
speciality and with no licensure identifying them as competent to prac 
tjce In the Middle Ages (he church was the predominant agency for 
training and licensing for the professions, shanng these functions with 
associations or guilds And from the latter arose the universities that 
provided training in theology, medicine, and law A degree from a uni 
versity was a certificate to practice a given specialty At firel under the 
domination of the church, these professions gradually became mdepend 
ent and established their own associations For example, the Royal Col 
lege of Physicians of London was founded in 1518 These associations 
evolved into guilds and later into professional associations, which be 
came the training and licensing agencies With the decline of the guilds, 
the state began to enter into both training and licensure in order to pro 
tect both the public and the members of the professions In Germany and 
France state licensure for the professions became exclusive In England 
some professions are regulated by the government, but most are not, 
rather, the professions regulate themselves Jn early Aroenca, because 
of the vaned European backgrounds of the colonists, a patchwork of 
practices prevailed Our early colleges were under church control with 
the ministry dominating the faculties and therefore controlling framing 
and licensure for the professions This was not the case m the medieval 
universities Standards were low, and specific training in the professions 
(theology, medicine, and law) was meager Dogma, rather than scientific 
inquiry, was the rule Teacher education as such did not exist In the 
United States, by 1750, law was well along toward professional status 
through establishment of bar associations and legal requirements for 
licensure, and by 1800 at least four states had established by law tram 
ing and licensure requirements Although attempts had been made by a 
few colonial governments to regulate the practice of medicine, it was not 
until 1770 that the first Medical Practices Act, administered by a lay 
board, was passed in New Jersey By 1800 thirteen of the sixteen states 
had adopted such acts, placing administration m the hands of the state 
medical societies ® 

*S« Harry J Carman The HwtorKal Devetopmenl of Licensing for the Professiom " 
Journal of Ttacher Education Jiiae 1960 11 136-46 Thu lave oT the Journal con 
tamed the working papers for Ihe San Diego TEPS Conference on certificaiion and i» a 
valuable source for students of certificaiion 

•Ibid p 141 
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History of Teacher Cerfificafion 
in the United Stotes 


As to the training and licensure of teachers in colonial times, proce 
dures were haphazard or nonexistent According to the colony, proce 
dures for licensure vaned, with authonty in the hands of towns, churches, 
royal commissioners or governors, or even the Bishop of London The 
teacher and his period of employment were at the mercy of local officials 
Tenure was unknown, and Ihe term of employment hinged largely upon 
judged orthodoxy With independence, Ihe state governments tended to 
follow the laissezfatre colonial pracUces by placing authonty for the 
training and licensure of teachers in the hands of local school officials 
Teacher licenses were valid only in the school employing the teacher 
The results were far from satisfactory Examination of applicants was 
haphazard, nepotism was prevalent, standards were disgraceful, teach 
ers rejected or failing iti one town could find employment in another 
Charges of intemperance, immorality, and incompetence were common 
By 1 850 these central facts were clear if the free public schools were 
to survive some system of preparing competent teachers had to be de- 
vised and the decentralization of the chaotic system of licensure had to 
be abolished After 1850 and especially following the Civil War, trends 
toward these two corrective measures developed rapidly The move 
menl was led by local, state, and national societies of teachers Many 
such local associations were in evidence by 1860, ten state education 
associations had been founded, and the National Teachers Association 
(now the National Education Association) was formed in 1857 Other 
professions had established national bodies m the following years 
medicine 1847, pharmacy and engineenng 1852, architecture, 1857, 
and dentistry, 1859 

The contributions of these associations and those subsequently es 
tabhshed were incalculable in the establishment of standards for prepa 
ration, licensure, and practice, standards that were gradually and legally 
adopted by the respective states The professional associations accom 
plished these things through the pressures of standards for membership 
the kind and extent of preparation, professional conduct and practices, 
codes of ethics And they backed these with authonty to expel from mem 
bership Legal licensure served to support these standards, moreover, it 
gradually gamed for the professions representation in the execution’of 
legal policies of Ucensurc 

As to the other imperative that had become apparent by 1850— the 
devising of a formal system of preparation for teachmg-the establish 
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merit and development of the normal school were of great significance 
Until 1839, when the first normal school was established at Lexington, 
Massachusetts, teacher education as we know it today had not existed 
in the United States Prior to 1839 the pnvate academies and general 
colleges were the sole source of supply of teachers By 1860 twelve 
normal schools had been established, and by 1 900 the number had grown 
to more than three hundred The est^lishment of these schools with 
prescribed cumculums for teacher preparation created pressures for 
legal licensure to support the type of preparation Here was the be 
ginning of the evolution of teaching into a profession The first step was 
a state law m New York, passed in 1 849, prescnbing that a diploma from 
the state’s normal school (Albany) should be deemed evidence that the 
holder was a qualified teacher * 

In the early years, because they produced such a small proportion of 
the teachers needed for the public schools, the norma! schools did not 
materially affect certification practices But they did establish the pnn 
ciple of gaining certification upon completion of a prescribed profes* 
sional curriculum, which by now has become a universal practice among 
the states 


STEPS TOWARD STATE SYSTEMS OF LICENSING 

By 1850 the establishment of state school systems had become 
general By 1861 twenty eight of the then thirty four states had provided 
for a ■ chief state school officer ’ (now called state supenntendent of 
public instruction, or state commissioner of education) The m^ernent 
toward state certification of teachers began to get under way The rst 
step was to delegate to local or county school officials authonty to license 
teachers New York ( 1 84 1 ) and Vermont (1845)wcrethefirststatesto 
pass such legislation Between I860and IfflOthc following developments 
in teacher certification took place gradual shifts of the certification 
authonty from local to state control, the appearance of graded ceitin 
cates (first, second, and third grade), the issuance of life 
shift to wntten examinations, as contrasted with oral, first wntten and 
administered by local authorities and later prepared by ’ 

but administered locally, gradual emergence of licensure as 
completion of a prescribed course rather than upon 
emergence of the state wide certificate, issuance of specialized ccrtili 
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cates (endorsed for given positions or teaching fields), and beginning of 

efforts to bring about interstate reciprocity® 

The shut to centralize certification in state departments of education 
had several facets Laws passed in New York between 1864 and 1894 
vested authonty in the state superintendent to revoke certificates, to 
grant certificates upon examination or upon graduation from college and 
three years of experience, and to validate normal school diplomas from 
other states In 1865 Illinois passed a law authonzing the state super* 
mtendent to issue state wide life certificates on the basis of examination 
By 1898 m only three states was certification completely centralized in 
the state department of education, m thirty six states there existed a 
combination of stale and county aulhoniy, and in four states the authonty 


still resided exclusively m the county 

At the turn of the century there were some 3,000 governmental units 
(largely county) with authonty to certify teachers By 1911 a total of 
fifteen states issued all certificates, with twenty seven states dividing 
authority between state and county officials Currently (1962) there is 
virtually complete centralization of licensing authonty in state depart 
ments of education in only ten states is any portion of this authonty 
shared with other agencies 

Perhaps the most significant change in teacher certification proce 
dures, in terms of the evolution of the teaching profession, has been the 
shift from examinations based upon meager schooling as prerequisites 
to completion of prescnbed college and university cumculums This 
development was slow, but is now almost universal It has been pointed 
out that New York recognized normal school diplomas as a basis of 
certification in 1849 California m 1863, recognized such diplomas a^ 
certificates and by 1900 one half of the states waived the prescribed 
teacher examinations for normal school graduates, forty one states issued 
certificates to normal school graduates who had completed prescnbed 
cumcula and ten did not specify any professional preparation to be in 
eluded A diploma that is accepted as a license is often called a diploma 
certificate 


Prior to 1900 little attention was given to issuing specialized cer 
tificates except for separate certificates for elementary and secondary 
school teachers In all but six states a certificate to leach was a certifi 
cate to teach any and all grades and subjects Currently in all but six 
teen stales which issue general high school certificates, the specialized 
certificate restnetmg the holder to teach at a school level (elementary or 
high school) or to a specified teaching field or subject is universal And m 
the sixteen states with blanket high school certificates a teacher must 


^Ibtd p 153 
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meet the prescribed preparation requirements to be assigned to teach a 
given subject or field 

A concept of the progress that has been made since 1921 in upgrad 
ing preparation requirements for entrance into teaching can be gained 
from the following table 


TABLE XLIX 

Scholastic Requirements for Licensure of 
Beginning Elementary School Teoehers in 1921 and 1961 


PREPARATION REQUIREMENTS 

1921 1 [ 1961 

None specified 

30 j 0 

H gh school graduate 

1 °o 

High school graduate plus 


One year college 

0 ^ ‘ 

Two years college 


Three years college 

0 j 1 

Bachelor's degree 


TOTALS 

43 ‘ S2 


ter high tchool .(» !«' oil ttoto* «»q» 

krt«>taT«>(A lens Col forfl a andlho 0 .«r «t of Col*<"b «1 

Source AnlhonyC LoBuo noochor Coi* *<o* 

'ducofon Juno 1960 IT 159 »«' 1921 rogu ro»o"*»- for 1961 
;» nnett A Monuol on Corf ficof on «ta» ro-ont. for School fi 


, m n >nvn> •< tho bocKoleCi d»gr*o 
, y«or> ol tollogo preporol on. 

A Br >1 H .torr " Joumol of Toothor 
1. W Eo I Anmtrong o»d T M. 




Ed»< 


, (hoUnlodSfolol 1961 od*o«.Wo»h- 
, tonal Slondordi Mohonol Edoconon 


ten 1962 Table II p 7 


HOW CENTRALIZATION OF CERTIFICATION AUTHORITY DEVELOPED 

The trend toward centralization of certilication in ‘h' ^ 
departments of education has been menUoned 
to tmee the successive steps in this 

beBinninc of this century most stales had taken the first step in the d 

mcrn Llrd centralize, on At the start of -h- tren .nv-d centtu' 

ization. the usual procedure wus for the 

make out examination questions to be use y napcis and 

county and city officials pave the examinations. 0“™= 

issued the certificates Certificates were “f fits, econd or th^ 
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second grade for one year, and a first grade for two years Sometimes a 
third grade certificate was given first, to be followed by one of higher 
crade if acceptable marks were made on ensuing examinations Lile 
certificates sometimes were achieved by high examination marks earned 
m a succession of tests taken for the vanous grades of licenses 

During the middle part of the nineteenth century not more than 5 or 
10 per cent of the candidates for teaching positions could be prepared by 
the normal schools then in existence Gradu^ly more facilities for teacher 
education were added belter transportation made the normal schools 
accessible to more students 

The trend toward the centralizing of certification authonty in one 
state agency is indicated by the following Between 1898 and 1940 the 
number of stale systems in which the issuance of teachers’ licenses was 
vested in the state increased from three to forty two ® By 1962 all states 
exercised legal authority over teacher licensing, although that authority 
was shared with other agencies to some degree m ten states, m four 
states (Colorado, Indiana, Nebraska, and North Dakota) and Puerto 
Rico, the legislatures retain some measure of ccmficavion authority in 
law In four of these ten states (Kansas Missouri North Dakota and 
South Dakota) state colleges and/or universities are authorized to issue 
certificates to their graduates who have completed teacher education 
curricula, m six of these states (Delaware, Illinois, Maryland, NewYork, 
North Dakota and Oregon) certain cities are authorized to issue certifi 
cates to their teachers ’ 


DECLINE OF THE EXAMINATION SYSTEM 


Eventually it became apparent that those who had attended an ac 
credited teacher education institution did not need to take the licensure 
examinations They were obviously much belter prepared to teach than 
were those who had merely graduated from high school and had then 
boned up on the subject matier ordmanly taught m schools Theprac 
tice of exempting normal school graduates from the examinations be- 
came common. Instead certificates were issued on the basis of a Iran 
script listing prescribed courses that had been completed By 1898 
twenty eight states recognized graduation from normal schools and uni 
versities as evidence of qualification for certification At the present time 


Mono^aph No 6 Washington D C US Government Printing Office 1940 p 87 
“n 'Ss” pp'ffl'u ” Slmdard, N.t.onal Ednc.t.m A,Lm 
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all states except South Carolina and Florida giant certificates to the grad 
uates of their own teacher education institutions without further exam 
ination 

The once prevalent examination system, as the exclusive basis for 
issuing teachers’ certificates, by 1961 had been virtually discarded by all 
states Some eighteen states make some use of examinations in connec 
tion with certification, but these examinations are in addition to basic 
college preparation requirements In some instances examinations are 
used to permit experienced teachers to qualify for additional teaching 
fields, in some instances, to demonstrate proficiency in a required course 
Two states use the National Teacher Examinations to validate work com 
pleted in unaccredited institutions, and South Carolina uses it to deter* 
mine the grade of certificate to be issued a given applicant 


Correnf Sfofus of Teacher Certification 


WHO MUST BE CERTIFIED'* 

The legal licensing of teachers is generally thought of as being applied 
only to teachers in the public schools Since states have compulsory 
school laws and levy taxes for the support of the public schools, teacher 
licensing is essential for the states to safeguard children against incom 
petcnt teachers and to assure the efficient spending of public monies l ne 
argument for state licensure of public school teachers is that children and 
their parents have little to do with the choice of teachers, compulsoiy 
school laws enfotce attendance (unless they elect to attend a nonpuHic 
school), and children attending these schools are a captive • 

therefore, the state is obligated to assure the employment of competent 

'fn T96I fourteen states required nursery school S 

states required kindergarten teachers to hold state Pf ''' 

funds were involved in support of the schools All states and temtona' 
junsdictions required public elementary and high school ‘nacto and 
administrative, supervisory, and special sch^l service 
hold state certificates Thirteen states required “aa>'=^ 
colleges to hold state certificates and four states required teachers 

State teachers colleges to be certified . i ,i,« .r-artitinml nrac 

With reference to teachers in nonpubhe the 

tice of the states has been to require smte “"‘"f 
schools seek accreditation by the state dc[m m lyp^s 

done, of course, to apply the same st^dards of mslrucuon m boffi Wc 
of schools Fifteen states have lunited legal requirements for 
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tation of teachers .a some types of nonpublic elementary and scconda^ 
schools In addition twenty three sutes require such ccrtincation for 
teachers m some types of nonpublic schools if these schools seek slate 
accreditation In six other states there arc provisions for the voluntaty 
certification of nonpublic school teachers • 


LACK OF UNIFORMITY 


While all states require that teachers obtain a license, certificate, or 
permit to teach, there is still a striking Jack of uniformity m regulations 
There is still too much diversity m the amount of training required for a 
teaching certificate, in the number and types of certificates granted, in 
the conditions for the renewal of licenses, and in the extent to which they 


are valid 

Not only do stales differ from one another, but there is great com 
plexity within each state Most states have a mulhlude of certificates of 
different kinds for the teachers of normal children m the regular courses 
of study, these various certificates differ one from another m the quali 
ficalions required, the scope of teaching positions and types of schools m 
which they may be used and the length of the period dunng which they 
are valid Table L shows the extent of diversity that existed m 1961 
among the states in requirements for the lowest regular certificates 
issued to elementary and secondary school teachers 

Table L reflects that, for the lowest regular certificate for beginning 
elementary school teachers no states require five college years of prep 
aration, forty four states (and temtoncs) require completion of the bach 
dors degree, one stale Tcquwcs three college years, six states require 
two college years, and one state requires one college year For beginning 
high school teachers, three states require five college years of prepara 
tion (for academic fields), forty eight states require four college years, and 
one state requires two years of college work The above requirements do 
not apply to certain trade and vocation^ teachers 


The great diversity m requirements for teachers’ certificates among 
states IS reflected too m the course requirements specified For example, 
the states requiring completion of the bachelor's degree for beginning 
elementary school teachers show a range in required education courses 
from sixteen m two slates to thirty six m two others In these same states 
the requirements m student teaching range from two hours m Massachu 
setts to twelve in New York The range m course requirements for high 
school teachers although not quite so great, is pronounced This great 
diversity in course requirements among states although the number of 


^Ibd p 12 
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years of required college work may be the same, serves as an effective 
bamer to the free flow of qualified teachers from one state to another 
A similar diversity also exists m the requirements for administrative 
certificates (see Table LI) There are certain trends toward removing 
these obstacles, though, which will be discussed in the following section 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR CERTIFICATES 

There are certain general requirements of the states for teachers 
certificates General requirements are those that all applicants for 
certificates must meet, as contrasted with the requirements that an ap- 
plicant must meet to be authorized to teach a specific subject ot on a 
specific school level What are some of the general requirements’^ Thirty 
two states require that an applicant for a teacher's certificate must be a 
citizen of the United States or have filed a declaration of intent Twenty 
SIX states require that the applicant take an oath of allegiance 
Twelve states require evidence of employment within the state, and forty 
one states require that the applicant be recommended by h'S P«P“"S 
college or, in the case of an expenenced teacher, by his «hPOl em 
ploying official Twenty eight states require that the applicant " 
attained the mimmum age of eighteen, two states = r"'"'™” 

of seventeen, three states require a minimum age of J 

quires a minimum age of twenty, and eighteen 
minimum age Twenty three states require a 
Eleven states require a special course, usually in the 
tulion of the particular state, a course that can only be secured, as 
general rule, in institutions in that slate 


TYPES OF CERTIFICATES ISSUED 

The several types of teachers’ l^'t^Cuv^To^coTege 

eategonzed m three ways the term of the ce i “ ’ 
preparation of the holder, and the authonze ea , , j continuinc. 

Lider in the first category (term) are f 
and provisional or probationary certificates In the 

regular, standard, professional, gelds endorsed, 

third category are blanket or general ^ <.nfinrsed ton which the 

only the Lhool level of authonzed '“f 'f ’ eecordcd), 

authorized school level or subject “<> f 

r hr" ra^ams"™ Teach, j/conunuously oV is no, out of leaching 



Minimum Requirements for Lowest Regular Teaching Certifleates for 
Preparing Teachers (As of September 1/1961) 

Eiementary School High School 
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beyond a specified number of years Sixteen states issue blanket or gen- 
eral high school cenificales. on which the teaching fields and subjects 
that the holder is qualified to teach according to the requirements of the 
state are not endorsed The enforcement of teaching assignments is left 
to local school administration and accrediting agencies Forty-one states 
issue endorsed certificates for which the authorized teaching fields and 
subjects are stated as guides to employing school officers In thirty-five 
states special as well as academic fields are endorsed, while fourteen 
states issue a separate certificate for each special field 

THE EMERGENCY CERTIFICATE PRACTICE 

One of the persisting practices in all states, a practice vigorously 
resisted by practitioners m other professions and, m consequence, almost 
never resorted to m those professions, is the issuance of substandard or 
emergency certificates when qualified candidates for teaching positions 
are not available 

Dunng World War II a chaotic situation developed in the teaching 
profession Because teachers’ salanes did not offer the compensation 
to be found in war indusines and other higher paying jobs, instructors 
left the profession by the thousands High school graduates did not enter 
teacher education courses in as large numbers as formerly The result of 


TABLE LI 

Summary of Minimum Preparation 
Requirements of Stales far Administrative Certificates 
(As of July 1, 1961) 


Number of College Years 
(or Degrees) of 
Preparation Required 


Number of States Requiring 


s er doclori degre> 
's degree pig, bul 


Boehelor, degree plu, but 


fiotbelor, degree 
leii ihon bachelor', dec 


TOTAIS 
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these two factors was a severe, nation wide shortage of teachers 
To keep the schools open, emergency certification was adopted In 
many cases the teachers with these substandard certificates who came in 
to fill the ranks were married women who had left the profession but were 
able to return because their children were old enough to be m school 
Some of those who were given emergency certificates had retired years 
before at advanced ages Some had had but a few weeks’ preparation be 
yond high school Some of the so called emergency teachers did good 
work, some mediocre, and some poor 

So much harm was done by some of the poorer of these emergency 
teachers, though, that there is a real question whether emergency certifi 
cation should have been allowed There were no emergency doctors, 
dentists, or nurses Unfortunately, this practice of making up the short 
age of qualified teachers by employing emergency teachers continues to 
be followed 

The number of substandard certificates issued reached fantastic pro 
portions At the peak of the teacher shortage during the war, some 
estimates placed the probable total as high as 140 000 emergency* 
certificate teachers employed m the schools of the Uniled States 

The NEA Research Division has estimated the number of emergency 
teachers’ certificates issued each year since 1945 as follows 


Year 

1 NumherofSubitjnifan) 

1 Certificales* 

Rat 0 of Emergency 

Teachers ta Tata! Teach ng 
Pasitions 

1945 46 

US 000 120000 


1946 47 

mooousooo 


1947 43 

112 401 


1948 49 

105267 


1549 50 

95146 


1950.51 

75079 

Im 12 

1951 52 

69 848 

1 m 14 

1952 53 

69 626 

I in 14 

1953 54 

78850 

I in 13 

1954 55 

80 674 

1 in 13 

1955 55 

79403 

Im 14 

1956 57 

86616 


1957 58 

94 732 


1958 59 

94010 


1959 60 

93 543 


19G0 61 

93917 



•For the years 1945-46 through 1949-30 see Nat.on;J Education 
search Division Teacher Forecast for the Public Schools Journal 

March 1953 4 53 For the years 1950-51 through 1960 - 61 sec MtionafW.^^ 
Associaijon Research Division EsiimatesofSchoolStaluucs 1960-6/. Research Report 
1960-R15 Washington DC The Associatiofi 1954 p 12 
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The extent ot the practice of issuing emergency 
dicated by the following The number of persons employed who 
suhstandiud certificates was about I in 340 of the P“hta schm.l teachers 
m 1940-41, the proportion jumped to 1 m 7 by 1945-46, then the 
proportion declined until it reached 1 in 15 m 1960-61 


GAINS BEING MADE 

In spite of the discouraging picture painted in the previous para 
graphs, marked gams in certification standards and practices are being 
made It has been previously pointed out that two states (Arizona and 
California) and the Dislnci of Columbia, m 1961, required five years of 
collegiate preparation for high school teachers of academic subjects, and 
forty eight stotes and temiories specified a minimum of four college years 
of preparation For elementary school teachers forty four stales and 
temtones now require at least a bachelor s degree for certification 
As late as 1936 only five states required a degree for beginning ele 
mentary school teachers By 1940 the number had grown to eleven, m 
1946 to eighteen and in 1961 to forty four 


Role of fhe Profession In CertifiCoMon 

The rapid upgrading in minimum preparation requirements after 1 946 
can be attributed in large measure to the influence of the organized teach 
mg profession Disturbed by the prevailing low standards and public 
indifference to standards, the NBA in 1946 established the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, and 
charged it with the task of stimulating the raising of standards for admis 
sion to the profession NCTEPS immediately adopted a policy statement 
advocating the bachelor s degree as the minimum for which any teacher 
at any school level should be admitted to practice The parallel state 
TEPS commissions gradually sought implementation of this policy 
The results are shown m the upgrading in successive years 

What IS the proper role of a profession in fixing and enforcing re 
quirements for admission of its members to practice? What is the proper 
role of teachers regarding these functions? These questions can be 
answered by pointing out that a prime function of any professional group 
IS to guarantee to the public the competence of its members to practice 
that profession They can be answered, too, by pointing out that the 
Amencan people have come to expect this basic service of the profes 
sions, that they have acted upon this expectation by vesting legal author 
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ity m virtually all the professions except teaching to perform these 
functions 

These powers are responsibilities that have slowly developed for 
teaching, too Although, presently, the responsibilities or powers are 
largely extralegal for the teaching profession, nevertheless they are being 
exercised to some degree In all but five states there now exists machinery 
by which the teaching profession exercises broad recommendatory 
powers regarding certification and preparation requirements The 
machinery exists in the form of advisory councils on teacher education 
and certification, standing committees, state examining boards, or TEPS 
commissions In eleven of these slates the body is established by law, in 
the remainder they are extralegal, having been established by the chief 
state education legal agency 

Thus, the teaching profession is gradually moving toward a position 
to exercise, with the restnctions already described, similar powers and 
responsibihties over requirements for admission to practice as are t e 
other professions Two developments are yet needed the sanction ot 
law, and the achievement by the profession of the ability and willingness 
to assume these functions These factors will be treated later in 
chapter 


ffforfs fo Achieve Reciproc/fy in Cerfificafion 

The great mobility of the Amencan people is matched 
teachers moving across state lines, seeking employmen in , . 
their home states or states in which they went to 
of teachers has led to many effotts to dev.se a plan by *''.ch a qinUtod 
teacher could move freely from one stale to another and be able to sKur 
a certdicate Many plans have been tned. but st.ll well 
rteneed teachers find smte fines as serious barriers '» 
employment Every state has tts own set of "“'''I' 'world 

penalize the teacher prepared m another state icu y 

War II has the problem become acute 

As early as 1890 New York Stn«P 
certificate plan This plan was adopted by o ® jiC 

some thirty eight states were exchanging ce i institutions, the 

fcrences in standards for approving teacher e protests of in state 
ddferences ,n state certtficatton smntSds 

teachers that .ncomtng teachers dtd not have to meet the 
applied to them, caused growing dts^nsfacbon t^ 

Consequendy, the certtficate-cachange idea dechned after 
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TVv" ^'T “ certificate issued in another 

.teyayeSetrr 

The state certification directors have, since about 1940 pursued 
waT^efcrt to Mk^'h "’'a"’ bnneing about reciprocity ’rhe first 
mg to bnne ^ and national meet 

Th=;e elTorrf have H “ ; >='“*=c together 

differenct have been etamZ 

IS much freer than is generally supposed°ButL‘“"'’r “T"' 
enough to defeat /ree migratiL o^toaeh ® “'’Stacies still remain, 

states have by law a sZTal™ r ’ rf ' 

that the immigrating teacher must ro '^cch as state history) 

Some of these"lil| accept the 
heu of the course Prescribed course titles andT'""'""" 
put unwarranted and imtalinn e«im h j ^ ^ ‘''''"se as to 

The second of thrpSe, mlt “P°" 
teacher certification has been the effort^ fcciprocily in 

compacts nus plan is based noon TL r reciprocity 

exchange of teachers occurs amom m ^ 6'"erally. the greatest 
the state directors of certtficauon*irr'®“°?' e*o*ee TTme. 

worked out compacts or agreements bv S areas have 

would cemficate teachers from the oihpr'^^ 
regional compacts worked out and the^Ha. “ 

Valley Conference 1938. involvinc eicht f M\ows the Ohio 
Compact, 1941, involving eleven smte?m i c ’ States 

o ving the onginal six New Fnvln a sf "'S'd Slate Compact, 1949 

-xey and latcr extended to mS Def"'''- N=w 

Sr ■ - - -- States mXTx- 

Ohio in lo*;!! j OTEC at its annual mi.o» This plan was 

•faun" Ifa c„rp:tom?elr" “reen. 
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In 1962 a total of twenty-seven states had adopted this plan, providing 
rather automatic acceptance of credentials of graduates of NCATE- 
approved institutions and the issuance of regular certificates to them 
without penalty 


/ssues in Teacher Certification 

As the process by which legal sanction is given to the admission to 
practice of a member of the teaching profession, certification is of great 
.mportance to teachers and to the public The importance of the process 
IS reflected in the continuing issues that surround it The following is a 
partial list of issues There are many more, but the following 

1 Who shall determine certification mquirements’ If. as has been 
set forth many times in this book, a key mark of a '* 

over admission and expulsion of its members, then 
question IS dear the profession should determine «n>ftPation require 
Lnts This IS virtually universally 

censing bodies provided by law are made up of ml state Ss 

involved, and the members are named or "ommated by he state proves 

sional association If one rejects the notion o pr hoard of 

for teaching, then, of course, the lluM ' < *0 

education authority, generally composed of lay members, should set 

teaching is in a halfway position It has, in toost states^ 
extralegal nghts to participate Ju'l?rgTngh« ^ 

- -hmeryv who 

should be involved‘s .u.m,/ ctv ctntes is 

As to the machineiy the P^odomman. P^em m thirty-^ std 
that of an advisory council (or standing c . .egmrements for 
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ing, to gam the same degree of control over admission and expulsion of 
Its members, the kind of autonomy exercised by most other professions, 
must seek the creation of legal boards of professional members with 
power to prescribe the requirements 

2 The issuance of emergenc/cerfificafes This safety valve or escape 
hatch continues to be widely used by state departments of education 
The reason is predicated upon the inability to find enough qualified teach 
ers to fill all jobs This is based upon a certain degree of logic But it 
is a logic of expediency, often grossly abused, and so long as the teach 
ing profession condones this undercutting of standards, just so long will 
status as a true profession be denied it The probability is that the use 
of the emergency certificate has contnbuted matenally to the chronic 
notion of thn teacher shortttBe This expedient device doubtless has re 

m the profe^C"" ^^aintne 
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ers, both elementary and secondary, completion of the bachelor’s degree 
of teacher preparation for initial service and probationary certification, 
and completion of the fifth year of professional preparation after initial 
teaching service for permanent or continuing certification, for admin- 
istrative, supervisory, and some special school service personnel comple- 
tion of a fifth year of preparation for initial service {with teaching expe- 
rience as a prerequisite for initial certification and service) and the 
completion of the sixth year of preparation for full professional qualifica- 
tion and permanent or continuing certification The task force of the 
NCTEPS special project on “New Horizons m Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards’ has recommended that the goal for the future is 
five college years of preparation for beginning teachers From this it can 
be assumed that the requirement for special school service personnel wil 
be fixed first at six years, and finally at the doctor’s degree For school 
superintendents already seven states are requiring six years and one 


the doctor’s degree . . , . 

4 Types, number, and nomenclature of cerfjficotes It is possible to 
observe two trends in regard to the number of certificates to be issue 
On the one hand, there has been a movement to concentrate on a tew 
types, rather than to continue with many On the other hand, pressures 
are being exerted to issue an ever increasing number of certificates as 
new service areas are added to the school program 

In a study made in 1949, « was found that the slates issued about 
1,000 separate name certificates Only five stales issued a certifica e 
with the same name, and m these five states the rejuiremen s for^ 
certificate vaned from two to five college years o prepare i 
multiplicity of certificates has proved confusing and ^ 

trend toward reducing the number of certificates issue y 

In 1961 the number of separate-name certificates issued by ^e fifty- 

states and lemtones had decreased to 579 T e num 
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inc to cam the same degree of control over admisston and expulston of 
Its menfbcrs, the kind of autonomy exercised by most other professions, 
Lst seek the creation of legal boards of professional members with 
power to prescnbe the requirements 

2 TAe/Jiyc^eDJemerseocycertificafesThissafetyvalveorescape 

hatch continues to be widely used by state departments of education 
The reason is predicated upon the inability to find enough qualified teach 
ers to fill all jobs This is based upon a certain degree of logic But it 
IS a logic of expediency, often grossly abused, and so long as the teach 
mg profession condones this undercutting of standards, just so long will 
status as a true profession be denied it. The probability is that the use 
of the emergency certificate has contributed materially to the chronic 
notion of the teacher shortage This expedient device doubtless has re 
pelled many potential teachers from prepanng for entering or remaining 
in the profession 

The nature of this problem is reflected by the figures given on page 
465 Emergency certificates can be abolished if the profession demands 
vhew discommuance and then assumes responsibility for providing an 
adequate supply of qualified teachers 

3 Amevnf of preparation to be required What is the minimum 
amount of preparation that should be required for initial certification of 
teachers'’ for continuing or permanent certification'’ We have traced in 
the historical development of certification practices the evolution of 
leaching from a poorly paid occupation for which no specific preparation 
was required to one approaching piofessional status for which specific 
professional preparation is required Will this trend toward more and 
more preparation approaching that of other professions be continued'’ 
It IS obvious that the teacher in the modem school, who must guide 
and assist the groath and development of the whole child with an ever 
mounting accumulation of new knowledge must have an extended prep 
aration Four years of college preparation would seem to be little enough 
for the beginning teacher Stales arc beginning to mandate completion of 
a year of graduate work after three to five years of experience, and the 
pre^nplion of five years of prcscrvice preparation is on the horizon 
from analyses of evolving state certification requirements and of the 
annual production of teachers by colleges and universities, there is a 
r^tly clear emerging trend as to the amount of preparation deemed nec 
'f teachers U has been pointed out previously that in 
of forty four states and temtones required four college 
besmmng elementary school teachers, and that 
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ers, both elementary and secondary, completion of the bachelor’s degree 
of teacher preparation for initial service and probationary certification, 
and completion of the fifth year of professional preparation after initial 
teaching service for permanent or continuing certification, for admin- 
istrative, supervisory, and some special school service personnel comple- 
tion of a fifth year of preparation for initial service (with teaching expe- 
rience as a prerequisite for initial certification and service) and the 
completion of the sixth year of preparation for full professional qualifica- 
tion and permanent or continuing certification The task force of the 
NCTEPS special project on “New Horizons m Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards” has recommended that the goal for the future is 
five college years of preparation for beginning teachers From this it can 
be assumed that the requirement for special school service personnel will 
be fixed first at six years, and finally at the doctor's degree For school 
superintendents, already seven states are requiring six years and one 
the doctor’s degree 

4 Types, number, and nomenclature ofcertiTieates It is possible to 
observe two trends m regard to the number of certificates to be issued 
On the one hand, there has been a movement to concentrate on a few 
types, rather than to continue with many On the other hand, pressures 
are being exerted to issue an ever increasing number of certificates as 
new service areas are added to the school program 

In a study made in 1949, it was found that the states issued about 
1,000 separate name certificates Only five slates issued a certificate 
With the same name, and in these five states the requirements for this 
certificate varied from two to five college years of preparation This 
multiplicity of certificates has proved confusing and has resulted m a 
trend toward reducing the number of certificates issued by the states 
In 1961 the number of separate-name certificates issued by the fifty-two 
states and territories had decreased to 579 The number ranged from 
two in four states to 68 in New Jersey The same trend appears in new 
certification regulations recently adopted by several states (California 
and Montana, for example) These new regulations usually provide for 
two general teaching certificates, each one of which connotes the college 
years of preparation completed by the holder The first, commonly called 
limited, probationary, or provisional, is issued to applicants who have 
completed the bachelor s degree of prescribed preparation, and is usually 
for a term of three to five years The other certificate, issued upon com 
pletion of the fifth year of preparation and after three to five years of 
successful experience, is usually called permanent, continuing, standard, 
or professional, for terms ranging up to ten years in length On these two 
certificates is endorsed each field or subject, or the school level, that the 
holder is qualified to teach 
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5 Life or farm certifjcofes Until a few years ago most states issued 
life certificates to teachers meeting the prescribed requirements TTie 
practice has declined to the extent that presently fewer than half the 
states issue such certificates These were supposed to indicate that the 
teacher was qualified to teach for as long as he lived Whether the issu- 
ance of life or permanent certificates is a sound practice continues, how- 
ever, to be a debatable issue among teachers 


Arguments against the practice cluster around the dynamic concept 
of the teacher s work Teaching procedures change just as everything 
else in life, for nothing can stand still Preparation for teaching must be 
a continuous process Life or permanent certificates apparently are 
issued on the assumption that the finished preparation of teachers is 
reached at a given point Experience has shown that many teachers, 
after receiving life certificates, did nothing to keep up to date Holding 
'k impelled them to believe that their preparation was fin- 

'“"•'■“Wsy regarding the wisdom of issuing such certificates 
received new emphasis as the result of unsatisfactory expenences with 
the practice during World War II expenences wiiii 
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teacher’s work, the fact that tenure is provided most teachers after a few 
years of successful service and that parents and children do not, except 
in the most superficial manner, have any chance to pass judgment upon 
the efficiency of teachers, the state has an obligation to enforce profes 
sional growth provisions for teachers 

Doubtless there is merit on both sides of this controversy The ev 
idence seems clear, however, that the practice of issuing life certificates 
to teachers is a declining one Practically all the states that have revised 
their certification requirements in recent years have repealed the pro 
visions for life certificates The answer seems to lie in the shift from the 
issuance of life certificates to permanent certificates The latter are long 
term, usually ten years and are renewable if the holder has taught for at 
least half of the life of the certificate Additional renewal requirements 
generally, are not based on completion of additional college work but on 
other evidence of professional growth Where additional college work is 
mandated, this is usually done by local boards— not certification— or 


which special grants of funds are provided 

6 Certification renewal requirements Another issue in certificauon 
practices is closely related to the discussion about life certificates The 
various aspects of this issue may be stated as follows What are soun 
and desirable requirements for the renewal of teachers certificates 
Should renewal be based upon successful teaching experience plus ev 
idencc of professional growth required’ If evidence of professional 
growth is required, what evidence additional college credit or noncre i 
expenences, such as travel, committee work, research and "'nting wor 
in professional organizations’ With respect to these issues, we e ne 
trends are evident in state certification policies and, particu ar y, in new 
requirements of states that have revised certification policies in recent 
years With few exceptions, state certification regulations require teach 
ers holding certificates based on preparation below the bachelor s de 
gree to complete prescribed amounts of college work and caching expe 
nence during the terms of the certificates The prescnpt.ons of addmona! 
college work to be completed vary widely The typical ° 

be the requirement of completion of sot semester hours “f 
each year, or six semester hours to be completed dunng the 
certificate The philosophy behind these Prov|sions is 'hP 
of the bachelor's degree of preparation should be the minimum standard 
?orqLMtdlea:h=rfThusrairteacherscer..ficat^^^ 
are actually substandard in their preparation, and should be required 


""whTe"a ?fwSTrenew certificates, based on the bachelor s degree, 
on successful teaching experience without 

tional work, the general practice is to require a. least six hours 
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5 Life or term certificates Until a few years ago most states issued 
life certificates to teachers meeting the prescribed requirements The 
practice has declined to the extent that presently fewer than half the 
states issue such certificates These were supposed to indicate that the 
teacher was qualified to teach for as long as he lived Whether the issu- 
ance of life or permanent certificates is a sound practice continues, how- 
ever, to be a debatable issue among teachers 

Arguments against the practice cluster around the dynamic concept 
of the teacher’s work Teaching procedures change just as everything 
else in life, for nothing can stand still Preparation for teaching must be 
a continuous process Life or permanent certificates apparently are 
issued on the assumption that the finished preparation of teachers is 
reached at a given point Experience has shown that many teachers, 
after reccivmg life certificates, did nothing to keep up to date Holding 
impelled them to believe that their preparation was fin- 
ished The controversy regarding the wisdom of issuing such certificates 
received new emphasis as the result of unsatisfactory experiences with 
the practice dunng World War H 
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teacher’s work, the fact that tenure is provided most teachers after a few 
years of successful service and that parents and children do not, except 
in the most superficial manner, have any chance to pass judgment upon 
the efficiency of teachers, the state has an obligation to enforce profes- 
sional growth provisions for teachers 

Doubtless there is merit on both sides of this controversy The ev 
idence seems clear, however, that the practice of issuing life certificates 
to teachers is a declining one Practically all the states that have revised 
their certification requirements tn recent years have repealed the pro- 
visions for life certificates The answer seems to he in the shift from the 
issuance of life certificates to permanent certificates The latter are long- 
term, usually ten years, and are renewable if the holder has taught for at 
least half of the life of the certificate Additional renewal requirements. 


generally, are not based on completion of additional college work but on 
other evidence of professional growth Where additional college work is 
mandated, this is usually done by local boards— not certification— for 
which special grants of funds are provided 

6 Cert, flcof, on renewal requiremenl. Another issue ,n certificarton 
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leec work to be completed dunng the term of the certiflcatc When one 
year of graduate work has been completed, then a higher type of certif 
Lte IS issued, and the requirement of additional college work is some 

RenewStequiremenls for celtilicates based upon completion of five 
college years of preparation osually specify that the holders must have 
taught for a prescnbed number of years of the term, have completed 
additional college work, or must present other evidence of professional 
growth This provision means that, at the five year level of preparation, 
states do not consider it necessary or desirable to enforce completion of 
more college work, and that the noncredit experiences enumerated above 
are acceptable And within the framework of the discussion under life 
certificates, this seems sound There ought to be a point of preparation 
beyond which professional growth is left to the qualified teacher to 
delernwne 

7 Cenfrolizafion of authority The trend toward centralizing the 
issuing of teachers certificates in state departments of education has been 
previously described m this chapter It is apparent that the diffusion of 
certification authonty among several agencies or officials wvthm stales 
IS approaching complete abandonment Apparently the passing of these 
controls from city and county administrative officials and state colleges 
has been accepted as the natural and desirable result of changing condi 
lions With iransportaiion whal »i js today, and with the emphasis on 
more efficient school administrative units, there seems to be little reason 
to keep certification on a local basis Nevertheless, there is a pronounced 
trend toward decentralizing the certification machinery by conferring 
more autonomy upon Ihe profession m the formulation and enforcement 
of requirements, while retaining the legal authonty m the state educa 
tion agency And there is a pronounced trend toward granting more 
autonomy to the accredited teacher education institution in determining 
Its own program of preparation 

8 Certification by exammotion The nse and decline of the practice 
of cenification by examinations has already been described Recently 
new trends in the use of the examination have been emerging 

This trend has been noticeable m large cities many of which rely on 
the examination system for the selection of candidates for leaching posi 
hons In many cases both a written and an oral examination are used 
The trend seems to be to include a psychological or intelligence test a 
personality test and an aptitude test The written portion usually also 
includes a subject matter test upon the areas m which the teacher must 
"'='b'«is and sections on child 
growth and development The oral examination is usually used to ap 
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praise the candidate’s personality and general fitness to serve as a guide 
and counselor for young children 

The trend is also manifested in the use of the National Teacher 
Examinations to serve as a guide to employing officials Some cities try 
to avoid employing teachers unless their credentials contain a record of 
the results attained on these examinations A few states (South Caro- 
lina, Florida, Georgia) are also employing the National Teacher Ex- 
aminations as a basis for the issuance of certificates or for determining 
the class of certificate to be issued A few states use examinations to 


award certificates m some special fields 

An argument for such a plan is the example set by such professions 
as accounting architecture, law, medicine, and dentistry Examinations 
also serve to screen out applicants who are obviously unfit Perhaps 
only the very poorest candidates are thus eliminated but at least some 


undesirable prospects are kept out 

Through an examination system, institutions offering preparation to 
prospective teachers are kept on their toes They cannot have too many 
of their graduates fail if they expect to stay in business 

A serious disadvantage of the examination system is that the curncula 
of teacher-education institutions would become more or less uniform 
Instruction would emphasize materials designed to enable education 
students to pass the examination The net effect of such uniformity wou 
be to retard progress and make innovations difficult 

On the negative side, the principal argument against examinations 
is that they are not a fair test of teaching ability One may be proficient 
in subject matter, but totally unable to serve as a guide and counselor 
of boys and girls Even on the subject matter side, one can know a great 
deal but not be able to teach it Teaching is a profession in which one 
works with people rather than with things It ^ 

means of written tests, how well one works with either children or aduU 
West Virginia instituted m 1958 a proficiency examination for liberal 
arts graduates applying for certification There have been great pressures 
m recent years for some such provision, by which college 
had not comolcted prescribed education programs could enter teaching, 
“rw'crerperiLced teachers could quajify 

fields The arguments advanced tojusufy such JfTir 

general college graduates can become good teachers by virtue ot tMr 
Lafeducahonll backgrounds, interests and 
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based upon the assumption of some degree of competence of the holders, 
otherwise their issuance could not be defended There is, however, in 
the profession great resistance to the proficiency examination as a means 
of certification The basic argument is that the accepted route in all 
professions is completion of prescribed college or university curricula 
To permit some to avoid this route would tend to destroy the concept of 
professional preparation and would, in time, return teaching to its earlier 
status of a profession without distinct preparation and admission require 
ments, that is, to a nonprofessional status The expenence in West 
Virginia does not seem to bear out this contention Since 1 958 a total of 
640 college graduates have taken the National Teacher Examinations 
in that state Only 190 of these actually passed and secured certificates 
By far a more sweeping and significant issue is the employment of the 
qualifying examination for cenification This would require that graduates 
P™8raras pass a broad examination to 
qualify for certificates The examinations would be open only to such 

tions The arguments for their use are (I) they would supplement and 
strengthen existing accrediting procedures (2) Ihey would reveal exist 
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ments m education courses been given evaluation Many of these cnt 
icisms have been of an extreme nature— have exaggerated the facts But 
some excesses have existed in education requirements, and often the 
teaching field requirements have been too low The cnticisms have re 
suited m a healthy re examination of existing practices There are two 
ways to gauge the validity of requirements by examining state certifica 
tion specifications, and by examining those required for graduation by 


teacher education institutions 

For elementary school teachers the requirements m professional 
education for certification among the states range from 1 6 to 3 6 semester 
hours, the median requirement is 21, the average is 23 For high school 
teachers, the range is from 12 to 29 semester hours, the median is 18, 
the average is 19 Thus, state requirements typically specify about 20 
per cent of curriculum for elementary school teachers, and 1 5 per cent for 
high school teachers, to be in education courses An examination of 
certification requirements in the teaching fields reveals more valid 
grounds for criticism, being far too low in many instances For example 
in the academic fields the requirements among the states range from 8 to 
54 semester hours, with the median ranging from 15-27 The range 
and median of other fields are modem languages 15-48 22, mat 
ematics, 12-40, 18. chemistry, 12-40, 18 physics, 12-40, 18, biology, 
8-30, 18, general science, 12-40, 18, social science, 15-54, 24 

From these figures it is apparent that in some states the minimum 
requirement for preparation in a teaching field or subject is lower t an 
that specified in education This has doubtless come about m an etiort 
to meet the needs of small high schools where teachers, genera y, ave 
to teach several subjects or fields Emerging trends indicate that state 
certification requirements in education will tend to cluster ^roun 
and 18 semester hours for the elementary and secondary school fields 
respectively, while institutional requirements will cluster around J 
and 24 hours respectively ^ 

In specialization areas, stale requirements seem to be moving toward 
concentration in a teaching major and minor of approxtmalely 36 and 
24 semester hours respectively, which will leave nearly one half of the 
degree program for general education 


Future Roles of Certification 
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Several considerations are suggested below 
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WHAT FUNCTIONS SHOULD CERTIFICATION SERVE? 

That certification is trying to serve too many functions is obvious In 
some states as many as a dozen or more functions arc ascribed to cer 
tification, such as enforcing requirements regarding health, citizenship, 
good moral character, lojalty oaths age professional growth, teaching 
assignments and ethical conduct, to name a few Legal licensure cannot 
serve so many functions well It ought not to be expected to do so The 
profession itself should assume many of the tasks now performed by 
certification The development of a self directing profession of teaching 
will automatically remove many of these functions from licensure and 
vest responsibility for them in agencies of the profession 

In a sentence, the basic function that certification eventually ought 
to serve is to certify that the holder has been selected, prepared, and 
graduated from an accredited teacher education program and recom 
mended by the preparing institution as a competent practitioner in spec 
ified school levels, fields, or subjects And. in time, the last specification 
may be dropped leaving teaching assignment to other enforcement areas 


EVILS OF PROLIFERATION OF CERTIFICATES 
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this broad function is a moot specialized groups, always serve 

licensure is to p^ 

unqualified Whether certilktation is ir'“^'i’^' Pompelition of the 
means of dotng this ^“dTemw 

IS a direct means of legal protcction''^'™'°i!' P"' specific certificate 
ficates has proliferated, umd the nmr demand for such certi 

tcgration by fragmentauon We Lc "'th disin 

rather than one, with each spectalireH It tn tPttny professions 

nnly tenuous connection w^ihettl 't*' "■'Ih 

^ds must be latd the ya^lt „r ™ Alongside these de 

tor society Jarasltek of what is best for edueation and best 
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CERTIFICATION FUNCTIONS OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


If the functions to be served by legal licensure are to be reduced, 
these functions must be served by other agencies What agencies will 
assume them'^ We can draw a parallel with other professions and sur 
mise that eventually the appropriate professional associations will 
assume many of them 

One suggestion is that the state legal authorities should have the legal 
responsibility for issuing the general practitioner’s credentials Beyond 
that, the profession would issue the specialized credentials State legal 
licensure would be restricted to certification that the holder has com 
pleted a program designed to turn out the competent general practi 
tioner Beyond that, the profession would assume responsibility and 
issue certificates of membership based on demonstrated competence in 
the respective subject matter associations These “certificates of mem 
bership" (or specialized certificates) would have no legal validity they 
would serve only as authoritative guides to the employing school officer 
in making teaching assignments For example, the medical profession 
expects legal licensure only of the general practitioner The fields of 
specialization (internal medicine, surgery, eye ear nose and throat, 
etc ) are certified through additional specialized preparation and examina 
tion by the Amencan Medical Association These special certificates in 
medicine have no legal validity But they have extraordinary powers m 
the assignment of doctors by other doctors seeking competent consultant 
services for a patient, and for hospitals selecting experts for service in 


the specialized fields 

In like manner, as a guide to local school administrators in making 
teaching assignments, membership in the usual academic teaching held 
or subject associations, such as the National Science Teachers Associa 
tion the National Council of English Teachers the National Counci 
of Teachers of Mathematics or the National Council for the Social 
Studies, and others, would be based upon and certify evidence of com 

‘’"‘foT the special school service flelds-admm.strative, superv.soiy 
teaching and consultative-there would be additional requirements for 
membership These prerequisites, over and beyond the geneml teaching 
credential would probably lucludc completion of one or more years of 
graduate work m the field and. perhaps, an examination designed to 
graduate worK m upon admission to mem 

determine or vaMate eomP^^^^^^ 

bership. the “V^p'^Smg eLpelenee tn the field Thiseertif 

LTe wruTd L demanded by the sehool officer employing a eaudida.e or 
assigning him to teaching in the specialized field 
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This procedure would provide every practitioner with a basic legal 
credential, and it would tend to relieve state legal authonltes of the 
difficult task of examining candidates and certifying competences in the 
subject or special school service fields It would eliminate a mountain 
of specific course prescriptions which tend to become so specialized and 
detailed that a competent practitioner in one state is a mavenck in 
another 

The task force of the New Horizons m Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards project in its report to the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, recommended that 
the states issue one teachers’ ceriificaie, with the fields or subjects for 
which the holder is qualified to teach endorsed on the certificate The 
argument for this procedure is that the proliferation of certificates tends 
to divide the teaching profession into many professions It is pointed out 
that for all other professions only one legal certificate is issued, and all 
practitioners arc required to hold that cemficate Competence m a given 
field of specialization is attested not by an additional legal certificate or 
by endorsements, but by professional associations themselves, either 
through membership requirements or by issuing a certificate of com 
petence based upon additional preparation and examination 
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Professional 
Accreditation of 
Teacher Education 


ACCREDITATION and its processes are unique to the 
United States Accreditation is the process by which a voluntary agency, 
usually an association of schools, puts its stamp of approval upon the 
quality of the instructional program of institutions admitted to member 
ship The process is unique because, elsewhere, most countnes maintain 
central legal ministries of education that dictate standards to be met by 
education institutions ^ Here Ibis process is extralegal and voluntary In 
the United States, in part because our firet schools were pnvate and in 
part because education has been throughout our history a stale responsi 
a Jtu5ifM5caJ /ehajoce VfJunbuy, xaJ-ber than 
legal, enforcement of standards Although states do maintain accrediting 
procedures for public elementary and secondary schools (and some sntes 
do for colleges) they have generally left to \oluntary bodies the applicj 
tion of standards to colleges and universities, that is, left it to agencies 
or associations of educators to which colleges and universities may or 
may not, as they choose, subject themselves to examination m order to 
secure a stamp of approval Such associations publish annua! lists of 
accredited institutions 

‘John Dale Russell The Aecredmne of Institutions of Higher Education, Journal of 
Teacher Education June 1950 1 83 
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In virtually all stales, colleges and universities must secure the ap 
proval of the state department of education to engage in teacher educa 
tion, if they wish their graduates to qualify for certificates to teach in the 
public schools This process of approval is often referred to as accredi 
tation, but in the pure meamng of the word it is not “Approved for 
teacher education,” rather than “accredited for teacher education” is 
the more definitive term as applied to the state legal process 


SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE TEACHING PROFESSION 

Accrediting, for teacher education as well as for all professions, is of 
great importance It is the means by which the teaching profession at- 
ternpts to enforce a quality floor for the preparation of its members And 
m the final analysis, it is the basic means by which a profession seeks to 
assure t e public of competent practitioners It is of great importance, 
therefore, that teachers understand the accrediting procedures for their 
procedures ^ prepared to participate m and give support to these 

effom'“to''''n "‘'a' 'j'" '"“parable aspects of any profession's 

Semee niEr^rti “PPlf "f """lihed practitioners for 

Sion accredita'i™' nfTIl'*' aspects are preparation for the profes- 

licensurel of those Prapatn of preparation, and certification (or 
the three are teacher ° f “"’f P'escnbed program For teaching, 
stltutions and tea?h aducation, accreditation of teacher education in- 
am“e These leans are often used as sep- 

ess of getting qualified learh™ '"'"firal parts of the proc 

separated aaeh\„dergirrX":rts^^^^^ They eaunot be 

Part^eilwy 'iJitcretourn andT”"'™'’" 

changeable terms They are not '"‘S'akenly used as inter 

Accreditation, as we have said is 

lion, association, or agency recoimir^'^ Process by which an organiza- 
cducation institution as mLunv Sa " '"'“S'"'" "f s>"dy of a higher 
lishes annual lists of such m 1 1 • Prescribed standards, and pub 
licensure, on the other hand is ihU r”^ “ recognized Certification or 
individual to Pnicliee a profos‘„' "q ““ I,®'""® '" 8 "' "PProval to an 
The intent of accreditation is to om. . u '“"T- "'her is legal 
grams of study, the ,nte„, of 1,™ f™” '"fenor pro 

unqualified or meompeteat pram"'* P™'«‘ Hrc Public from the 
the respective states rely heavdv ii"^ T*"' "censing authonlies m 
especially those of the professtmsT "“redding bodies, 

tion for licensure or in issuing certificates™'*'”® 
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Three Types of Accreditation 

As applied to teacher education, there are three types of accredita 
tion that a college or university may seek state, regional, and national 
All three are voluntary in the sense that no institution is compelled by 
law to seek accreditation for teacher education, any institution may 
choose not to offer such a program 

State accreditation (which we have called approval) is basic, because 
a given institution cannot assure its graduates that they may secure a 
certificate to teach in the public schools m its state unless its program 
of teacher education is recognized by the chief state education authonty 
(usually the state board of education, state department of education, or 

statedepartmentofpublicmstmction) In 1962 therewereatotalof 1,150 

colleges and universities approved by the fifty states, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico to offer teacher education programs of some 
kind 


SIX REGIONAL ACCREDITING ASSOCIATIONS 

The second process, that of regional accrediting, was the 
extralegal, voluntary procedures to be developed in the 
There are six regional accrediting associations all voluntary, made up 
of college and university teachers and officials and personnel “ 
secondary schools State department of education personnel ^5“ 
been very active m these associations and maintain close working 
lationships m the accrediting processes both slate an ’ 

high schools, colleges and universities The six regiona . 

sociations have had profound influence in elevating t e qua i y 
tion both in the high schools and in higher education The 

regional associations accredit the total college or . jjjg 

their recognition attests to the general excellence o e . of 

SIX regional associations are as follows the New England A f ocat on of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools (1885) serving ^ne 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire Rhode Island „ 

die States Association of Colleges and Secondary c oo , 

Delaware, the District of Columbia, Maryland, New ^ ’ 

Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, and the Canal 

sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools ( Minne 

Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, •. ^ama 

roi^rta:"r.r~^ 

fdZ'rntl^"o?eg^n^^^^^^^^^^ -d ulah, the Southern 
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Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools (1895), semng A'abaina. 
Florida Georgia Kentucky, Lon, s, ana M.ss.ssipp, N»"'' f^rohna 
South Carolina Tennessee Texas and Virginia, and the Western Col- 
lege Association (1948) serving California Hawaii and Guam 


EVOLUTION OF VOLUNTARY ACCREDITING 

In the penod from 1870 to 1912 there appeared to be emerging a 
legal national accrediting agency for colleges and universities With the 
rapid multiplication of colleges and universities following the Civil 
War, the problems of admission standards, transfer of credit from one 
college to another, and the admission of college graduates to graduate 
schools became pressing ones These problems were aggravated by 
the laxity of state laws regulating the chartering of institutions and by 
the paucity of state supervision of college practices 

The United States Bureau of Education (now the Office of Educa 
tion U S Department of Health Education, and Welfare) was created 
in 1867 and charged wuh the responsibility of summarizing the educa 
tional activities taking place m the United States To discharge Ibis 
function It was necessary for the bureau to list the number of colleges, 
college students, and college teachers To do this, the bureau had to define 
a college The list of institutions denved from its definition became, in a 
sense, an accredited list, because some colleges were excluded for failure 
to meet the definition This list was continued until 1912 when violent 
reactions from the excluded institutions forced the abandonment of the 
annual listing ^ Thus ended the trend toward a national list of accredited 
institutions by a legal agency Between 1905 and 1948 the Association of 
Amencan Universities did compile a national list for purposes of ad 
mission of students to graduate schools The abandonment of this listing 
in 1948 ended another effort to establish voluntary accrediting for general 
college programs on a national basis 


EVOLUTION OF PROFESSIONAL ACCREDITING 

As ptofessmns began to emerge in the Uniled Stales they gradually 
turned to the presenbed college aitd timyersity courses of study and 
away from appreaticeship and leamtng art the job preparation Now, 
among the twenty three recognized professions, completion of a pre 
M s' EXAdtinaUon m many professions, is the 
eslabhstied tome into licensure and pracuce m virtually all of them 

Chicaeo^ic U^rrers^^**or Higher InstiWtions 
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This development impelled the respective professional associations 
to seek some means of guaranteeing that the programs of preparation 
would be of acceptable quality Without exception, the professions have 
been unwilling to rely exclusively upon state and regional accrediting, 
because state accrediting is too diverse, and regional associations ac- 
credit the whole institution rather than one part of it Thus each pro- 
fession developed its own accrediting process and, unlike the regional 
associations, developed these as national bodies This was done to as- 
sure similanty in preparation programs wherever the institutions are 
located, and thus to establish a national standard of competence for the 
practitioners wherever they may practice Also, in establishing their 
accrediting agencies, the professions, unlike the regional associations 
which put the process almost entirely in the hands of representatives of 
colleges and universities, turned to their own practicing members or to 
a combination of practitioners and representatives of the prepanng 
schools Often, licensing agencies also were included 

The first of the national professional accrediting bodies was esta^ 
hshed for medicine m 1907 by the American Medical Association al- 
though Its first standards were not published until 1912 Great impetus 
was given to this movement by the famous report by Abraham Flexner, 
issued m 1910 under the title. Medical Education in the United States 


and Canada ^ . . 

Flexner reported that many of the medical schools were "“"”"8 
than diploma mills and did not even require high school graduation for 
admission They took a class in October and graduated them as fuh 
fledged doctors the following Apnl He also reported that m many of 
these schools student fees were split among the faculty, and 
were so lucrative that often they went to the highest 
recommended that fully half of the then 158 schoo s s ou . ^ 

This the Amencan Medical Association proceeded to bring about throug 


rigorous accrediting requirements 


Professiono/ Accrediting 
for Teacher Education 

Eventually the teaching profession had to “P 
of accrediting as had all other professions in the Un «d State 
accrediting was found to be too diveise In inany 
crediting agencies were unable, because of political and other pressure 
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to tmposc dttonmmtmg sBndanls upon colleges and universities wish- 
irengage m teacher education Thus thequality of teacher educatjon 
programs ranged from the superb to the ludicrous Reciprocity in teacher 
certification among the states, because of the diversity of requirements, 
led to regional reciprocity compacts, but these were relatively ineffective, 
and teachers, highly qualified and broadly expenenced, as they trans 
ferred to another state, ran into heavy assessments of deficiencies to be 
made up by further college work 

The teaching profession found, as did the other professions, that 
accreditation by the regional associations was not enough Thus in 1952 
It established the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation being the last of the then recognized professions to do so 

Before describing that organization, we should review the long, often 
bitter struggle of teaching to be recognized as a profession and to receive 
recognition of the right to a national professional accrediting process 


EMERGENCE Of TEACHER EDUCATION 

U Will be remembered that teacher education as a professional proc- 
ess began with the founding of the normal schools in 1839 Throughout 
their history, almost to the beginning of this century, these were sub 
collegiate institutions, offenng cumcula first at the elementary school 
level, later reaching high school status, and finally offenng two years of 
college work it is not surprising (hat standard colleges took a dim view of 
these institutions Teacher education, with these lowly begmnmgs, has 
a long history of alleged tnfenority among the respected disciplines in 
higher education When the normal schools began to be icansfortned 
into degree granting teachers colleges, beginning about 1900 and con 
tinuing dunng the first three decades of this century, the latter inherited 
the low state imputed to the normal schools With the converting of 
teachers colleges into stale colleges and universities which has trans 
pired largely in the last two decades, the attitude of scorn has been amel 
lorated somewhat The low respect for teacher education vs reflected by 
the attitude of the regional accrediting associations and the struggle 
of the profession for decent accrediting procedures The North Central 
Asswiation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, for example, was 
founded in 1895 and issued ils first hst of accredited colleges in 1913 

standards for teachers colleges develop The 
N iddic States Association debated the admission of teachers colleges 

“ H I association begin 

accrediting teachers colleges ^ The New England Association, although 

A«r«I.iTe«hcr Educauon? Journal <,fT>achfr Edaca 
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until 1952 It was not actually an accrediting body, has only m the last 
few years admitted teachers colleges to membership 


HISTORY OF EFFORTS TO ESTABLISH 
ACCREDITING FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

Prior to establishment of the NCATE m 1952, several efforts had 
been made to achieve an effective national body to improve teacher edu 
cation The first national association of teacher education institutions 
was the National Education Association’s Department of Normal 
Schools founded in 1870 In 1902 the Council of Normal School Presi 
dents was formed This evolved in successive stages to merge in 1923 
with the American Association of Teachers Colleges founded in 1917 
The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education was 
founded in 1948 by a merger of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges with the National Association of Teacher Education Institutions 
in Metropolitan Areas and the National Association of Colleges an 
Departments of Education . j , a 

The AATC (Amencan Association of Teachers Colleges) ado^d 
accrediting standards in 1923, and began accrediting m 1927 e 
AACTE (Amencan Association of Colleges for Teacher Education), 
earned on the function of national accrediting of teacher education i^il 
1954, when the NCATE began formal accrediting operations The 
AACTE was able to attain a membership of 284 institutions, including 
some liberal arts colleges and universities But the bulk of the some 
1,150 approved teacher education institutions continued to ignore 
accrediting procedures 


THE FOUNDING OF NCATE 

In 1948 the first thmst of the organized lench.nEpror«sionforaiinore 

effective accrediting process had its first beginning 0"= "= 

Bowling Green National TEPS Conference 

National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
call a national conference on accredilation -,nd Pro 

In 1950 the National Commission on Teacher E^a mn ami Pre 
fessional Standards devoted its national conference the 
ference) to ' Evaluative Cntena for Teacher Educahon mstnn ,c« 
John Dale Russell, then director of the th" 

United States Office of Education, m his keynote address advocate 

•H B Allman (mcordrr) 

Institutionj DC Nstmnal Commission on Tether Educa 
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establishment of a joint council for the accreditation of teacher education, 
broadly representative of the interested groups, including the teacher 
education institutions, the organized teaching profession, the state edu 
cation legal authorities, and local school administrative officials, pro 
fesstonal and lay ® 

This recommendation sparked the beginning of formal negotiations 
to establish such a council A ‘Temporary Committee” with sixteen 
members, including representatives from the AACTE, NCTEPS, the 
Council of Chief State School Officers, and the National School Boards 
Association, was established to study the question and recommend a 
pro^sed organization The Temporary Committee reported its findings 
in 1951, as follows 


“““J P™f“«oiml accrediliog body for teacher educalion be 
foltows s r It be a joinl council consisling of 2 1 members designated as 

Senes tor Assertion of 

^ ^ Educaliou six represcnlativcs to be appointed by the 

three reSuove oH^"” Cerilication 

appointed by the National Schoo“Ss 

cies at annS^mKimgs'rnnTwr-w “S'" 

Iional Council for Accreditatim of T, u ^ Jomt council - the Na 
effective September I, 1932 Education-was established, 

iting body unul July'” ^954 f"n'"oning as an active accred 

ccutive director On this Armstrong became its ex 

mg function that had been exettrisrd r"" “ss“med the accredit 

The council assumed felSoTS ? 'h' AACTE 

list ofAACTE, but provided that itiP '*^f>ons then on the accredited 
as quickly as possible 'nsiilutions would be re evaluated 

At the outset the Ncatp fcx.-* 

''cre inadequate financial support Chief among these 

associations to the idea of a profess, nn i ^”«tance of several coUege 
«<J“cat*on ^ professional accrcdiung body for teacher 


*Ruth A Slout The ift/t X*' 
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PROPOSAL FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL 
COUNCIL FOR ACCREDITATION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 

(Adopted April 27-29 1951 by the Temporary Committee amended at 
the meetings on September 22 1951 and March 22 1952) 

I Goals to be Achieved by National Council 

A Recognition of teaching as a major profession* 

B Provision by all institutions prepanng personnel for this profession of 
programs facilities, and other resources adequate to insure professional com 
petence 

Ability to Qchie\e these goals withm a reasonable time depends upon 

1 Clear designation of agencies responsible for legal accreditation and 
certification in the states and also of a representative voluntary agency to de 
velop professional standards for all programs of teacher education 

2 Organization to msure full participation in the profession and laymen 
m the formulation of policies for accreditation and improvement of programs 
of teacher education 

3 Development of general public opinion m support of professional 
status for education 

n Functions to Be Served by National Council 

A To formulate standards for teacher preparation through continuous 
research and through consideration of the recommendations of all organiza 
tions concerned with the improvement of the preparation of teachers 

B To devise ways and means of evaluating institutional programs of 
teacher education by the application of these standards on the request of an 
institution or state auihonty responsible for the accreditation desired by the 
institution 

C To publish lists of institutions accredited by this Council 

III Membership of National Council 

The Council shall be composed of 21** members to serve for three year 
terms, no individual serving for more than two consecutive terms Members 
of the Council shall be appointed as follows each organization to arrange for 
the expiration of the terms of an equal namber of its appointees each year 
A Legal state education agencies The National Council of Chief State 
School Officers shall name three members the Nationaf Association of Stare 
Directors of Teacher Education and Ceriificaiion shall name three members 
B Practitioners The National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards shall name six members broadly rcpresenutive of the 
profession m the field 

C Teacher education institutions The Amencan Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education shall name six members broadly representative of 
institutions engaged in teacher education 

D Boards of education The National School Boards Association shall 
name three membere 

••K*dM«<l Mil In I9S6 

S»un» -Nf A M C*«>« I IMt J W 
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In 1962-63 the NCATE had a budget of about $120,000 The 
NCATE IS financed as follows support from the NEA, through appro 
pnatrae S42 000 a year to the budget of the National Comrnission 
m TeacLr Education and Professional Standards, allotment by the 
AACTE of 18 5 per cent of its income from institutional membership, 
which yields about $30,000 a year, miscellaneous income from other 
sources equaling about $10 000 a year In 1960 the NCATE for the 
first lime inaugurated a fee for institutions seeking accreditation this 
fee amounts to about $300 per institution on the average, and will add an 
estimated $40,000 a year to its budget. The council, however, is still 
undeifinanced and understalfed Under the tee plan, each institution is to 
be re evaluated every ten years 

RESISTANCES TO ESTABLISHMENT OF NCATE 

The merger of the three orgamzatrons to form the AACTE tfi 1948 
aroused apprehensions among presidents of higher education institutions 
that the merger threatened the emergence of another national accredit 
mg body, and had a part in bringing about the formation of the National 
Commission on Accrediting By this lime, administrative officials of 
higher education institutions had become alarmed at the proliferation 
of accrediting agencies and their demands The matter of the accredit 
mg fees was beginning to be burdensome But most of all was the threat 
of interference with institutional autonomy 

The NCATE, from the outset, faced vigorous criticism and appre 
hension from many colleges These institutions were alarmed at the grow 
ing number of professional accrediting agencies which, from their view 
point, tended to usurp the autonomy of the institutions by enforcing 
special demands Second, there was great reluctance to recognize teach 
mg as a profession and, therefore, to concede Us right to a professional 
accrediting process similar to that accorded other professions Third, 
these msuiuitons were apprehensive that the NCATE would be domi 
naied by the profession through the NEA, and by the legal agencies 
Despite the fact that the NCATE was established as an autonomous, 
self determining body, these fears continued, and from the start led to 
demands upon the National Commission on Accrediting to deny recog 
nition to the NCATE as a professional accrediting agency In the period 
between 1954 and 1956 the NC A studied both sides of the situation, and 
on Ortober 10 19S6 recognized ihe NCATE as the official professional 
acci^iling body for teacher edacalion. subject to cettam conditions 
to ™ ‘>'9 «rtKtore of the council be changed 

Hons Aern H ^ inenibership from higher education instilu 
Accordingly, m 1957 the coniposuion of NCATE was changed 
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from twenty one to nineteen members, distnbuted as follows six rep 
resentatives of the NEA, appointed by the NEA Executive Committee 
from nominations made by the National Commission on Teacher Edu 
cation and Professional Standards, seven representatives of teacher 
education institutions, appointed by the AACTE, three additional rep 
resentatives of colleges, appointed by an aef hoc committee of the 
National Commission on Accrediting, two representatives from the state 
education legal agencies, one appointed by the Council of Chief Stale 
School Officers and one appointed by the National Association of State 
Directors of Teacher Education and Certification, and one representa 
live appointed by the National School Boards Association 

This step mollified much of the cnticism and fear of the NCATE, 
but not all of it William Selden. executive secretary of the National 
Commission on Accrediting, the body that had to face the difficult prob 
lem of resolving the controversy, has summarized the arguments against 
recognizing the right of teaching to have its own professional accrediting 
process as follows 

In the first place, the liberal arts people, at least up until a few years ago. 
frequently objected to the argument that teaching is a profession like medicine 
or law For one group of teachers to claim that teaching is not a profession is 
to proclaim a denial of their own birthnghL Teaching shares an ancient hent 
age of professional status with law and medicine Even though teaching in 
this country does not presently enjoy the preferred economic or social status 
of law or medicine, the facts of contemporary pohiica) life are clear that with 
out an organized prescntauon of professional goals, improved economic and 
social status will not likely be attained a second contention shared by many 
liberal arts people was that the extension of professional accrediting into this 
area of teacher education was completely unnecessary since it could be 
adequately served by the regional associations This argument fails to take into 
account the fact that all professions, as early as medieval times, have sought 
to control the preparation for and admission into their ranks In our country, 
as medicine so successfully proved, accreditation has been one of the most 
important mechanisms employed in this procedure ’’ 


THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING 

The NCA is not an accrediting body in the usual sense of the term 
It is, in fact, an accrediting agency of accrediting agencies— that is, it 
recognizes and puts the stamp of approval on accrediting agencies that 
are acceptable to its constituent associations of higher education It is 
empowered to act in this capacity by seven national associations of col 
leges and universities, as follows Ainencan Association of Junior 

’William K Selden op cir p 188 
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K'naK ihese are largely admimsirators, and there should be more scholars 
representing the academic fields Others attack the council structure on 
the grounds that it contains too few classroom teachers from the pumic 
schools Lieberman, especially> has cnticizcd the council structure for 
this reason ® 

The appropriate make up of a professional accrediting agency is a 
matter about which there are varied opinions and viewpoints Of twenty- 
one major professions {see Table LII, for 1952), nine maintain associa- 
tions of practitioners, eight have associations of prepanng schools, 
and SIX maintain joint councils with representatives of the practitioners, 
the prepanng schools, and the legal licensing agencies The NCATE is 
in the last category One of the cnlicisms of NCATE is that there are 
too few practitioners included in the membership It depends upon what 
definition of practitioners is accepted On this point, teaching cannot be 
compared with other professions, such as medicine, for example, where 
the practitioner is clearly separated from the personnel in preparing in 
stituiions The members of NCATE, except the school board member, 
could all be considered practitioners, if one accepts the concept of the 
teaching profession as one profession The critics, generally, do not 
accept this concept and regard only the classroom teachers from the 
public schools as practitioners 


TABU U1 

Types of Accrediting Agencies Mointoined b/ Twenty>One 
Professions, and Dates of Establishment 


An Associat on of Practitoners 

1 An AssKiatKin ol I^epar pg Schools ' 

Joint Council 

Chem stfy (1937) 

Chiropody (1951) 

Forestiy (1935) 

Law (1921) 

LbraryScence(ig24) 

Medcne (1907) 

1 Ofrtometry (1941) 

1 Pubic Health (1946) 

I Vetennary Med one (1911) 

Bible (1949) 

, Business Admnsliation (1916) ' 

fducabon 

law* 

Music (1924) 

Sooal Work 
tkeolow (tSJS) 

Architecture (1914) 
Dentisl/y (1909) 

Eng neering (1934) 
Journalisin (1945) 
Pharmacy (1932) 
Itracalion (Itrsl) 


Premf/e Englewood Cliffs New Jersey 

84 * Accreditotion and Professionalization pp 157- 
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Other cntics contend that the NCATE should be controlled by the 
profession m the elementary and secondary schools, and that its member 
ship should, therefore, consist entirely of practitioners from these 
schools Persuasive arguments can be advanced for this viewpoint And 
many observers believe that eventually this will be the case that the 
present arrangement is an evolutionary step toward this end 

CURRENT STATUS OF NCATE 

In 1962 there were 1,150 colleges and universities authonzed to en 
gage m teacher education— that is, this number of mstitutions were ap 
proved for teacher education by their respective state departments of 
education Of these, a total of 1,011 were accredited by their regional 
associations, and only 374 had received NCATE accreditation Thus, 
about 150 of the institutions preparmg teachers could not meet the 
standards of general excellence of the regional accrediting associations, 
and nearly 800 at that time were not accredited by NCATE 

In 1962 NCATE had accredited 374 coUeges and universities, pre- 
panng an estimated 75 per cent of the new teachers graduated each year 
It IS estimated that by 1 964 this number of NCATE accredited mstitu 
tions will reach almost 500 and these will prepare more than 90 per cent 
of the graduating teachers each year 


Teachers' Role in Accreditation 

The importance of NCATE m the professionalization of teaching is 
many fold First, it will serve to establish a quality floor for teacher 
education programs Teaching has been without such a floor, so much so 
that the profession has frequently been mercilessly exploited by many 
colleges that used teacher education to entice enrollment into 
programs This quality floor, which will be constantly upgraded, wdl 
more and more tend to guarantee highly qualified entrants into t e teac 
mg profession Moreover, it will lend to assure that new teachers, wtier 
ever they obtain their preparation, will have completed programs o 
greater similarity as to content and scholarly attainments As Lie 
pointed out.ro teachers have perhaps a stronger stake in t e | 
tion of teacher education than have other professional peop ® 
other professions state licensing requirements genera y m 
rigorous examination as an additional hurdle, whereas in -tg 

not the case Such examinations tend to validate, to some g 
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ship should, therefore, consist entirely of practitioners from these 
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many observers believe that eventually this will be the case that the 
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CURRENT STATUS OF NCATE 

In 1962 there were 1,150 colleges and universities authonzed to en 
gage m teacher education— that is, this number of mstitutions were ap 
proved for teacher education by their respective state departments of 
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and nearly 800 at that time were not accredited by NCATE 

In 1962 NCATE had accredited 374 colleges and universities, pre 
parmg an estunated 75 per cent of the new teachers graduated each year 
It IS estimated that by 1964 this number of NCATE accredited inslilu 
tions Will reach almost 500 and these will prepare more than 90 per cent 
of the graduating teachers each year 


Teachers' Role in Accrec/ifafion 

The importance of NCATE m the professionalization of teaching is 
many fold First, it will serve to establish a quality floor for teacher 
education programs Teaching has been without such a floor, so much so 
that the profession has frequently been mercilessly exploited by many 
colleges that used teacher education to entice enrollment into mfenor 
programs This quality floor, which will be constantly upgraded, will 
more and more tend to guarantee fiighfy quafilfed enCmnts mfo rAe reach 
mg profession Moreover, it will tend to assure that new teachers, wher 
ever they obtain their preparation, will have completed programs of 
greater similarity as to content and scholarly attainments As Lieberman 
pointed out,*“ teachers have perhaps a stronger stake in the accredita 
Hon of teacher education than have other professional people In the 
other professions slate licensing requirements generally include a 
rigorous examination as an additional hurdle, whereas in teaching this is 
not the case Such examinations lend to validate, to some degree, the 
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equaWy of preparalion NM.onal acctcamnKof Icachcr cducjl.oit offcR 
rral hope lor Ihc ehmirawoii ot ohtali. ihoddy shoneuls to entrance 

to bLn pointed out. NCATE accreditation offers teat hope 
for achieving tiaiional reciprocity m teacher certification By - 

twenty seven states by the action of ihctr state boards of education, had 

made reciprocity in certification rather automatic for graduates ot 
NCATE accredited institutions At least two city school boards nave 
announced that new teachers employed in these cities must be graduates 
accredited by NCATE And at least two professional associations- 
the Amencan Association of School Administrators and the Amcncan 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation -will re- 
quire new members after 1964 to be graduates of NCATE accredited 
instiiuuons 

As to the roles of teachers m the accrediting process, there are 


several 

1 The NCATE is stnictured to provide participation of practitioners 
in accrediting procedures The pracuuoners (through the NEA) have six 
representatives on the council In any profession the program of prepara- 
tion for Its members tends to take on the image of the profession The 
impact of the individual teachercan be great small, or none at all, depend- 
ing upon his interest and svdlmgncss to become know Icdgcable about the 
problems issues, goals and procedures involved The respective stale 
TEPS commissions through siudy programs and conferences, seek to 
involve all teachers in participation m policy making and application 
NCATE policies provide for a representative of the appropriate slate 
education association (and us TEPS commission) to serve on each team 
selected to visit mslituiions seeking accreditation Such responsibility 
involves the duly to knowi intimately the problems involved A number of 
state education associations have conducted training schools or seminars 
for members designated to serve on future NCATE accrediting teams 
U teachers want a part, and are to have a part, in the accrediting function 
they must acquire the knowledge and skills to do so 

2 Teachers must provide intelligent support for the accrediting 
process m teacher education If they are indifferent to the problem, 
then their profession will continue to be exploited and denied its proper 
sutus Such support really denotes a climate of public opinion ' within 
the profession Unawareness of what are accredited programs and m- 
ditfcrencc to the certification of new teachers from such programs are 
perhaps the most effective means if adopted by a substantial portion of 
1 ^ prevent teaching firora achieving a solid professional status 
3 I he counseling of students seeking a college in which to enroll 
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and to prepare for teaching is still another important role of teachers in 
the accrediting process High school students as a rule do not know the 
intricacies of accrediting Unless properly advised they can choose col 
leges that have only state approval for teacher education They should be 
advised of the advantages in choosing fully accredited institutions In 
the choice of a college, prospective teachers should be advised that state 
approval for teacher education is basic, since without such approval there 
IS no assurance of certification Regional accrediting is essential for the 
transfer of credits and acceptance by other states for certification 
NCATE accreditation (which requires that the institution be accredited 
by its regional association) will eventually tend to assure certification in 
any state 


Professional Accrediting Bodies Recognized by NCA 

There are twenty two national professional accrediting agencies 
recognized by the National Commission on Accrediting as follows 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, American Bar 
Association, Amencan Chemical Society, Amencan Council on Educa 
tion for Journalism, Amencan Council on Pharmaceutical Education, 
Amencan Dental Association, Amencan Library Association, Amencan 
Optometnc Association, Amencan Psychological Association, Amencan 
Public Health Association, Amencan Society of Landscape Architects, 
American Veterinary ^ledical Association Association of Amencan 
Law Schools. Council on Social Work Education Engineers Council 
for Professional Development. Liaison Committee on Medical Educa 
tion. National Architectural Accrediting Board National Association of 
Schools of Design, National Association of Schools of Music, National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, National League 
for Nursing, Inc , and Society of Amencan Foresters 

The Office of Education, U S Dcparlmenl of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, lists twenty five professions with active, nationally rec 
ognized professional accrediting organizations as follows 
architecture, Bible, business, business schools, chemist^, dentisliy, 
engineering forestry, journalism, law. Iibmry science, 
nursing, optometry, osteopathy, pharmacy, podiatry. 
religious education, social work, teacher education, theology, and 
veiennary medicine 


n h y4ccre<iired Higher rnsiiiulions US Dcpanment of Healih 

Eu:;ir Wru™ Bu11c.,„ 1,60 bo J4 Wo.Sioslo. 

DC US Government PnntinB Office 1960 p. 3 
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